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of the Economic History REvIEw to attempt an exposition of 

my views. The criticism contained in it represents a standpoint 
which is commonly adopted by professional historians, but it is one 
which in my opinion is utterly mistaken, and its continual repetition 
explains why research in economic history, when conducted by pro- 
fessional historians, must be considered on the whole as barren, in 
spite of some valuable individual contributions. I think it necessary 
to draw attention to this mistaken view, and to indicate what I con- 
sider to be the correct method of approach to the subject. 

The erroneous conceptions prevalent among historians spring 
from a misunderstanding of the correct relationship between theory 
and history. They rest on the mistaken idea that history can 
be approached without theory; and occasional attempts are even 
made to banish all theory from the investigation of historical reality. 
My own works or those of Max Weber are not considered historical 
works at all: they are ‘‘intensely constructive almost to the 
point of being unhistorical.’’ Of my Modern Capitalism a reviewer 
has written: ‘“‘Sombart thought he would be able to combine con- 
structive theory with history, but the attempt presents insoluble prob- 
‘em, for the sake of which he had only too often to squeeze historical 
fac sito ill-fitting theoretical schemes.”’ The aim of the real historian, 
on the ccntrary, is ‘‘ to describe things as they were.” Why is this 
view essentially wrong? Are theory and history really opposed, 
and does one harm or exclude the other? Are they not both 
reauired ? Is it not necessary that one should complement the other, 
and must not their combination be indispensable to any adequate 
investigation of real life ? What is the relation of theory to history ? 
The following pages are an attempt to answer these questions. 
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i. 


It is of primary importance for the historian to realize that, whether 
he is dealing with the conduct of an individual, or a political situation, 
or a number of successive events, he is concerned not with isolated 
facts but with connected systems (Ganze). Inand for themselves neither 
Cromwell, nor Magna Carta, nor the World War can be considered 
objects of history. They are mere links in a chain, mere units in a 
series. Only as parts of a greater whole, and in relation to that whole, 
do they acquire any meaning. History has for its subject-matter an 
infinite number of such ‘“‘ wholes’’ or connected systems. We can 
limit them in point of time—e.g., the Renaissance—or in point of 
content—e.g., Banking (speaking here of Banking gua Banking); or 
we can take geographical boundaries into account—e.g., the City of 
London. The historian, then, must bear in mind that he has to deal 
with these complex ‘‘ wholes ’’ and with the causal connections in 
which the actual facts of history have taken shape, and to consider 
that the value of a historical fact depends upon its relation to one of 
such ‘‘ wholes.”” Each of the latter, moreover, is a subordinate part of, 
and obtains significance from, some greater and more comprehensive 
“whole.” Ultimately we might expect to reach the all-embracing 
“whole ’’ of Universal History and approach the riddle of human 
existence. But history is not equipped for handling so vast, so 
intangible a problem. The significance of human history is a ques- 
tion which philosophy alone is qualified to answer. Science dare not 
be soambitious. Science must be content to investigate the significance 
of, and the relations prevailing between, those groups of phenomena 
which are accessible to experience. For its purposes those great 
projections of the human mind into which the whole sphere of culture 
can be divided, the culture systems, as Dilthey has called them, are 
fundamental. They are the independent ultimate forms in which 
the human mind has manifested itself. Such culture systems or 
culture spheres are the State, Law, Economic Organization, Religion, 
Art, Philosophy, Science, Speech. Every historical fact must finally 
be assigned its place in these great culture systems and acquire its 
ultimate significance in relation to one of them. 

One result of the modern spirit is that particular fields of inquiry 
are segregated. These culture systems have come to be studied by 
special sciences. We havea group of systematic sciences—the cultural 
or moral sciences—which seek to objectify the human spirit. These 
sciences are different modes of one rational inquiry; different modes of 
obtaining an intellectual grasp of the facts; parts of one endeavour to 
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understand and to describe them. Such are the systematic sciences 
of Politics, Law, Economics, Art, etc. We call these systematic 
cultural sciences the ‘‘ theory ”’ of Politics, Law, Economics, and so on. 
Since it is the task of the historian to look upon a particular fact as 
merely a link in a chain, to regard it in relation to some greater whole, 
ultimately in relation to one of the great objective systems, it follows 
that he must acquaint himself with these systems, and acquire a 
thorough understanding of their fundamental elements and their 
interrelations. Such an understanding can be gained only from the 
systematic cultural sciences, which, as we have seen, develop the 
“theory” of the particular culture systems. In other words, the 
writer of history who desires to be more than a mere antiquarian must 
| have a thorough theoretical training in those fields of inquiry with which 
his work: is concerned. I need not add, of course, that he must be 
adequately equipped for handling his own special subject, must be 
skilled in the technique of his craft, and in particular must have a 
knowledge of sources and ability to criticize them. But technical 
equipment alone does not makea historian. If this is his sole qualifica- 
tion, he is destined to remain a mere “‘ hodman,”’ performing only the 
most menial offices. Theoretical training alone makes the true his- 
torian. No theory—no history! Theory is the pre-requisite to any 
scientific writing of history. 


iT: 


If the writing of history is to have any lasting value, it must be 
based on a solid knowledge of theory—a statement which is as true 
now asit was when history first emerged asa science. Take Thucydides 
or Polybius. Both were thoroughly versed in the principles of politics 
and strategy. It is a complete mistake to imagine that even political 
history can be written without a theoretical basis. I admit that in 
this case the necessity for a theoretical foundation is less obvious 
than in other provinces of history, yet there can be no doubt that 
a foundation is necessary. Surely a political historian must be such 
intimately acquainted with the various forms of government and the 
various powers in the state. It is difficult to imagine him incapable 
of distinguishing a monarchy from a republic or ignorant of the different 
conditions underlying different political institutions. A sound training 
in the theory of politics, in political science, is indispensable to the 
political historian. 

In other spheres of historiography we can see even more clearly the 
imperative necessity of a theoretical training. No historian would 
presume to write a country’s legal history unless he had a mastery of 
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jurisprudence. If he is to acquire any valuable insight into the actual 1 
course of legal development, he must be familiar with every detail | | 
pertaining to legislation and the structure of legal systems. It is if 
equally obvious that the ecclesiastical historian must have a knowledge 1) 
of religious systems. How could he presume to write ecclesiastical |) 
history without having first studied theology ? Can we think of a. 
military historian who is unacquainted with the elements of strategy ' 
and tactics or is ignorant of the various forms of army organization ? 
In other words, a military historian must be proficient in military theory. 
It follows, then, that theory is indispensable to the historian, no matter ° 
what sphere of human activity we consider. I feel rather ashamed at 
emphasizing the obvious; yet apparently itisnecessary. It seems that 
there is a sphere of history for which my postulate, that the historian 
must be conversant with the theory of his special subject, is invalid. 
This is the sphere of economic history. A representative economic 
historian tells us (he does not stand alone: indeed, he expresses a widely 
held opinion) that theory, far from being indispensable, is actually 
a nuisance to economic history; and, moreover, the way in which 
economic historians have treated the subject shows that it is possible 
to manage without economic theory. The position of this department 
of history must be examined a little more closely. 


Lil. 


Many—perhaps most—of the historians who have turned their 
attention to economic history have lacked a theoretical training, 
or, to speak accurately, have had little acquaintance with the theories 
propounded by economic science. Of course, they have had some kind 
of theory at the back of their minds—even the most primitive historian 
would be unable to write history without some understanding of the 
way in which the events he describes are linked together. But the 
theory could hardly be described as scientific: it was little better than 
the loose notions of everyday life. It is precisely in connection with 
economic affairs that loose notions of this kind are influential. Every 
man knows—or imagines that he knows—what a peasant or a craftsman 
is; what is the meaning of trade and commerce; what are markets and 
fairs; what is to be understood by capital or wages. If the historian 
happens to be related to a stockbroker he will know enough about 
stock exchanges and banks to be able to write their history. There are 
historians who believe that, with a few vague and ambiguous notions 
of this kind—good enough for everyday life—they are fully equipped 
and qualified to write economic history. The result has been exactly 
what we should expect. The inadequate equipment of economic 
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historians is responsible for those innumerable, almost valueless, com- 
pilations which constitute the bulk of the contributions to the subject. 
Even as compilations these works cannot be commended, for their 
authors are deficient in the understanding of principles. Without 
such an understanding, which only a theoretical training can impart, 
it is impossible to produce even a good compilation. Facts are like 
beads: they require a string to hold them together, to connect them. 
But if there is no string, if there is no unifying idea, then even the 
most distinguished authorities cannot help producing unsatisfactory 
work. The massive volumes of Thorold Rogers furnish an admirable 
illustration. What infinite industry is embodied in them! But do they 
really constitute an economic history or merely a history of agriculture 
and prices? That is impossible: the statement of the problem is 
wrong: there is no such thing as a history of prices. Price is a 
phenomenon which in itself means nothing, and, as a symptom, means 
something different at different stages of economic development: it 
must be interpreted in the light of contemporary conditions. Such an 
interpretation is wanting in Rogers’s work: his running commentary 
on his statistics is nothing more than an indiscriminate accumulation 
of technical notes; there is no string, no unifying idea to connect 
them. He also wrote a work in which he sought to make a general 
survey of economic life, but he was unable to produce more than a 
few detached essays. The lack of theoretical training was responsible 
for the failure of this eminent investigator, or perhaps, in his case, 
it would be more accurate to say that what knowledge of theory he 
did possess was utterly misleading. 

Jt would be a mistake to assume that economic history has been 
handled only by writers who have been denied the advantage of a 
theoretical training. We have many works, built upon a sound theo- 
retical foundation, which can legitimately be regarded as belonging 
to economic history. Their authors, however, have been versed not 
in economic but in political, constitutional, or some other kind of 
theory. The bulk of economic history has not been written from an 
economic standpoint. This has been emphasized by Alfred Dopsch, 
who has supplied a whole series of examples in an interesting essay 
on the methodology of economic history (the Festschrift fiir Gotz, 
Leipzig). In my opinion, however, this dependence of economic 
history on theories elaborated for quite different purposes is far more 
extensive than Dopsch seems to realize. I will mention only the main 
instances of this dependence. (1) Many contributions to economic 
history are influenced by political history and are based upon political 
theory. Traces of this - be seen in the chapters devoted to economic 
development in the “general” histories. Economic factors are 
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regarded merely in relation to politics, and stress is laid only on their 
importance for political development and their dependence on political 
institutions. No attempt is made to define or employ economic terms 
with any degree of exactitude. This type of economic history is 
well exemplified in Ranke’s treatment of economic questions. Most 
of the local historians adopt a similar method. In writing the history 
of a town, for instance, they are content merely to determine the way 
in which trade has influenced its growth. Few of them know anything 
about the nature of trade, the functions which it performs, or the 
conditions under which it thrives. (2) Let me now say a word about 
historians who have approached economic history with an institutional 
bias. Usually they are writers who have started as legal historians 
and have then extended their investigations to economic problems. 
They have produced works of the highest quality, such as would 
have been impossible without a preliminary training in legal theory. 
Von Maurer is representative of this school in Germany, as Ashley 
is in England. A mere glance at the chapter headings of Ashley’s 
brilliantly written Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory is enough to reveal his strong institutional bias. This has 
determined the arrangement and disposition of his material. A 
reader of Ashley might be pardoned if he obtained the impression 
that economic life was dependent upon economic ordinances and 
could not exist apart from them. I admit that the constitutional 
historians have considerably extended our knowledge of economic 
history, and that a study of constitutional forms may often help 
us to a more profound understanding of their economic content. 
Yet this dependence on an alien science is unfortunate for the study 
of economic history. Writers who adopt a legal standpoint tend to 
neglect the specifically economic aspects of the problems they discuss. 
The history of towns (especially the history of the medieval town) 
furnishes an excellent example of the pernicious consequences which — 
inevitably follow from treating economic history in the way I have 
indicated. A few years ago we had every conceivable variety of town 
history—geographical, topographical, constitutional, etc. Only one 
type of town history was wanting. There was no economic history of 
the town. There were people who fondly imagined that they had 
written the economic history of the town, but they were labouring 
under a delusion. Let me recall the controversy between the 
“seigniorial”” and the “ market ” school. The holders of the “ market ” 
theory imagined that they were paying particular attention to economic 
factors when they traced the origin of the town to the granting of 
market privileges. They failed to realize that they were thereby 
adopting not an economic but a juridical standpoint. They failed to 
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realize the connection between the town and economic activity. They 
failed to realize that there are many aspects from which the town 
can be regarded, and that one of these aspects is economic. They 
even maintained the monstrous thesis that a legal document could 
be responsible for the “‘ foundation ’”’ of the town. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that up to the present we have no economic history 
of the subject. The explanation is simple. The indispensable pre- 
requisite for any such history is an economic theory of the town: 
and wehavenotheory. I have endeavoured myself to fill the gap and, 
since I wrote, there are signs that an economic history of the town 
is beginning slowly to emerge.' (3) Yet a third attempt, one with a 
theoretical basis, has been made to order and systematize the facts of 
economic life so as to render possible the writing of economic history. 
Categories elaborated for the purposes of economic policy have been 
adopted, and it is from the standpoint of economic policy that the facts 
are surveyed and disposed. To this method we owe two noteworthy 
efforts to compose a comprehensive economic history: the great 
works of W. Cunningham and E. Levasseur. These authors are con- 
cerned, however, with the economic policy rather than the economic 
life of their respective countries, and it is considerations of economic 
policy which determine their attitude towards their subject-matter. 
Often they adopt a purely political standpoint. If we examine 
the titles of Cunningham’s sections—Feudalism, Representation and 
Legislation, Lancaster and York, the Tudors, the Mercantile System, 
Laissez Faire, etc.—we realize that he is mainly interested in the 
influence which economic policy exerts upon economic life rather than 
in economic life itself. The way in which human beings have actually 
satisfied their wants, their various systems of production and distribu- 
tion, the changes which they have experienced, the conditions and causes 
determining these changes—about subjects of this kind we learn very 
little from his monumental work. He is concerned with the legal 
system, the legislation, the regulations, etc., which have affected 
economic life. Much the same can be said of Levasseur’s great book. 
Neither Cunningham nor Levasseur can, in the strict sense of the term, 
be designated an economic historian. Their standpoint is that of the 
historian of economic policy. I admit, however, that their theoretical 
position, though essentially different from that of the economic his- 
torian, has much in common with it. 


1 See my Modern Capitalism, i., c. ix. 
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How can we explain the unfortunate situation in which economic 
historians find themselves, apparently without any hope of extrica- 
tion? Are they themselves to blame? Did they enter on their task 
without due consideration ? I think not. The blame rests entirely 
upon the economic theorists. They failed to provide a body of useful 
economic theory—that is to say, theory which would have guided and 
advanced economic historians in their approach to their special subject. 
Let us consider the types of economic theory which the analytical 
thinkers had elaborated and offered to the economic historians. 

There were the doctrines of the dominant political economy—on the 
one hand the classical theory, on the other the marginal utility theory. 
Both had built up elaborate systems. Neither was capable of serving 
the economic historian asa guide. Neither can be regarded as belong- 
ing to the cultural sciences. They represent rather perversions of the 
natural sciences. They apply to economic questions analogies drawn 
from the natural sciences, and they seek economic principles which 
have universal and uniform applicability under every variety of 
conditions. They take no account of the historical forces which affect 
the working out of economic principles, but deal with economic pheno- 
mena as though they were substances like those which the physical 
scientists study, as though they were parts of a connected system and 
had been subject in the past to the same laws which govern them today 
and will govern them in the future. An economic theorist of the old 
school had lost all sense of historical reality. This was what I had in 
mind a little earlier in saying that Thorold Rogers was not so much 
unversed in economic theory as indoctrinated with a wrong theory. 
He was an orthodox member of the classical school, and thus could 
see in the economic history of the past nothing more than a series of 
regrettable deviations from the right path. The economic historian 
has been unfortunate in another respect. The traditional political 
economy—influenced by analogies drawn from physical science— 
confined economic science to the theory of economic equilibrium. This — 
remark applies to the marginal utility theorists quite as much as to 
the classical school. There was no discussion of economic production © 
or economic organization or economic motive as we find them in every- 
day life. The economic theorist moved in an unreal, abstract world. 
He concentrated his attention upon the exchange operations of 
“economic men.’’ He failed to reap the abundant harvest offered by 
the manifold variety of actual life, and thus deprived the economic 
historian of indispensable material. The best or, rather, the only good 
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economic theory supplied economic history with a foundation which 
can only be described as utterly unsound. 

The traditional political economy was not the only theory available 
’ to the economic historian. There were others. Unfortunately they 
were equally useless to him. Consider, for instance, the economic 
categories, to which the mercantile theorists gave prominence—the 
categories of ‘‘ National Economy ”’ (Volkswirtschaft) which, though 
rejected by the classical school, were used again and again to 
illuminate aspects of economic development. These categories give 
the economic historian no assistance whatever in his attempt to reach 
a significant arrangement and classification of his material. He is 
peculiarly interested in differentiating between economic epochs, in 
emphasizing their concrete and specific features, and in determining 
their place in history; but for these purposes, as will be shown later 
in greater detail, the categories of national economy are useless. If 
we examine the idea of national economy more closely, we find that 
it is unsuitable for distinguishing, describing, and correlating in any 
satisfactory way the data of economic history. It is void of all con- 
tent, though I admit that it does lead to one serviceable point of view 
—it is essentially the idea of the organism recommended by Kant. 
But this does not carry us very far. It is no more than a mere point 
of view, a mere “‘ provisional ’’ idea. The conception, taken by itself, 
fails to indicate in any way what kind of organism is constituted by 
national economy. The abstract conception of an organism does 
not enable the zoologist to make any progress in his investigations, 
so long as he does not know whether he is dealing with a mammal or 
an insect. The economist cannot hope to understand the economic 
world so long as he does not know anything about its actual content. 
It is obvious that the conception of national economy tells him 
nothing at all about this. The notion of an “ association of individual 
economic units, constituted to share a common life, within a national 
whole,” gives no information about the character of this association 
or the principle upon which it is based; yet it is precisely such informa- 
tion that we seek. An association of this kind can assume many 
forms. A national economy can rest on a handicraft quite as well as 
on a capitalistic or a socialistic basis. An idea which is to help us to 
systematize must enable us to perceive clearly the distinctive features 
which actually characterize a given complex of economic conditions 
and contacts; must enable us to assign a group of economic facts to 
its correct place in history. The idea of national economy does not 
satisfy this all-important requirement. 

The categories of national economy are thus useless. for the 
purposes of economic history. Other attempts to reach a scientific 
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classification of the mass of economic facts have been made by the 
economic historian, who has not always exhibited a sound critical 
power of discrimination. None of these attempts, though they have 
found favour with him, can be described as successful. We can label 
them comprehensively as ‘‘ stage theories.”” These ‘‘ stage theories ”’ are 
related to the condition of production. The philosophers of the Ancient 
World sought to classify and systematize the manifold variety of 
economic life by differentiating between periods or peoples according to 
the dominant form of production. This is, infact, the oldest method. 
We find it applied as early as Aristotle, who in his Politics considers 
the different kinds of lives men lead,’ and contrasts money-making 
with the natural mode of acquiring property as exemplified in the lives 
of nomads, husbandmen, brigands, fishers and hunters (voyadcKés, 
yewpytKos, AnoTpLKOS, AdLeUTLKOS, OnpevTixos Bios). This classification 
is very popular in the sociological literature of the eighteenth century. 
Nations of hunters, shepherds, and husbandmen precede the “ civilized ”’ 
nations, among whom manufacturers and commerce have developed. 
In Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations this classification playsa great part.” 
In Germany it was first used by Friedrich List, who expanded it to five 
periods: (1) Period of hunters; (2) Period of shepherds; (3) Period of 
agriculturists; (4) Period of agriculture and manufacture; (5) Period 
of agriculture, manufactures and trade. Its most elaborate form can 
be seen in Gustav Schénberg’s Handbuch der politischen Okonomie. 
Schonberg adopts as his differentia the ‘‘ condition of production.” 
He distinguishes six types: (1) Hunters; (2) Fishers; (3) Shepherds 
or nomads; (4) Settled, pure agriculturalists; (5) Craftsmen and 
traders; (6) Industrial peoples. In distinguishing the different types, 
he examines “‘ the character and the extent of the contribution made 
to the satisfaction of wants by each of the three factors of production: 
labour, nature and capital.” But this so-called ‘“‘ condition of pro- 
duction ”’ is not an idea which serves to give mental unity to the chaos 
of scattered particulars with which the economic historian is concerned. 
It is valueless for the formulation of systems. The phrase “‘ condition 
of production ’’ is employed in different senses in its application to 
different types. When he is dealing with hunters or shepherds or 
husbandmen, Schonberg is perfectly definite in his criterion, which is 
the predominant tendency of production, the chief source of susten- 
ance; but though clear it is wrong. It is quite inadmissible to regard 
economic life in its totality as nothing more than a function of this 
criterion. If (as is the case) slavery prevails among shepherds as well 
1 Politics, i., 8. 


® Of the Revenue of the Sovereign or Commonwealth, Bk. V., c. i. 
8 Third edition, 1890, pp. 27 seq. 
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as among husbandmen, then the dominant mode of occupation cannot 
determine the whole structure of economic life. I admit, however, 
that the term ‘‘ condition of production ”’ has a certain significance as a 
criterion for classifying primitive economic activities; but it has no sig- 
nificance for the higher types of economic organization. Nor is it used 
throughout in exactly the same sense. It is treated as being identical 
with “condition of economic life ’’—a phrase of wide implications. 
A nation in which handicraft, trade and industry have developed 
can no longer be characterized by reference to a dominant tendency 
of production. ‘‘ Production ’’ is something very different from what 
it was among primitive folk. Among the higher types reference 
would have to be made to the legal arrangements, the social classes, 
the division of labour, the technical processes, the systems of distribu- 
tion, the size of the industrial units, and soon—in short—to every 
feature which we deem essential to the adequate understanding of 
economic life. The problem is to find some general conception which 
will enable us to unify these particular features. Schonberg fails to 
solve this problem. If ‘condition of production ’’ is regarded as 
synonymous with “ condition of economic life ” it cannot enable us to 
systematize the latter. 

Karl Biicher has tried to construct a “‘stage theory’ in another 
way, and his theory has been exceedingly popular with historians, 
who regard it as the solution of the problem. It is, in fact, the only 
economic theory with which the majority of our economic historians 
are acquainted, and they cling to it uncritically as toa dogma. Biicher 
seeks to differentiate economic organizations according to ‘‘the lengtn 
of the route which the goods traverse in passing from producer to 
consumer.” He distinguishes, as we know, three periods of economic 
history: (1) The period of independent domestic economy, (2) the 
period of town economy (production to order); (3) the period of 
national economy. Biicher’s system, firmly based though it may seem, 
rests on weak foundations. I gave my reasons for this opinion 
some years ago. Even if we assume that the differentia adopted by 
Biicher is correct, yet his criterion—“ the length of the exchange- 
route ’—is not in the least suitable for characterizing all the aspects 
of economic life as they appear at a given period. It fails to guide 
us ‘‘right into the heart of national economy ” and to reveal its 
essential features. On the contrary, it relates to comparatively sub- 
ordinate matters. Moreover, the theory is wrong; it conflicts with the 
facts. The ‘length of the exchange route’ does not vary in the 
economic systems which Biicher seeks to distinguish, and obviously 
cannot serve as the differentia. Let me quote from my earlier criticism 
of him. ‘(The best way for me to explain my contention will be 
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to select examples. In the Middle Ages the cloth which the town 
clothier sold at markets and fairs (or, as I am prepared to add, to 
merchants), the products of the old small iron industry of the Mark, 
the silver of the mines, had to travel on their way to the consumer a 
route which was no longer and no shorter than that taken by the same 
products on their way from the factory to the tailor, locksmith or 
jeweller. Yet conditions then were far different from conditions today. 
The route which the overcoat or pair of boots, made to measure, travels 
on its journey from the capitalist producer to the consumer is no longer 
today than its route in the Middle Ages. Krupp’s or similar firms 
which supply the State or the local authorities, or any modern railway 
works, furnish examples of real production to order in its pure form. 
Nor are these exceptional cases. They represent (as Biicher knows 
quite well) significant tendencies in modern economic evolution. Are 
the efforts to dispense with the middlemen, and bring the producer 
into direct contact with the consumer, leading us back to the organiza- 
tion of the medieval town ? Or may not production to order belong to 
economic periods having no other common feature? Whether bread 
comes from a small master-baker or a capitalist or a co-operative or an 
army bakery, it has an equally long route to travel on its way to the 
consumer. Are we, therefore, justified in regarding as the same these 
four essentially different economic organizations ? Consider the scale 
of production under modern conditions. How could it be brought into 
Biicher’s scheme ? If a society organized on socialist principles were 
to carry on production and retain the modern specialization of labour, 
the route which many products would have to travel on their way from 
producer to consumer would be as long asit istoday. Cannot economic 
systems be distinguished if the route which their product has to travel, 
before it is consumed, happens to be the same, even when they are in 
other respects essentially different 2» Ofcourse, Biicher might answer 
that in a socialist State goods would not be produced for sale at a 
profit as they are today; but this answer would serve only to confirm 
my criticism, for in emphasizing production for sale at a profit he 
would be applying a different criterion from that of the ‘length of 
exchange route.’ From whatever side it is approached, Biicher’s theory 
is demonstrably untenable.”’ I should like to add to my remarks on the 
last point that no fault can be found with the sketch of the different 
economic systems which concludes Biicher’s famous lecture. He 
outlines their salient features in a way which often compels our 
admiration; but he seems to be unconscious that he is thereby 
abandoning his main thesis, that ‘“‘the length of the exchange route” 
is the criterion to be used in formulating his system. No connection 
can be traced between this criterion and the special features which he 
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notes in the different economic organizations; the division of labour, 
the function of money, of capital, of income and property accumulation, 
the professional classification, the position of trade, the importance of 
‘credit, etc. One is forced to ask: What is the differentia which he 
adopts if it is not the “length of the exchange route”’ after all? 

In conclusion, I should like to mention one more attempt to divide 
economic development into stages: Bruno Hildebrand’s division into 
Natural, Money, and Credit economy. The weakness of this series 
of stages is obvious, yet its inadequacy is not generally recognized. 
Historians, in particular, cling to it with all the obstinacy of dilettantes. 
Against this series the same objections can be urged as those which I 
have established against Biicher’s theory. Even if it were sound, it 
would emphasize not the essential but the superficial characteristics 
of the different economic systems. Actually there is no doubt at all of 
its unsoundness. The contrast which demands emphasis is not that 
between the natural and the money economy but that between the 
economy which is self-sufficing and the economy which is not. More- 
over, money economy and credit economy cannot be distinguished. 
This has often been pointed out by earlier critics. Gustav Cohn, for 
instance, wrote: ‘‘ The threefold division is untenable. It neglects the 
essential function of money . . . namely the function of a standard of 
value. This function is unaffected whether or not credit is granted in 
the transaction of an exchange. The real contrast, which emerges, 
would be that between ‘ cash ’ and ‘credit ’economy. In both cases a 
money economy prevails. Moreover, Hildebrand’s threefold division 
implies that an increase of ‘ exchange against credit ’ is a concomitant 
of economic progress. This is incorrect. In an advanced economic 
system the granting of credit becomes a special business, having no 
connection with the exchange of goods—a special business, which enables 
the purchaser to buy forcash. Evenaslight acquaintance with modern 
business life in England, America, etc., would confirm this statement.” 


V. 


I have tried to fill the gap which the economic theorists have left. 
The general conception which I employ in order to distinguish, describe 
and correlate economic phenomena is that of the economic system. I 
will now give an outline of my theory, but for a complete exposition 
I refer the reader to a previous work. A general conception that 


1 Grundlegung, §§ 337. 
2 See my paper, Die Ovdnung des Wirtschaftslebens, Second Edition, revised, 


1927. 
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will enable us to classify economic phenomena must be derived | 
directly from the notion of ‘‘ economy,”’ the essentials of which it: 
must comprise, collate and connect—and not merely in their abstract t 
form, not merely as ideas, but in the concrete, as definite historical | ‘ 
facts. These requirements are satisfied by the general conception |} 
which I employ—the economic system. By an economic system | 
I understand a mode of satisfying and making provision for } 
material wants, which can be comprehended as a unit, wherein 
each constituent element of the economic process displays some |} 
given characteristic. These constituent elements are the following: 
(1) The economic outlook or the economic spirit. By this I mean the 
sum total of the purposes, motives, and principles which determine 
men’s behaviour in economic life. (2) Man isnaturally a social animal. 
Economic actions necessarily affect many people. Methods of organiz- 
ing the actions of these people and of regulating their relations to each 
other must be contrived. Each cannot be allowed to obey his un- 
controlled subjectivity. Each must know what he may expect of others 
and what others expect of him. The relations between them must be 
governed according to forms external to and independent of the par- 
ticular individuals affected. An impersonal system of regulation, an 
objective order, is the second element of the economic process. This 
can be comprehensively described as the form of economic life. (3) Let 
me turn now to the actual production of goods. For this purpose 
expedients must be contrived, tools and machines must be invented 
and applied, if we are to mould external nature to our will. These 
technical contrivances constitute the substance of the economic process. 
Cotton-spinning, for instance, is an economic activity. In connection 
with it we can think of the aims of the cotton-spinner and the principles 
which guide his actions—whether his object is to make money or 
merely to make shirts for himself, whether he conducts his business on 
rational or on traditional lines. Or we can think of his relations with — 
his workers and his customers. For instance, when he is making 
contracts he has to follow certain rules, imposed upon him by the legal 
system under which he happens to live. Or we can think of the whole — 
process of cotton-spinning—the preparation of the raw material, the — 
application to it of tools or machinery, the packing and dispatch of the | 
finished product, and so on. j 
I am now in a position to define the concept of ‘the economic — 
system ” more precisely: it is the mode of providing for material wants, 
regarded as a unit which is (1) animated by a definite spirit, (2) regu- 
lated and organized according to a definite plan, and (3) applying a 
definite technical knowledge. This concept of the economic system 
actually satisfies all the requirements which we can make of an ultimate 
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idea that is to form the basis of a system. The earlier attempts at 
systematization sought to provide such an idea by emphasizing single 
prominent characteristics, but these attempts were far less serviceable. 
_ They were able to distinguish only single aspects of economic life, 
whereas the concept of ‘‘ the economic system ”’ is wide enough to 
comprehend every aspect. On the other hand, it is definite enough 
to grasp the historical concreteness of economic life, and thereby it 
proves itself far superior, for the purpose of framing a system, to purely 
formal ideas such as that of national economy. Finally, it is general 
enough to be applied to every conceivable economic institution from 
the most primitive to the most highly developed. 

The significant forms which economic life can assume are limited 
(x) by the fact that the forms which each constituent element of the 
economic process can assume are limited; (2) by the fact that the 
possible significant combinations of the forms which each constituent 
element can assume are limited. Hence the number of economic 
systems is limited. In the following list the conceivable possibilities 
of variation are surveyed, and I believe that it is comprehensive. 

A. Spirit (Economic outlook): (1) The principle of satisfying 
natural wants—the money-making principle. (2) Traditionalism— 
Rationalism. (3) Solidarity—Individualism. 

B. Form (Regulation and Organization): (1) Restriction—Freedom. 
(2) Private enterprise—Public ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. (3) Democracy—Aristocracy. (4) Compactness—Looseness. 
(5) Production for use—Production for the market (Verkehrswirt- 
schaft). (6) Individual concerns—Socialized concerns. 

C. Technical methods: (1) Empirical—Scientific. (2) Stationary— 
Revolutionary. (3) Organic—Non-organic (mechanical, inorganic). 

To the different economic systems of my theoretical classification 
correspond the different economic epochs (economic periods) of history. 
By an economic epoch I mean a stretch of time during which an economic 
system is actually realized in History, or during which economic life 
reveals the features belonging to a definite economic system. In 
the succession of the economic systems certain regular sequences can 
be observed. These sequences are based on psychological laws in so far 
as there are immanent in a given economic system forces which are 
responsible for the emergence of its successor. The way in which 
economic aristocracy has been followed by economic democracy and 
economic democracy by economic aristocracy shows this most plainly. 
The course of economic history is clearly marked by the alternation of 
these two types, and there seems to be something inevitable in this 
continual interchange. It may be that here we can formulate an 
‘evolutionary tendency.’’ The following are the historical facts, 
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which reveal (at least for European economic life) this rhythm of a 
regular alternation between the two. (1) Economic Democracy: the 
primitive economic arrangements prevailing in Europe; (2) Econo- 
mic Aristocracy: the economic arrangements prevailing among the 
nomad shepherds; (3) Economic Democracy: the village community; 
(4) Economic Aristocracy: the manorial system; (5) Economic Demo- 
cracy: the handicraft system; (6) Economic Aristocracy: capitalism. 
It seems as though this aristocratic period is in its turn to be succeeded 
by a democratic one. Thereare certainly unmistakable signs pointing 
that way—the growing influence of the Trade Unions, the progress 
made by the Co-operative movement, the increasing restriction which 
protective legislation imposes on economic freedom, the new concep- 
tions of public administration which have permeated both central and 
local authorities, etc. 

We cannot think of human beings making organized provision for 
their material wants apart from some economic system. Thus every 
economic system must come into being within the framework of some 
other. When an economic system begins to develop, some other 
system must already be in existence. (It is natural to ask: How 
did the first economic system develop? We might just as well ask: 
How did man become man, how did he “ evolve’ from the animal ? 
This question belongs to metaphysics and is unimportant for our special 
subject.) There are periods when a particular economic system can 
be observed in a comparatively pure form, when it leaves its mark upon 
every branch of economic activity. This is the epoch in which the 
system reaches its climax. Before the climax is reached, it has to 
pass through an early epoch, and the early epoch of one economic 
system constitutes the late epoch of another. When an economic 
system first appears, or is beginning to decay and to lose its distinctive 
vitality, we can speak of a ‘‘ mixed ’’ period, a transition period, and 
contrast it with a period of full development, or a “ pure’’ period. 
I have illustrated this attempt to classify different epochs in the case of 
the Capitalist system, in which I have distinguished the epochs of 
early, full, and late Capitalism (Friihkapitalismus, Hochkapitalismus, 
Spatkapitalismus), and my terminology has been widely accepted (in 
German). 

This idea of the ‘‘ economic system,” and a theory of economic life 
based upon it, enable us to approach the study of economic history 
with every prospect of obtaining fruitful results. Economic history 
has not had at its disposal a body of theory constructed to meet its 
special requirements. It has been dependent upon theories originally 
formulated in alien spheres of culture; and it is to save the economic 
historian from the two extreme perils which menace him—on the one 
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hand, the absence of any systematic theory of his own, on the other, 
the acceptance of principles framed to deal with subjects of a different 
nature—that the concept of an ‘‘ economic system ”’ is put forward. 
' I have myself ventured aloft in the machine which I have constructed, 
and I feel that it has come through the test adequately. In the three 
volumes of my principal work, Modern Capitalism,’ I have sought to 
give “‘a systematized historical account of European economic life 
in its entirety, from its beginnings to the present day.” I have not, 
however, succeeded up to the present in obtaining recognition as a 
historian. People are beginning—though slowly—to familiarize 
themselves with my theory, but my work is regarded as being only 
theoretical, and is not considered to be a contribution to history as 
well. The reviewer of my book is merely expressing a widely held 
opinion when he says, “‘ This capitalism of his is an abstract concep- 
tion, the object of a theory. Capitalism as an object of experience 
has not found in him its historian, and the further his work progresses 
the more apparent this fact becomes.... His exposition of the decisive 
period of Hochkapitalismusisstilla very different thing from an historical 
account of modern economic development.’? The question at issue 
is not, of course, whether my book is good or bad. It is possible that 
my contribution to the subject is inadequate. Yet this critic, like 
many others, holds a very favourable opinion of my work. He writes: 
“Tt must be conceded to Sombart that he has, indeed, been able 
brilliantly to analyze the phenomena of capitalism which are common 
to all Europe; but . . .” and then he points out, as I have mentioned 
above, that my book is not a history of Capitalism. But what is it, 
if not a history? I must propound a few more considerations of a 
general character to make clear the error into which my critic has fallen. 


Ae 


I have dealt with the contrast between theory and history. Let 
me turn now to the contrast between “‘general’’ and “‘ special’ 
history. It is important to be clear about the following point: all 
history is concerned to portray the individual. It seeks to record 
the actual, the concrete event. The actual can never be completely 
expressed in terms of a general significance. History seeks to delineate 
the ever-individual reality in its individuality. History (in contrast 
to theory) is limited by considerations of space and time. We must, 
however, distinguish the individual from the special case. What has 
once been done can never be undone—and in this respect it remains 

1 Last edition, 1928. Munich, Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 


2 Ante, II., 325. 
VOL. II. 2 
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individual—even if it is done again a thousand times in the same 
or, rather—for exact repetition is impossible—in a similar manner. 
Such an event which occurs over and over again, given certain condi- 
tions, may be called a representative (kollektives) event. We must 
be quite clear about this: all history and particularly economic 
history has to deal mainly not with the special case, but with events 
and situations which recur, and recurring exhibit some similarity of 
feature—instances which can be grouped together, given a collective 
label, and treated asa whole. On the other hand, what relates exclu- 
sively to a single person, or a single occurrence, or a simgle example, 
can form the subject only of a monograph in the narrow sense of the 
term—an account of a single special case. Thus I can write a history 
of the Bank of England, or a history of the House of Rothschild, or a 
history of a particular peasant’s holding, or of a particular craftsman. 
But in economic history, as we know, works of this character are excep- 
tional. Studies of the first type predominate. They can, it is true, 
exhibit a remarkable diversity: we can have, for instance, a history of 
London banks, a history of English note-issuing banks, a history of 
English banking, a history of British banking, a history of European 
banking. The time-framework also can vary considerably. More- 
over, the degree of generality which can be observed depends upon 
whether the historian confines his attention merely to one sphere of 
economic life or extends it to several; whether he treats of trade or of 
trade and traffic, or of economic history as a whole. The standpoint 
alone can enable us to decide whether a subject is to be regarded as 


particular rather than general. In relation to English banking, a 


history of the London banks must be regarded as particular. And 
yet a history of the London banks belongs to the first type mentioned 
above. It deals with the fate of a number of particular businesses, 
conceived as a unity, the parts of which need not be mentioned 
~ separately. Regarded from this standpoint, what is the relation of 
my work to the ordinary type of historical survey? Its distinctive 
feature is this: in considering economic phenomena I seek general 
characteristics and I carry my search as far as it legitimately can be 
carried. I restrict myself to the culture of the nations of Southern 
and Western Europe (the nations which, since the period of the Migra- 
tions, have made Europe’s history), and to that of North America. Had 
I not observed this restriction, I should have been overwhelmed by an 
unwieldly mass of facts, utterly lacking coherence and continuity. 
To write a history of “ Capitalism ” is impossible: all we can hope to do 
is to write a history of “‘ Modern Capitalism.’’ Keeping, then, within 
the limits I have prescribed, I disregard the individual peculiarities 
of the various nations. The question I ask is: What economic pheno- 
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mena, which lead to the development of “‘ Modern Capitalism ”’ and 
are essential to it, can be regarded as common to al// European nations ? 
Iam convinced that this way of stating the question is right. I would 
go even further, and say that unless they take account of it, specialized 
investigations into the economic fate of particular groups have little 
prospect of being fruitful. I do not mean that my work excludes 
specialized research, whether it relates to a whole country, a particular 
village, or a particular industry. On the contrary, it makes such 
research far more fruitful. Only when we understand what European 
economic history is can we write German, French, or English economic 
history. My procedure has resembled that of the mathematician, 
who takes out the letter recurring in all values and places it before a 
bracket, so that he says a(b-+c-+d ...) instead of ab+ac+tad.... I 
have taken European economic histories—the product of European 
and national elements—sought for the European factors, and traced 
the peculiar forms which they have assumed. Every historian who 
reflects on this procedure must recognize its justification as an adjunct 
to historical research in the narrower sense. There must be an end of 
the suggestions about my “squeezing historical facts into ill-fitting 
theoretical schemes,’’ and about the unhistorical character of my 
work. I shall always be grateful to those who detect mistakes in 
points of detail. But it is well to be quite clear as to what constitutes 
a ‘“‘mistake’”’ in a work such as mine. My statements of fact may 
occasionally be inaccurate; my surveys of events may occasionally be 
a little too concise; perhaps I may not always present events in their 
exact chronological order—but I do not regard myself in these cases 
as making “‘ mistakes.”” For my purposes it is quite unimportant 
whether it was Anton or Jacob Fugger who did business with the 
Emperor, whether the Banque de Belge (the first bank of its kind) was 
founded in 1833 orin 1835. What isimportant is that the case adduced 
should be typical and should be assigned to the appropriate period. It 
is my earnest contention that such a treatment of the past is also 
History. It is general history in the widest interpretation of the term. 
And general history is necessary to complement the monograph and 
the highly specialized study. 

I claim for my work that it makes a contribution both to theory 
and to history. I trust that it may help to end the baseless hostility 
| prevailing between economic theory and economic history. Theory 
and history are not enemies. It is time that theorists and historians 
realized that work of permanent value can only be produced from their 
co-operation. To emphasize this, and thereby to vindicate my own 


life’s work, are the objects of this essay. 
WERNER SOMBART. 


THE PLACE OF THE NETHERLANDS IN THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF MEDIAEVAL EUROPE* 


history of Europe is explained, like that which they have held 

in its political history, by their geographical position. Situated 
at the extremity of the “ commercial axis” of France and also at the 
extremity of the great plain of Northern Germany, and fronting England 
along the whole length of their coasts, they form the meeting-place of 
the great lines of communication of the West. They are a place of 
junction and of crossroads, and if they have been the battlefield of 
Europe they have also been a peculiarly active centre of commercial 
attraction, while the convergence of transport routes upon them gave 
rise to an export industry from very early times. Whether viewed 
from the point of view of exchange or from that of production, their 
economic history exhibits a distinctly international character, and it 
is this feature, indeed, which gives it its unique interest. 


[Ts place which the Netherlands have occupied in the economic 


iB 


Before the Roman conquest it was through the Netherlands that 
the tin imported from Britain took its way to the port of Marseilles. 
On the other hand, the golden coins of the Belgian tribes, struck, like 
those of the Celts in Gaul, in imitation of the Macedonian staters, bear 
witness to the existence of relations between these tribes and the 
Mediterranean. The annexation of the country by Rome (57-51 B.C.) 
naturally introduced, together with security, the practices of a developed 
economic life. The soil was cleared and cultivated to a considerable 
extent, and the area cultivated seems to have remained unchanged 
from this period until the end of the eleventh century. Roads were 
constructed from the reign of Augustus onwards, and linked the whole 
region with the South; and by them it came in contact with Medi- — 
terranean civilization. There were, indeed, at this period, nothing but 
small provincial towns in the country which later was to become so 


1 The word Netherlands is used in this article in its geographical and not its 
political sense—i.e., to indicate the basins of the Scheldt, the Lower and Middle 
Meuse and the Lower Rhine which are now divided between France, Belgium and 
Holland. 
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decidedly urban. Tongres, Tournai, Bavai, Cassel were only secondary 
administrative centres, incapable of rivalling the towns on the banks 
of the Rhine and the Moselle. The population was mainly rural, but 
“it lived in plenty. The excavations of the many villas discovered in 
Hainault, Brabant, Luxembourg and in the district of Namur have 
brought to light a style of furnishing which abounds in “‘ objets d’art ”’ 
of Italian or Oriental manufacture, and marble imported from Illyria 
and Africa was used in decoration. The raising of cattle was a con- 
siderable occupation, and the hams and geese of Belgium were the 
delight of Roman “ gourmets”’; while the sale of cereals was assured, 
thanks to the military administration which bought them for victualling 
the legions encamped along the Rhine. By the side of such purely 
agricultural pursuits there existed a rural industry which appears to 
have been particularly active. The brass manufacture was carried 
on on the banks of the Upper Meuse, while forges were plentiful between 
the Sambre and Meuse, and glass works around Namur. Pottery was 
made with such skill that its products can be acclaimed as the most 
perfect produced in any Roman province. Finally, in the plains by 
the coast, where the woollen industry was to flourish so greatly in the 
Middle Ages, cloaks (sage) and mantles (bivri) were already being 
manufactured and exported to the other side of the Alps. All this 
evidence leads to the conclusion that Belgium, undoubtedly, owes the 
beginnings of her industrial life to Rome. Commerce was carried on 
both by land to Gaul and Italy, and by sea to Britain. Boulogne, 
where the routes from the Mediterranean met the sea, was an important 
traffic centre, and at Domburg, at the mouth of the Scheldt, the remains 
of a temple to the Celtic goddess Nehallenia, patron of navigation, 
have been discovered. The Classis Germanica, which had its workshops 
at Mayence, had established branches at Nimwegen, at Leyden, at 
Katwijk, and at Rumpst on the Rupel.* 

It is a very significant fact that the Frankish occupation of the 
Netherlands in the fifth century did not destroy this economic life. 
No doubt the troubles and the rapine inseparable from an invasion 
must have given it some serious shocks, but it is noticeable that its 
principal features reappear in Merovingian Gaul from the reign of 
Clovis. In spite of the scanty evidence, we know for certain that up to 
about the year 700 Mediterranean commerce was still spreading all 
kinds of Oriental spices over the country.? Papyrus, imported from 
Egypt, was so plentiful that it could be regularly bought at the market 


1 F, Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut romanisée, xxvi. (Brussels, 1914). 

2 H. Pirenne, ‘‘ Un contraste économique, Mérovingiens et Carolingiens,”’ in 
Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire (1923), 223 seq. See also Mediaeval Cities, 
18 seq. (Princeton, 1925). 
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of Cambrai, and no doubt in many other places. Shipbuilding and 
seafaring must have retained their importance at Maestricht and at 
Duurstede near Utrecht; and so must the brass industry at Huy, to 
judge from the large number of coins struck in these districts in Mero- 
vingian times. It is certain also that the woollen weaving, which was 
so flourishing in the ninth century, cannot have disappeared in the 
course of the preceding centuries. 


II. 

The serious crisis caused by the irruption of Islam into the Medi- 
terranean basin, which coincides with the beginning of the Carolingian 
period, had an immediate repercussion in the Netherlands. Closing 
the Mediterranean along the coast of Gaul, and severing the relations 
of the latter with Syria and Egypt, it dried up the stream of commerce 
from Marseilles which had not ceased, even after the fall of the Roman 
Empire, to reach and vivify the districts of the north. From the reign 
of Charlemagne onwards clothes cease to be made of silk and the spices 
and wine of Gaza disappear from the list of foodstuffs. Just as the 
latter no longer includes anything but indigenous commodities, so 
none but linen or woollen garments are any longer worn. This altera- 
tion, imposed by external forces on the habits of the people, seems to 
have turned to the advantage of the woollen industry in which the 
ancestors of the Flemings had already been long engaged. It is 
certain that from the beginning of the ninth century this industry 
enjoyed an extraordinary popularity. It was the only one which was — 
vigorous enough under the Carolingian Empire to carry on an export 
trade. The so-called Frisian cloths (pallia fresonica) mentioned in the 
writings of the period were undoubtedly woven in Flanders, but, as 
often happens in commercial history, they have been named from the 
people who transported them, and it was in Frisian ships that they were 
carried from Duurstede and Utrecht down the valley of the Rhine. 
These cloths, made by the peasants on the coasts or by the women in 
the women’s working houses (gynecea) of the great estates of the 
Scheldt basin, were not only beyond the reach of competition for their 
quantity, but also for their fineness and beauty of colour. It was 
Frisian cloth which Charlemagne chose to offer to the Caliph Haroun 
al Raschid in return for his gifts. It must be supposed that it was 
thanks to the preservation of Gallo-Roman technique, and in particular 
of the processes of fulling and dyeing, that the Flemish cloth industry 
from that time onwards exhibited all the characteristics of a luxury 


1 H. Pirenne, ‘‘ Draps de Frise ou draps de Flandre,” in Vierteljahrschrift 
fiir Social und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1909), 308 seq. 
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industry which it was to keep until the end of the Middle Ages. Its 
curious prosperity in this period is all the more remarkable because of 
the striking contrast which it forms with the essentially agricultural 
civilization to which the closing of the Mediterranean had reduced 
Western Europe. Except in Italy and in the Netherlands the economy 
of that period was a self-sufficing economy. It realized its classic form 
in the organization of the great estates after the type laid down in the 
Capitulare de Villis. In the absence of markets, none of them pro- 
duced more than sufficient for the needs of their proprietors and of 
the familia of serfs who cultivated the ground, and in consequence each 
made a point of producing everything necessary to its own subsistence. 
In these conditions the circulation of money was reduced to the strictest 
minimum. Not only were silver coins substituted for gold from the 
reign of Charlemagne, but rents were almost always paid, and feudal 
dues of all sorts rendered in kind. Nothing is more certain than that 
the Netherlands were forced to adopt this retrogressive economy. The 
fact that nearly all the monasteries in this region, where the cultivation 
of the vine is impossible, made a point of obtaining estates in the vine- 
; growing countries, either in the valleys of the Rhine and Moselle or in 
that of the Seine, as gifts from their benefactors, proves that they were 
unable to obtain wine by ordinary commercial means.‘ The privileged 
situation of the Netherlands prevented them, however, from being 
entirely confined to this marketless economic system. In spite of 
everything a certain commercial activity continued to manifest itself, 
not only among the Frisians at Duurstede and Utrecht, but also at 
Quentovic (Estaple) on the Canche, which was a very active port. 
The extent of the relations between these places and the North is most 
positively attested for us by the discovery of their coins in England 
and even on the shores of the Baltic. It is characteristic also that the 
only gold coins minted by the Carolingian kings besides those of Uzés 
were struck in Friesland.2 The influence of maritime commerce was 
naturally felt in the interior, and its repercussion developed river 
transport. Portus, that is to say depéts and staples, existed on the 
banks of the large rivers, and Tournai and Valenciennes on the Scheldt 
and Maestricht on the Meuse had become or had continued to be im- 
portant agglomerations of merchants and shipbuilders. Thus, although 
the Netherlands had ceased to be the most distant point of focus for 
Mediterranean traffic as they had been during the Roman and Mero- 
vingian periods, yet, thanks to their woollen industry and to their 


1 H. van Werveke, ‘‘ Comment les établissements religieux belges se procu- 
raient-ils du vin au haut Moyen Age,” in Revue belge de philologie et d’histowre 
(1923), 643 seq. we 

2 M. Prou, Les Monnaies carolingiennes, xxxiii. (Paris, 1896). 
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commerce on the rivers and the North Sea, they still presented an 
aspect which could not be paralleled north of the Alps. If they had 
escaped the catastrophe which brought upon them the inroads of the 
Northmen in the second half of the ninth century, they might have 
gradually extended their commercial activity around them and have 
considerably hastened the economic renaissance of Western Europe. 
The cause of the sudden descent of the Northmen on England and 
the Continent in the ninth century is still unknown. It is extremely 
probable that it may be considered from some points of view as a 
consequence of the invasion of Islam. What is known of the com- 
mercial relations which the Swedes maintained with Mohammedan 
Asia by way of the Volga and the Caspian Sea, as early as the eighth 
century, leads us to believe that they had considerably developed the 
navigation of the Baltic. Impelled by their example, the Danes and 
Norwegians in their turn set out on those expeditions of commerce 
and piracy which were naturally directed towards the British Isles and 
the shores of the continent facing the North Sea and the Atlantic. 
Whatever the truth may be, the disasters which they inflicted on these 
districts were immense. The Netherlands, which the large river 
estuaries laid widely open to the enemy fleets, suffered more from their 
ravages than any other country. All its monasteries and all its ports 
were pillaged or reduced to ashes. Quentovic disappeared: Duurstede 
was ravaged four times in succession. It was only after the victory 
won by Arnoul of Carinthia at Louvain in 891 that the barbarians 
ceased to attack a country which was by this time ina state of complete 
_ exhaustion and no longer offered them a sufficiently tempting spoil. 
It is needless to remark that during these years commerce and industry 
disappeared for the time being, but they were not slow in reviving. 
The geographical situation of the country was too favourable for 
their eclipse to last long, and they recovered after the Norman 


invasion of the ninth century just as they had done after the Frank. 
invasion of the fifth century. 


III. 


It may even be asked if the Normans themselves did not contribute 
to the revival. Their invasions had only been the violent prelude to — 
the period of maritime supremacy which they exercised in the North — 
Sea and in the Baltic, before they were dispossessed in the twelfth 
century by the Teutonic Hansa. As soon as they began to substitute 
more peaceful pursuits for military activity, they appear as merchants 
along those rivers of the Netherlands which they had visited, in the first 
place, as pirates. It is known for certain that in the tenth century 
they were carrying on trade at Utrecht and in Flanders. It was 
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probably through their agency that the coins struck in a number of 
places in the Netherlands began, from this time onwards, to penetrate 
into Sweden, to the isles of Gétland and Oland and even as far as 
‘Poland.1 The inhabitants of the country, for their part, soon began 
again to utilize the means of communication which nature had put so 
generously at their disposal. The inhabitants of the valley of the 
Meuse may be traced, descending the river to its junction with the 
Rhine, ascending the latter to Cologne and thence travelling to Goslar 
to provide themselves with the copper which they needed for the 
metal industry, now reviving at Huy and Dinant. On the other 
side of the country, on the coast of Flanders, commerce sprang up again 
between Bruges, which was beginning to grow at the base of the gulf 
of Zwin, and the Thames estuary. The market tariff of London (gg1- 
1002) mentions the merchandise sold there by the Flemings, and also 
names the men of Liége, Nivelles, and Huy.” It is almost certain that 
the latter came to buy the tin which they needed for their brass manu- 
facture. As to the Flemings, no doubt they imported cloth and ex- 
ported in return cargoes of that fine English wool which was soon to 
become the main raw material of their industry. The international 
character of economic life thus reappeared with its revival. The 
commerce which the Netherlands carried on with foreign countries, 
exporting the produce of the national industry and importing raw 
materials, presents a very different appearance from the petty chaffer- 
ing round a local market, which, according to a far too prevalent 
theory, proceded the economic revival of Europe. In reality, both in 
the Netherlands and in Italy, this revival was brought about by long- 
distance commerce. 

In the absence of exact information, the status of the travelling 
merchants and navigators of the tenth century admits only of hypo- 
thesis. There is nothing which would lead one to see in them the 
servants to whom certain monastic houses entrusted their provisioning, 
and who gradually emancipated themselves and carried on trade on 
their own account. The general arguments against this view are all 
the stronger in the case of the Netherlands because merchants acting 
for monastic houses are unknown there. Everything which can be 
gathered about the early mercatores of the Netherlands obliges us to 
consider them as independent of manorial power. From what class 
did they come? If that is a question which cannot be answered with 
certainty, all the evidence, at any rate, points to the fact that they must 
be looked for among those vagantes, those pauperes, in brief those 


1 Al. Bugge, ‘‘Die Nordeuropaische Verkehrswege im friihen Mittelalter,’”’ 
Vierteljahrschvift fiir Social und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1906), 227 seq. 
2 Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i., 232. 
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vagabonds who, lacking land, wandered about society in search of a 
living. Some lived on alms, others took service in the army, others, 
no doubt, took the chances involved in entering upon the career ofa 
wandering trader. They must be regarded as bold and enterprising 
adventurers. Capital they had none. Among them we cannot trace 
a single landowner selling his property to realize capital wherewith to 
enter trade. Very primitive forms of credit must have sufficed for 
their operations. Others may have been enabled by some lucky 
chance to build up a basis from which to start. But above all, and this 
is particularly important, they did not work singly. Nothing could 
have been less individualistic than their method of trade. It was only 
carried on thanks to the possibility of association, which multiplied 
the results of their efforts by uniting them. The merchant gilds, which 
appear as already solidly established in the eleventh century, must be 
as old as the revival of commerce; for this commerce, whether by land 
or sea, was a commerce of caravans. It was in armed bands, rigidly 
disciplined, headed by a chief (the doyen), and flying each its own flag 
that the mercatores appeared at the markets. Whether they called 
themselves gilds, hansas, or charitable associations (caritas), their aspect 
and object was always the same. As commercial activity became 
more intense they began to specialize. In the twelfth century all the 
Flemish groups which carried on trade in England were federated in a 
vast association bearing the name of the “‘ Hansa of London.”’? 

The territorial rulers were lavish of support to these merchants 
who, by paying the transit dues (teloneum) which were so frequently 
charged along the roads and rivers, contributed largely to their finances. 
They took them under their especial protection, and the laws which they 
promulgated inflicted punishments, even up to the death penalty, for 
offences against these useful travellers. Further, the merchants had 
direct access to the royal court—i.e., to public jurisdiction. The manor 
courts could not summon them; for the merchant, wherever he went, 
was treated as a freeman, though many were certainly the younger sons 
of. serfs who had left their fathers’ mansus to seek adventure. Who 
could tell outside the manor where they were born? Their wandering — 
life wiped out all traces of their origin and no one knew their civil 
status, so that they had to be treated as freemen; for the status of — 
serfdom could not be presumed. It must be noticed therefore, and it 
is an observation of the highest importance, that, from its very begin- 
ning, commerce developed under the régime of personal liberty. 

It goes without saying that the wandering life of the merchants 
made indispensable a certain number of fixed posts around which they 


1H. Pirenne, ‘La hanse flamande de Londres,” in Bullet. de l’Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres (1899), 65 seq. 
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gravitated. Such a life could not dispense with permanent centres 
which could serve as winter quarters, as depdts for the collection of 
goods, and for shelter to ships and waggons. It is obvious, moreover, 
that the situation of these places must correspond to the needs of 
commerce—+.e., that they must be fixed on those spots where the lie 
of the ground, the course and depth of the rivers, and the height of the 
banks naturally provided opportunities for passage and for an assem- 
blage of people. Thus, in the course of the tenth century, concentrations 
of merchants grew up, for example, at Ghent at the junction of the 
Lys and the Scheldt, at Bruges at the base of the Zwin estuary, at 
Cambrai where the Scheldt ceases to be navigable, at St. Omer on the 
Aa, at Lille on the Deule, at Douai on the Scarpe, at Maestricht where 
the road from Cologne to the sea crossed the Meuse, at Liége at the 
junction of the Meuse and the Ourthe, and higher up the Meuse at 
Huy and at Dinant.1. These collections of merchants have a charac- 
teristic name, that of portus—t.e., ports, depéts, bases for merchandise. 
The name well indicates their essentially commercial character. It is 
the original of the Flemish word poort which means town, and, even 
if all the other evidence did not point in that direction, it would need 
nothing more to prove that the towns of the Netherlands owed their 
origin to commerce. While in France and on the banks of the Rhine 
and the Danube the revival of town life took place, almost without 
exception, in the ancient Roman cities, in the Netherlands, on the 
contrary, the oldest and most active centres are generally to be found 
in new towns. Only Tournai and Cambrai are earlier than the Middle 
Ages. Everywhere else the merchant group which formed the germ 
of the town is completely cut off from the ancient tradition. But that 
was not because the towns were built on virgin soil. Wherever the 
portus grew up there was already a fortified enceinte, built after the 
invasions of the Northmen, to serve as a refuge for the people of the 
neighbourhood, and it was around the walls of these ‘“‘ burgs”’ that the 
merchants collected. But it would be quite incorrect to believe that 
the “ burg ” had given birth to the town. The town was in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but it did not develop out of it. The contrast 
between the two is as clear cut as possible, for the ‘‘ burg ”’ was intended 
for military purposes only; its garrison of knights lived on the revenues 
of the neighbouring soil, and its size remained stationary. The portus, 
} on the contrary, lived only by commerce, and, growing in proportion 
as its increasing activity attracted newcomers, it soon surrounded the 
ancient feudal fortress with its new quarters, shut it in on all sides, 


oo 


1 H. Pirenne, ‘“Les villes flamandes avant le XIle siécle,”’ in Annales de 
l'Est et du Nord (1905), 9 seg. G. Des Marez, Etude sur la propriété fonciére dans 
les villes du Moyen-Age et spécialement en Flandre (Gand, 1898). 
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and finally absorbed it. Even by the twelfth century this process had 
taken place. The now useless walls were demolished and turned into 
building land. The merchant portus had assimilated the feudal burg 
and finished by appropriating its name. Originally the merchant 
settlement was surrounded with a palisade which sheltered it from 
robbers, and soon this wooden defence gave way to a wall, always 
extending in size, built of solid stone ramparts edged with ditches. 
From thenceforth the portus, in the centre of which the old burg was 
falling to ruins, became itself the burg; and from the end of the eleventh 
century its inhabitants bore the new name of burgesses (burgenses), 
so that by a curious change of meaning the “ bourgeosie,” born of 
commerce, are designated by a name borrowed from feudal language.* 


IV. 


At the beginning of the twelfth century a new and external impulse 
affected the economic activity of the Netherlands. Just as the closing 
of the Mediterranean by Islam had put an end to their relations with 
the Southern countries, so these were renewed with the revival of naviga- 
tion there by the Christian countries. The Netherlands became that 
meeting-place for the commerce of Italy and of the North which they 
were to remain until the end of the Middle Ages. Before 1127 Lombard 
merchants were attending the Flemish fairs, and it was their presence 
which gave these fairs, established at Thourout, Ypres, Messines, 
Lilleand Douai, the importance of which the famous fairs of Champagne 
were to rob them in the thirteenth century. But the transformation 
of the latter into international centres of European commerce did 
nothing to diminish the intensity of the relations between Flanders and 
Italy. It rather benefited both by putting them in contact with the 
movement of European commerce of which they were the centre. 
The Italians came to Flanders to buy cloth for which payment was 
made by “‘ fair letters ” on the fairs of Champagne.? On their side the 
Flemings came to sell their stuffs at Troyes, at Provins, at Lagny and 
at Bar-sur-Aube, and this made them a more and more popular item in 
the general stream of commerce. The fairs of Champagne served 
the Flemish merchants at once as a clearing-house, if one may use such 
a word of that period, and as a new market for their trade. 

The increase in economic activity in the twelfth century resulted — 
in the creation of a considerable number of very rich men among the — 
merchant class. We know, from the account of a certain Werimbold, 

1 What is said here of the part played by the ‘‘ burgs ”’ applies equally to the 
places where the portus of merchants attached itself to the fortified seat of an 


episcopal civitas as at Tournai, Cambrai and Liége. 
* G. Des Marez, La lettre de foive a Ypres au XIII* siécle (Brussels, 1901). 
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given in the Gesta episcoporum Cameracensium, the way in which a large 
fortune was acquired, and the nature of capital investments. Werim- 
bold, beginning with nothing, entered the service of a rich bourgeois 
and was given the superintendence of his business, met with marvellous 
success and ended by marrying his master’s daughter. The gains which 
he made in commerce he invested in purchases of land and in urban 
rents, and thus became a great landed proprietor.1 His story is that 
of many others. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, in fact, 
the land belonged entirely to a class of rich merchants, new men, to 
whom the texts give the characteristic name of homines hereditari. 
Not all, moreover, limited themselves to investing their trade profits 
in real property. Many, like William Cade of St. Omer,? or Simon 
Saphir and Salomon Rinvisch of Ghent, or the Louchards of Arras, 
devoted themselves particularly to finance.? They lent considerable 
sums to the King of England, to the Count of Flanders, to feudal lords 
and to towns in search of loans. It was no doubt to obtain forgiveness 
for these transactions, which were entirely condemned by the Church 
under the name of usury, that they vied with each other in charitable 
foundations. Werimbold redeemed the duty which oppressed the 
citizens at one of the gates of Cambrai, others built hospitals for the 
sick, asylums for the aged and infirm, and so on. Towards the middle 
of the thirteenth century the improved processes of exchange and 
credit which the Italians introduced into the Netherlands made it 
possible for the latter to take the place of the native financiers, and 
from that time onwards the capitalists of the country only meddled 
sporadically with finance, which was entirely annexed by the Italians, 
who were known in current language as Lombards or Cahorsins, though 
merchants of Cahors seem to have been exceedingly rare on the shores 
of the North Sea. 

While Italian moneylenders abounded in Flanders and shortly 
afterwards in all other parts of the Netherlands, Jews, on the contrary, 
were very scarce. It is curious to notice that the more active, economic- 
ally, a region showed itself the less the Jews appeared init. Theyseem 
hardly to have taken part in business at all, and to have confined 
themselves exclusively to petty moneylending transactions. In 1261 
the Duke of Brabant, Henri III., ordered their expulsion from the 


1 Gestes des évéques de Cambrai de 1092 a@ 1138, ed. Ch. de Smedt, 122 seq. 
(Paris, 1880). 

2 H. Jenkinson, ‘‘ William Cade,” in English Historical Review (1913), 209 seq. 
Cf. ibid., vol. xxviii., 522 and 730, and ‘“‘ A Moneylender’s Bond of the Twelfth 
Century,” in Essays-offered to Dr. Poole (1927), 190 seq. / 

3 G, Bigwood, “‘ Le régime juridique et économique du commerce de l’argent 
dans la Belgique du Moyen Age,” in Mém. in 8vo de l’Acad. Royale de Belgique, 
second series, vol. xiv. (1921). 
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duchy in his will; but his widow, the Duchess Aleyde, did not carry 
out this measure, but consulted St. Thomas Aquinas about the proper 
treatment to apply to them.! In a word, the part they played was 
negligible. A case of sacrilege in 1370, in which a Jew was accused, , 
brought about their expulsion from Brabant, and from that date they 
are hardly mentioned in the Netherlands. They only reappear under 
entirely different conditions, first at Antwerp and then at Amsterdam, , 
in the course of the sixteenth century. 

All that has been said above of the commercial movement proves; 
how intimately it was linked with industry. No doubt it was not the: 
latter which had called it into being, for the geographical situation of [ 
the district was bound to attract it; but it is none the less evident that : 
the country’s industrial life hastened its appearance and contributed | 
largely to its progress. Thanks, no doubt, to the preservation of Roman | 
technical methods, manufactures were, indeed, distinguished for their ° 
excellence. It has been seen above that this was the case with the: 
cloth of Flanders, and the superiority of the brass goods made in the | 
valley of the Meuse is attested by the introduction of the word “ dinan- 
derie’”’ into commercial language. If the soil of Belgium produced no 
commodity such as wine or salt which compelled the foreigner to come 
and buy, this disadvantage was largely compensated by the products 
of her industry. Thanks to them she could even supply an export 
trade, the growth of which was increasingly accentuated from the tenth 
century onwards. We must notice, further, that the nature of the 
native industry made it necessary to import raw material from abroad. 
The country produced neither the tin nor the copper necessary for 
the metal-workers of Huy and Dinant, and they were forced to get 
them from Germany and England. The woollen industry, though 
probably it originally employed native wool, soon abandoned it for the 
finer and silkier English wool of which Flanders was the principal 
consumer to the end of the Middle Ages. Thus Belgium, as early as the 
twelfth century, exhibits the same characteristic features as mark 
her to-day—those of an industrial country dependent on foreign countries 
for her raw material, and for that very reason unable to maintain herself 
except by export. | 

The progress of industry had the further result of centralizing it 
in the towns. During the Roman period, as well as in Merovingian | 
and Carolingian times, the woollen industry was carried on in the — 
country, and in those days it was an occupation for women, relegated 
to the peasant’s wife or to the female serfs (ancillae) of the manorial 


1 H. Pirenne, ‘‘ La duchesse Aleyde de Brabant et le ‘de Regimine Judaeorum 
de St. Thomas d’Aquin,’” in Bull. de l’Acad. R. de Belgique, Classe de Lettres 
(1928), 43 seq. 
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gyneceum. In proportion, however, as the demand for its products 
grew, production began to migrate towards the portus, where the 
merchants who bought it resided, and men took the place of women 
in the manufacture of cloth from the day when it became a specialized 
occupation. At the same time its technique was modified. The pieces 
had at first been only of the small size (pallia) suitable for making 
cloaks. It was found more practical to increase their length to facilitate 
packing and transport. The ordinary length of a piece of cloth is, even 
today, imposed by the demands of commerce, and, while we are not 
able to fix exactly the first appearance of this practice, it is extremely 
probable that it goes back to the twelfth century. At this period the 
concentration of the woollen industry in the towns was an accomplished 
fact. Outside them, only a few weavers survived in the flat country; 
| and from the end of the twelfth century the continuance of even this 
slight competition was forbidden. Every town reserved for itself the 
monopoly of weaving and of all the complicated operations connected 
with the manufacture of woollen goods. Only one of them, spinning, 
was carried on outside the walls. The urban clothiers gave out wool 
to the peasant women of the neighbouring country who returned 
it as yarn, and the female weavers of an earlier period are now trans- 
formed into spinners. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century the Netherlands had 
acquired the appearance which they were to retain throughout the 
whole of their subsequent history. They had become far excellence 
a country of towns. Nowhere, north of the Alps, are towns so numerous, 
so rich or so active. In this respect the Flemish plain recalls the 
Lombard plain. The urban movement developed from two centres— 
one the basin of the Meuse, the other that of the Scheldt. In the first, 
as one descends the river, are Dinant, Huy, Namur and Liége, all 
engaged in the metal industry ; then the commercial towns of Maestricht, 
Utrecht and Dordrecht. The second area, assisted by its situation 
on the seacoast, shows a denser agglomeration. Valenciennes, Cambrai, 
St. Omer, Lille, Douai, Ypres, Ghent and Bruges were, from the middle 
of the twelfth century, extraordinarily active centres, where commerce 
and the woollen industry developed together and reacted on each other. 
Between the district of the Meuse and that of the Scheldt relations 
were at first few and far between. The latter turned towards the sea, 
the former towards the Rhine and Germany. But in the course of the 
twelfth century the vigorous vitality of the Flemish area attracted the 
commerce of the districts bordering on the Meuse; its magnetism made 
itself felt as far as the Rhine, and all the commerce of the Netherlands 
converged more and more upon it, or, more properly speaking, upon the 
port of Bruges, the importance of which grew astonishingly in the 
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course of the thirteenth century. Thanks to the commercial current 
from the Meuse to the sea, Brabant, situated between the two, revived,| 
and in its turn became covered with towns. About 1150 Antwerp,) 
Malines, Brussels and particularly Louvain, began to compete with thei 
older rivals in the East and West. At the same period secondary; 
towns grew up, in increasing proximity to each other, round all the 
centres where urban life had first sprung up, along the roads and rivers 
which penetrated the country. They were so numerous in Flanders 
and in Brabant, that in the course of the thirteenth century the urban 
population may be said to have been as large and perhaps larger than 
the rural. What is quite certain is that in number of inhabitants the 
principal towns of these areas were not equalled by any elsewhere in 
Western Europe. Their growth was so rapid between 1100 and about 
1350 that their walls had to be enlarged every thirty years. Con-- 
temporary observers, struck with their magnificence, have naively 
exaggerated the importance of their population. It is absolutely’ 
impossible that Ypres in 1247 should have had 200,000 inhabitants, ,> 
but serious evidence permits the belief that the total of 50,000 may’ 
have been reached about this time by Ghent and no doubt by Bruges, , 
and that, by what is known of population in the Middle Ages, is an if 
extraordinarily high figure. It is almost certain that at this period |p 
the areas in the basin of the Scheldt already possessed the character ° 
which they bear today of being the most densely populated region in| 
Europe. 

The feeding of such large urban populations was a very delicate : 
problem. The products of the soil in the neighbourhood could not. 
suffice, and indispensable supplies had to be brought from a distance. 
It was, no doubt, this necessity, as well as the desire to assist commercial 
transport, which led to the numerous canal undertakings carried out 
in Flanders in the course of the thirteenth century. Even so, the 
towns could not be fed without recourse to foreign supplies. As Count 
Guy de Dampierre stated in 1297,3 ‘“‘la Flandre ne se peut suffire st 
d’ailleurs ne lui vient,’ and from this time onward she depended for 
food on the corn from Artois and from the Baltic which was brought to 
Bruges in the course of commerce. Generalizations must not be drawn 
from the state of Flanders. Brabant was in a similar condition, but 
Hainault in the South and Holland in the North cannot be compared | 


1 Naturally there are no precise figures except for the end of the Middle Ages. 
See H. Pirenne, ‘‘ Les dénombrements de la population d’Ypres au XV* siécle,”’ 
in Vterteljahrschrift fiir Social und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1903), I seg., and the 
intro uction by J. Cuvelier in his edition of Dénombrements des foyers en Brabant 
au XIV‘ et au XV° siécles (Brussels, 1912) 

* Essays in Mediaval History presented to T. F. Tout, 1 39 seq. 

3 Kervyn de Lettenhove, Histoire de Flandre, ii., 560. 
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with it. Hainault had only two important towns, Tournai and Valen- 
ciennes, while in Holland, up to the fifteenth century, Utrecht and 
Dordrecht were of much less importance than the towns of Flanders and 
Brabant, and Rotterdam and Amsterdam were still fishing villages. 
The economic expansion of the Northern Netherlands only began in 
the Burgundian period, and throughout all the Middle Ages it was 
surpassed in all branches by that of Belgium. 


V. 


The birth of towns naturally exerted a profound influence on the 
country. It brought about there an entire transformation which 
became the more rapid and complete as urban life developed. The 
economic system of the manor was, as we have seen above, a system 
devoid of markets. Production was directed towards subsistence 
only because there were no buyers. It was not principle but necessity 
which gave it that self-sufficing character which current theory has 
fixed upon as a natural and primitive characteristic. In reality, far 
from being a primitive system it was a decadent system. Its only 
cause was the weakening of commerce, and its disappearance was bound 
to result from commercial revival. The régime of large estates, which 
had become more and more common from the end of the Roman period, 
had had the result of reducing the peasants to a state of serfdom. 
On both lay and ecclesiastical manors there were only serfs liable to 
services and to irredeemable dues fixed by custom for their lord’s 
profit. The two essential features of the manorial economy were thus 
the absence of production for the outside world and a state of serfdom 
forthe inhabitants. Both disappeared under the influence of the towns. 
The collection within their walls of an increasing population which 
must live on provisions brought from outside provided the country 
producers with the markets which they had previously lacked. The 
peasants did not fail to profit by the certainty of being able to sell 
their produce. They no longer worked only for themselves; the surplus 
which they produced at their mansi was sold to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring town. The rent of land went up considerably, 
and the methods of cultivation improved, but instead of benefiting 
from this new situation the proprietors of the soil suffered from it. 
While their serfs grew rich they grew poor. The rising price of pro- 
visions, due not only to increase in demand but also to the fall in the 
value of money, caused by the fact that commerce was making money 
plentiful, brought about a crisis in which they were the only people to 
suffer; for their customary revenues remained fixed, while the cost of 
living rose incessantly. To deal with this deplorable situation, they 
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resorted to two obvious expedients—one was to give up the old 
manorial system, to free their serfs, and to modify the system of 
tenure which had persisted hitherto so as to bring it into relation 
with the new conditions; the second consisted in increasing their 
resources by enlarging the area of cultivated land. These transforma- 
tions were facilitated by the growth of the rural population after the 
disasters caused by the invasions of the Northmen. This growth may 
be observed from the end of the eleventh century, and evidence for it 
may be seen in the establishment of a number of men from Flanders 
and the neighbouring districts in England after the Conquest of 1066, 
and the extensive participation of the Belgians in the First Crusade.* 
In the twelfth century this movement towards emigration was par- 
ticularly directed to Germany, where Dutch and Flemish colonists 
went to cultivate the marshes on the banks of the Lower Elbe. But 
the increasing population found work to do within the country. The 
princes and large landowners gave them an outlet in the draining and 
dyking of the inundated regions on the coast and in the clearing of 
forests and heaths. In the course of the twelfth century the first 
polders were established along the coast and the Lower Scheldt, while 
many new towns (villes-neuves) were founded in Hainault, in the 
south of Luxembourg and in the sandy Jandes of the Campine; and 
it was from that date that the extent of the cultivated area began to 
exceed its dimensions in Roman times. At the same time freedom 
began to prevail among the rural classes. The old system of servitude 
was abolished in favour of the immigrants who came to settle in the 
regions which needed clearing, and little by little the traces of serfdom 
which persisted on the large estates disappeared. At the beginning 
of the fourteenth century the sheriffs (échevins) of Ypres declared “‘ that 
they had never heard tell of any of the status of serfs.’ 


VI. 


This end of the thirteenth century may be considered as the moment 
when the economic evolution, which had begun with the commercial 
revival about 300 years earlier, reached its culminating point. All its 
implications had been realized and it had transformed the organization 
of society. Now appeared a phenomenon analogous to that which 
occurred after the industrial revolution of the nineteenth century; 
new problems arose, and a period in which the question of distribution 
1 R. H. George, y The Contribution of Flanders to the Conquest of England,” 
in Revue Belge de philol. et d’hist. (1926), 81 seq.; G. T. Lapsley, ‘‘ The Flemings in 
England in the Reign of Henry II.,”’ in English Historical Review (1906), 161 seq. 
io? J. W. Thomson, “ Dutch and Flemish Colonization in Medieval Germany,” 
in American Journ. of Sociology, vol. xxiv. (1918). ; 

* Beugnot, Les Olim., ii., 770. 
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became acute succeeded one of continuous increase in wealth. The 
question appeared all the more pressing, because progress had been so 
great, and the particular acerbity with which it was contested in the 
Netherlands bears witness to the fact that they had obtained an advan- 
tage over neighbouring countries similar to that which England had 
obtained over the rest of Europe in 1830. In this respect, only Italy 
presented a similar spectacle in medieval times. But the resemblance 
is only in fundamentals; the details in the two cases were very different, 
and to understand those of the earlier period it must be remembered 
that the industry of the Netherlands was essentially an export industry. 
Only a very small part of the copper of Dinant, the cloth of Flanders 
and of Brabant was intended for local consumption. They were 
manufactured for export, and the result was that their importance 
continually increased as the export trade developed. From Bruges 
foreign merchants carried them more and more widely through Europe, 
and they were among the commodities to be found at all the markets 
in the interior and at all the ports from Smyrna to Dantzig. It may 
easily be understood what a contrast such a situation created between 
the artisans of the great manufacturing centres of the Netherlands and 
those of almost all the other towns of Western Europe. Instead of 
working, like the latter, for a clientéle restricted to the bourgeoisie 
and peasants of the neighbourhood, the workers of the Netherlands 
produced for international commerce. Elsewhere, the number of 
industrial workers was forcibly limited by the narrow limits of the 
markets; in the Netherlands, on the contrary, the market knew no 
bounds, and the number of artisans grew incessantly. From the end 
of the thirteenth century the number of men employed in the woollen 
industry in the principal cities of Flanders, weavers, millers, shearers, 
dyers, etc., much surpassed the total of those engaged in all the other 
crafts: and if account is taken of their wives and children they repre- 
sented more than half the total population. These towns, therefore, 
present an appearance foreshadowing that of the English industrial 
towns at the end of the eighteenth century. The greater part of the 
workers were completely unlike the classic type of medizval artisan, 
the small independent master selling his clients’ goods manufactured 
from raw material which he owned, and keeping the profit for himself. 
They must, on the contrary, be regarded as mere wage-earners, working 
at home for a master, who provided them with raw material and received 
it back in manufactured form. No doubt these wage-earners differed 
from those of modern times by their grouping in craft associations 
(corporations). They were not isolated in face of their employers, but 
that did not prevent the export industries from presenting a clearly 
capitalist character, and the artisans depended closely on the merchants 
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who provided them with raw material and fixed their wages.' The 
dependence was all the greater because the merchants not only domin- 
ated the workers by their economic superiority, but also ruled them by 
their political authority. In every town the municipal government 
was exclusively in their hands, and it was, therefore, the class which 
gave out work which made the rules for the regulation of industry, 
and that so effectively, that, both in law and in fact, labour was sub- 
ordinated to capital. Such a situation could only be maintained by 
force. It lasted so long as the bonnes gens, the wealthy men who had 
usurped the power and used it to their own advantage, succeeded in 
retaining the monopoly of it. But from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century this class had to struggle with a continually fiercer opposition. 
In all the manufacturing towns of the Netherlands there was a struggle 
between two parties—the common people (het gemeen) and the aris- 
tocracy, the ‘‘ small” and the “‘ great,’ the “‘ bad” and the “ good.” 
Everywhere, round the workers in the large industries who were the 
leaders of the movement, was formed a group of all those whose opposi- 
tion had been aroused by the increasing exclusiveness of the aris- 
tocracy. The artisans in the smaller crafts, and even a section of the 
richer citizens and merchants whom the dominant class had deprived 
of all voice in commercial business, supported the efforts of the wage- 
earners. Political motives thus reinforced the opposition based on 
social grounds, for it was social and economic grievances above all which 
kept up the resentment felt by the industrial workers. They complained 
of the insufficiency of their wages, of the abuse of power by their 
masters, of frauds in payment and of truck; and strikes broke out 
among them, of which the earliest are mentioned under the name of 
takehans at Douai in 1245.1 In 1274 the weavers and fullers of Ghent, 
in exasperation at the regulations laid down for them by the échevins, 
left the town and retired to Brabant, where the common people and 
the aristocracy were also at daggers drawn.? In the neighbourhood 
of Liége the same struggle was going on between the “big” and 


1 G. Espinas, ‘‘ Jehan Boine Broke, bourgeois et drapier douaisien,” Viertel- 
jahrschyrift fiir Social und Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1904). The sources for the history 
of the Flemish woollen industry have been collected by G. Espinas and H. Pirenne, 
Recueil de documents relatifs a l'histoire de V’industrie drapiéve en Flandre (Brussels, 
1906-24), 4 vols. For Holland must be added N. Posthumus, Bronnen tot de 
geschiedenis van de Leidsche Textielnijverheid, vol. i. (1333-1480), The Hague, 
1910. Cf. N. Posthumus, De geschiedenis van de Leidsche Laken-industrie, vol. i., 
The Hague, 1908, and G. Espinas, La dvaperie dans la Flandre francaise au 
Moyen-Age, Paris, 2 vols., 1923; G. Des Marez, L’organisation du travail a 
Bruxelles au XV® siécle, 186 seq., Brussels, 1904. See also ibid., ‘‘ A charter of 
Louvain dated 1290,”’ where ‘“‘ textoribus et aliis Operariis pro mercede diurna 
operantibus ”’ are mentioned. 

* Espinas and Pirenne, Recueil, ii., 21, 92, 94, 379 seq. 
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the “little,” and at Dinant in 1255 the copper beaters rose against the 
wealthy class.} 

The greatness of the danger may be appreciated from the means 
taken to deal with it. The échevins of the aristocracy defended them- 
selves with a vigour as great as that with which they were attacked. 
They forbade the weavers and fullers to bear arms or even to carry 
their tools into the streets, to meet in an assembly of more than seven, 
or to meet at all for any other reason than the business of the craft. 
They were prodigal of the severest punishments—banishment and 
death. They concluded agreements between towns, under which they 
stipulated for the extradition of artisans who had taken refuge in 
another town after engaging in a conspiracy at home. These measures 
only increased social bitterness, and vague ideas of communism spread 
among the poorer people who were threatened by them. In 1280 a 
general rebellion broke out in almost all the Flemish towns, as the 
result, perhaps of a concerted movement, perhaps of the swiftness 
with which the contagion spread to Bruges, Ypres, Douai and Tournai. 
The intervention of the King of France accentuated the crisis. One 
night in 1302 the common people of Bruges massacred the French 
knights whom the aristocracy had called to their aid, and a few months 
later, on July 2, the army, which Philippe le Bel had sent to avenge 
this insult, was defeated under the walls of Courtrai by a Flemish army, 
composed for the most part of woollen workers. This unexpected 
triumph gave the industrial workers a knowledge of their power, and 
provoked a general rebellion in Flanders, Brabant and the district of 
Liége. It was the starting-point of a period of unrest, which did not 
terminate until the beginning of the fifteenth century, and which ended 
the plutocratic régime which up to that time had prevailed in the towns. 
In spite of reactionary movements on the part of the aristocracy, under- 
taken in the hope of restoring the past, the arrival of the common 
people at municipal power was accomplished more or less completely 
and rapidly in all the districts where an export industry was carried 
on. It was only rarely, and for a very short time, that the artisans 
ucceeded in obtaining exclusive possession of power. Generally the 
overnment was divided between the craftsmen and the aristocracy 
in constantly changing proportions, and almost everywhere a system 
was arrived at which gave a place to each social group of which the 
whole body of citizens were composed, and which approximated fairly 
well to what might be called a representation of interests. 

It must further be noticed that this system nowhere succeeded in 
assuring a stable and peaceful equilibrium between the parties. No 


1H. Pirenne, Histoire de la constitution de la ville de Dinant au moyen-age, 
37 seq. (Ghent, 1889). 
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period was more disturbed than that during which the urban democracy 
triumphed. The cause of this unrest must be sought in the hetero- 
geneous composition of the “common people.” Not only were theg 
interests of the small craftsmen (bakers, butchers, blacksmiths, etc.) 
different from those of the artisans in the export industries, but even! 
the latter were divided into rival groups, and there was perpetual strifeg 
between weavers and fullers which periodically resulted in sanguinary 
conflicts. The wage question had not been settled by the fall of thes 
aristocracy, and the democratic revolution had not deprived industry 
of its capitalistic organization. Nor had the attainment of political}; 
power given the artisans economic independence; they were still wage- 
earners. The very fact that they produced not for local consumption: 
but for export put them at the mercy of those crises affecting inter- 
national commerce which they were equally unable to prevent or tog! 
understand. They were freed from the domination of the aristocracy, 
but they were still dependent on the capitalist merchants who provided 
them with work. They tried at least to reserve the monopoly of 
such work strictly to themselves. They made every effort to crush 
outside competition as completely as possible. Ghent, Bruges and 
Ypres laid their surrounding neighbourhoods under an extraordinary) 
régime of industrial exclusiveness. Military expeditions were organized: 
to search the villages and destroy any tools for the manufacture off 
cloth. The industry of the smali towns was strictly controlled by thes 
large ones, who in the name of pretended “ privileges,’’ which were only 
an abuse of force, prevented them from imitating their own speciess 
of woollen goods. The same scene was witnessed on the Meuse, where 
Dinant and Bouvigne struggled violently over the industry of copper1 
beating. 


VII. 


This protectionism gone mad did not, however, prevent the industryy 
of the towns from falling into decay. The high scale of wages raisedi 
the price of cloth and gradually diminished its sale. At the same timed 
English wool grew scarcer and rose in price, from the day when England, | 
in the course of the fourteenth century, became in its turn a woollen- 
manufacturing country. To meet this formidable competition it wass 
obviously necessary to reform the industrial régime, obtain wool from: 
Spain and adopt new methods of manufacture, but the artisans saw 
salvation only in a more and more fervent system of protection. They 
trusted in nothing but privilege, and, as the situation became mored 
critical, they made it worse by the continually more exclusive regulationsé 
by which they tried to ensure for themselves the work which was leaving: 
them. Towards the end of the fourteenth century it was obvious that’ 


1 H. Pirenne, Belgian Democracy, Its Early History (191 5), 162 seq. 
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this short-sighted policy was condemned. Favoured by the capitalists 
and protected by the Count of Flanders, the rural woollen manufacture, 
in spite of the protests of the large towns, began to develop to their 
detriment. Free from “ privileges ’ and from control, it grew in 
freedom, substituted Spanish for English wool, was content with 
lower wages and devoted itself to the manufacture of “‘says,’’ light, 
cheap stuffs, which gradually took the place which had been held in 
commerce by the old-fashioned goods made in the towns. From 
the end of the twelfth century the transformation of commerce was 
parallel to that of industry. Bruges became more and more an inter- 
national port, where traffic was concentrated in the hands of the foreign 
merchants who gathered there from North and South. Besides the 
Italians, who played the principal part, Britons, Gascons, Basques and 
Spaniards were to be met there, and there, too, the German Hansa had 
stablished its most important base, through which trade relations 
ere kept up between the North Sea and the Baltic on the one hand 
and the Mediterranean on the other.2 On the other hand, Flemish 
ipping, which had still been numerous in the thirteenth century, 
ad given way in the port to foreign vessels. The galleys of Genoa and 
enice, which, from the beginning of the fourteenth century, arrived 
irect through the Straits of Gibraltar, met there the coggen of all 
he German towns from Dantzig to Hamburg. All the “ big business ”’ 
as now done between the cosmopolitan clientéle which met at Bruges. 
he natives themselves hardly took part except as commission agents. 
heir trade, the size of which was now beyond their ability to carry on, 
learly assumed a passive character. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century Bruges reached the zenith 
f its splendour, but afterwards she began to show signs of decadence. 
he silting up of the Zwyn, at the base of which the city was built, 
ad become gradually worse since the twelfth century. The harbour 
as continually being moved further downstream, first to Damme, then 
o Hoek, to Monikereede, finally to Ecluse. But Ecluse itself was 


1 H. Pirenne, ‘‘ Une crise industrielle au XVI° siécle, La draperie urbane et 
a nouvelle draperie en Flandre,’ in Bullet. de l’Acad. Royale de Belgique, Classe 
e Lettres, 1905, 489 seq. 

2 W. Stein, Die Genossenschaft der deutschen Kaufleute zu Briigge (Berlin, 
890); K. Bahr, Handel und Verkehy der deutschen Hanse in Flandern wahrend 
es XIV Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1911). For the relations between Bruges and 
he southern countries see Gilliodts van Severen, Cavtulaive de l’ancien Consulat 
’Espagne a Bruges (1280-1550) (Bruges, 2 vols., 1901-1902); and 7d., Cartulaire 
el’ Ancienne estaple de Bruges (Bruges, 1904-1906), 4 vols. 

3 Neither Bruges ner any other town in Flanders or the rest of Belgium was a 
ember of the German Hansa, with the sole exception of the Walloon town of 
inant, which was affiliated to it in order to participate in the privileges which the 
xerman merchants enjoyed in England. See H. Pirenne, Dinant, 97 seq. 
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affected, and large vessels had to stop at Rammekens on the coast of 
Zeeland and land their cargoes in small boats. Besides these deplorable 
material conditions, there prevailed an outworn economic organization, 
which fidelity to tradition prevented the citizens from changing. They 
were just as incapable of adapting themselves to new conditions iny 
commerce as were the manufacturing towns to those in industry. 
Instead of trying to make up for the disadvantages of their situation 
by a more liberal and pliable régime which would induce foreigners to 
remain, they thought only of exploiting the trade by which they lived 
in proportion as it declined. They remained faithful to the economic 
system which had made them great in the Middle Ages, and failed to 
understand that times had changed, and that, in proportion as the 
volume and intensity of commerce increased, its continued limitation 
under a worn-out system of regulation became impossible. They 
tried to force foreign merchants to frequent Bruges, and obtained from 
the Dukes of Burgundy a decree imposing the obligation of continued 
residence in the city. But though the Dukes gave them the decrees 
they asked for, it was with continually less personal interest in the 
matter; their personal activity was devoted in the utmost degree to 
encouraging the growing prosperity of Antwerp, where, in striking 
contrast to Bruges, the economic liberty which was ensuring the success 
of the country woollen manufacture in Flanders exercised a continuous 
attraction for foreigners. The excellent situation of the port, deeply 
land-locked and far removed from the dangers of North Sea pirates, 
added another advantage to those which already combined to seduce 
them from Bruges. The contrast between Antwerp and Bruges is one= 
between the past and the future, between privilege and equal rights, J 
between protection and free trade. 

The Dukes of Burgundy, who had just united under their sceptre 
the various principalities of the Netherlands (1419-1477), facilitated 
the transition from medieval to modern economic organization. 
They undertook the struggle against both political and economicg 
privileges, and rightly proclaimed themselves the defenders of ‘‘common® 
good” against “ private good.” It was no longer local but genera 
interests which inspired them. In Holland they energetically uphel 
against the German Hansa that movement towards maritime develop | 
ment which was destined to succeed so brilliantly. They created ai 
common monetary system for all the provinces, and protected both the@ 
country woollen manufacture against the protests of Ghent and Ypres,i 
and the commerce of Antwerp against the opposition of Bruges. Thei 
accession marks the end of the medieval period of Netherlands histo 
and the beginning of that modern period which saw the rise to fam 
first of Antwerp and then of Amsterdam. 


H. PIRENNE. 


JETHRO TULL AND THE ‘*‘NEW HUSBANDRY” 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


HAT chapter in the story of human ingenuity, which begins 
late in the sixteenth century and finds its climax late in the 


eighteenth, shows us two types co-operating for progress. 

There is, first, the pure scientist, whose endeavour it is to understand 
and to explain. There is, secondly, the ingenious craftsman, who, 
inheriting from the scientist the spirit of inquiry and the technique 
of experiment, seeks to observe and to apply. Experience, controlled 
and analyzed, teaches him which methods produce the best results, 
and that is as high as he can reach. Both Earl Cathcart, Tull’s 
biographer, and Lord Ernle place him in the first and higher class. 
They praise him for his theories, ‘‘the reasons that he gave.” But 
Lord Ernle goes further. To him Tull was not merely an explainer 
as well as an observer, he was a pioneer in the creative work of scientific 
discovery. ‘‘ The chemistry of plant life was in its infancy,” he 
writes, ‘‘the science of vegetable physiology an almost untrodden 
field of knowledge. Into these comparatively unexplored regions Tull 
advanced alone, and, by minute observation of nature and stubborn 
tenacity of purpose, he advanced far.’ This view is open to challenge. 

Medieval works on botany were not scientific. They lacked divine 
curiosity, and were often mere catalogues of patent medicines.? With the 
Renaissance appeared the desire to know, but so hampered by the 
lack of any discrimination in valuing evidence, that, for about a century, 
the resultant theories present an amusing mixture of science and super- 
stition. Many answers were suggested to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
food of plants?” Bacon had recorded the view that it was water,’ 
a theory of which Van Helmont was regarded as the champion.° 
Others maintained that it was earth. Thomas Willis found the vital 

1 Cathcart, ‘‘ Jethro Tull: his Life, Times, and Teaching ” in Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society (1891), 2. Ernle, English Farming, Past and Present, 
p. 171. Wren Hoskyns, on the contrary, held that his theories were false, but 
his practice sound: History of Agriculture, 121, 123. 

2 Op. cit., 169. 

8 ‘Tf you turn over an Herbal, you shall find almost every Herb to be good 
for every Disease’: Grew, Anatomy of Plants, p. 2. 

4 Sylva Sylvavum. Century, v., § 411. 


5 But Van Helmont believed that all matter was created of water. 
6 E.g., John Woodward, An Essay towards a Natural History of the Earth 


(1695), 125. 
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principle in certain ‘‘ therial Particles of a more Divine Breathing,” 
which were the “‘ Instruments of Life and Soul, of Motion and Sense, 
of every thing.”! Sir Hugh Platt had claimed as much, or more, for 
salt. ‘‘ Salt maketh men merrie, it whiteneth the flesh, and it giveth 
beautie to all reasonable creatures, it entertayneth that love and 
amitie which is betwixt the Male and Female,” and so forth.2, In John 
Evelyn we find these theories blending into one. The earth, he held, 
was composed chiefly of salt and sulphur. The special vegetative salt 
could be absorbed by plants only when dissolved in water.* Here 
earth, salt and water all play a part, and, in a crude way, we are 
approaching the truth. By the end of the century the work of a small 
group of writers, of whom Nehemiah Grew is the chief, had converted 
these vague vapourings into the foundations of a new science. Grew 
published his first essay in 1672, and then continued his researches 
for ten years more before issuing his collected papers in one volume 
under the title, The Anatomy of Plants. It is a scientific work, which 
excites, not patronizing amusement, but admiration. He proceeded 
by microscopic examination and the analysis of plant ash. In this 
way he tried to identify the inorganic substances of which plants are 
composed. These substances he called “‘ Principles ’’ or “‘ Atomes,” 
physically indivisible, immutable, and of various kinds. Those 
absorbed by plants were of two kinds, Marine Salt, and ‘‘ an Essential 
Salt, or Nitre of Plants,” and there were several varieties of each, con- 
sumed in different proportions by different plants. They entered from 
the soil, dissolved in water, and possibly also in air. The contribution 
of air to the nourishment of plants was put forward with more con- 


fidence and precision a little later by Stephen Hales, the second great 


pioneer in the science of plant physiology.© This young science, then, 
was well launched before Tull began to write, and was proceeding along 
sound lines and by use of excellent methods of investigation. 

Jethro Tull began farming in 1699. By 1701 he had invented his 
drill, and by 1714 he had added the horse-hoe. In 1730, being now 


famous, he reluctantly consented to write an account of his methods, - 


intending to bring in as little theory as possible:? ‘but books of 


1 Of Fermentation (1681), 3. 

* The Jewell House of Art and Nature (1594), 10, 14. He drew on Bernard 
Palissy, Des sels divers (1580). 

° A Philosophical Discourse of Earth (1676), 24, 38, 118. 

* The Anatomy of Vegetables begun. 

5 Anatomy of Plants, 223-7, 264-8. 

* Vegetable Staticks (1727), 153, 325. 

? Bibliographical Note. 1731. The New Horse Houghing Husbandry. Re- 
ferred to as the Specimen. No description of the implements. 


1733. The Horse Hoing Husbandry. Incorporating the above as chapters 
xvi. to xx. With plates of the implements. 
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Agriculture by chance coming to my hands (I never having read any of 
them before) occasioned more writing than I proposed.’’! And he read 
them all, Evelyn, Woodward, Grew, Hales and Bradley,” and was not 
afraid to argue with these distinguished authors. It was an unequal 
combat. He had, it is true, made some elementary experiments, but 
as he ‘‘ was not much acquainted with the principles of chemistry, or 
the facts of natural history,’ his researches were of little value. 
Scientific speculation was, in fact, an excrescence on his work. He 
had been an accurate observer of facts, but he guessed wildly at their 
interpretation, and was not disturbed to find himself in glorious 
isolation, battling against the collective wisdom of the age. He had, 
apparently, first evolved his system of husbandry, then invented a 
scientific theory to explain it, and finally begun to study the literature 
of his subject. 

Tull quickly dismissed the water theory, the air theory (‘ this 
fantasie, which at present seems to get ground,’ thanks to the support 
of Bradley), and the salt theory (salts are “ just as much the food of 
plants, as white arsenic is the food of rats ””),5 and proceeded to expound 
his own theory of the “ Pasture of Plants.’’ Plants absorb minute 
particles of the earth which are found adhering to the “ internal super- 
ficies ” of the cavities in the soil. The nature of these particles is never 
clearly explained, which is not surprising, since their existence had only 
been surmised. They are distinguishable from the earth, yet a part of 
it; attached to the soil, so that cultivation does not dissipate them, 
and yet detachable by the roots. There are plenty of these particles 
in every soil. Fertility depends on their being accessible. It is only 
when they are situated in pores, or cavities, into which the roots may 
enter freely, that they are available to nourish the plants. These 
cavities constitute the “‘ pasture’”’ in which vegetable life can browse 
in comfort. ‘‘ Natural pasture” is created by sun, rain, and frost; 
“ artificial pasture” by cultivation or the disintegrating action of 


1735. The Supplement, in the form of notes to the text. A reply to critics, 
especially Switzer. 

1738. Addenda. Account of later experiments, especially the 100 acres of 
wheat. 

1739. The Conclusion: his farewell to the public. The work was republished, 
with introduction, in 1743, 1751, and 1762. 

1822. Cobbett’s edition contains all but the descriptions of implements 
and the Conclusion (which can be found in the British Museum copy of the 
1733 ed.). In my references, H.H.H., without date, indicates Cobbett’s edition. 

aH Hd, 1. 

2 F.R.S., Professor of Botany at Cambridge, 1724-32. He neglected his pro- 
fessoria] duties, but was a good botanist. 

3 Robert Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture (1768), i., 74- 

Se beidel spe 5 Ibid. 
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manures. The only way to increase fertility is by ‘‘ the division of the 
parts of earth, . . . which division may be mathematically infinite. 3 
In view of the state of scientific knowledge at the time, it is surprising 
that anyone could publish such childish absurdities. His immediate 
successors treated him with little respect. Dossie’s view has been 
quoted above. Francis Home, whose researches place him in the 
direct line between Grew and Davy, dismissed Tull’s theory in one 
contemptuous sentence. ‘“‘ Had Tull been a chymist, he would have 
known, that mere earth makes but a small part of all plants.”? Adam 
Dickson apologized for taking ‘‘ some notice of what Mr. Tull has said,” 
on the ground that ‘‘ he seems so positive, and so fully convinced, that 
he has confuted others,” that it is worth while to confute him in his 
turn.2 The torch of science was passed on, but it never came into the 
hands of Tull. 

Out of pure theory proceed those general principles which, in their 
turn, can be constructed into a system of practical farming. The 
scientists made the necessary deductions themselves. Grew explained 
fully how, during a fallow, nature restores the fertility of the soil by the 
action of sun and rain and the decomposition of vegetable matter.* 
Hales showed how this refertilization was assisted by application of 
manures—a long list of them—which contain the substances necessary 
for plant growth.® Evelyn held that better than dung, because 
““ nearest to Nature,’’ was cultivation, the “‘ continual motion, repastina- 
tion, and turning of the Mould with the Spade.’® Both Woodward 
and Bradley, believing that different plants extracted different sub- 
stances, expounded a theory of rotation, Bradley going so far as to 
assert that ‘‘ by changing of crops, a piece of ground need never lie 
idle.”” These are the orthodox principles: tillage, manures, rotation 
of crops, and, when necessary, a fallow. 

Tull’s principles can be reduced to one: tillage. But it must be 
remembered that this includes disintegration of the soil by the action 
of manures, and that the tillage must not cease when the seed has been © 
sown, but must continue as long as the crop is growing. It all follows 
simply from his theory of the pasture of plants. His position with 
regard to manures is perfectly clear. They are certainly valuable, but 
only because they divide the soil. They themselves contain no sort 
of nourishment that is not in the soil. Their disadvantages are four: 
first, they are expensive; secondly, they carry weeds; thirdly, their — 

L, WH ad. 

* The Principles of Agriculture and Vegetation (1759), 128. 

8 A Treatise of Agriculture (1762), 23. 

4 Op. cit., 81-2. 5 Ob. cit., 365-6. 5 Op. ctt., 56. 

* Philosophical Transactions, xxi., 216-217; A Complete Body of Husbandry, 
49-50. 
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salts are poisonous and “ will kill plants, when inmswmed by them ’’;* 
fourthly, they contaminate the crops grown on them. Therefore they 
should be abandoned, if a substitute can be found. Tillage is a com- 
plete substitute, provided it is thorough. To abandon manures without 
increasing tillage is fatal, but in the ideal farming manures have no 
place. His enemies lied when they accused him of advising farmers 
to throw their dung away, but they need not have descended to this 
to combat him. His theories were false and heretical enough, since 
they amounted to a repudiation of all fertilizers, known or to be dis- 
covered. Adam Dickson damned him with the utmost fairness. 
“Great mistakes,” he wrote, “have arisen from supposing, that 
manures operate only one way. None have been attended with 
greater loss, than supposing that they serve only to divide the soil, 
and that tillage may be substituted in their place. This is Mr. Tull’s 
opinion, and is, indeed, the fundamental principle of his horse-hoeing 
husbandry.’ 

Tull’s views on rotation were similar, but more confused. With 
perfect farming, he held, there was no need for rotation or for fallow. 
You could repeat the same crop on the same land indefinitely, the 
advantage being that you need never give up a year to an inferior 
crop, but could always grow the most valuable, with consequently bigger 
profits. But the ordinary farmer did not till his land while his corn 
was growing, and consequently, when it was carried, the land was 
not ready for another crop. He must therefore either have a fallow 
year in which to recondition it, or follow his corn with some crop 
which, owing to different root formation, drew its nourishment from 
a different stratum of the soil, and—an argument for turnips—whose 
habit of growth allowed more effective weeding than could be carried 
out in a field of corn sown broadcast. That rotation could be justified 
on the ground that different plants required different foods, and that 
wheat removed nothing that was needed by clover, he held to be pure 
nonsense. In this he was nearer the truth than Bradley and his school. 
There is a group of substances essential to all plants. There are a few 
besides which are necessary for the healthy growth of some only. But 
the main reasons for rotation are, as he supposed, differences in the 
quantity of food required* and the region from which it is drawn, 
and the difficulty of preventing certain weeds and pests from estab- 
lishing themselves if one type of crop is repeated annually without 
intermission. But the modern expert, while rejecting Bradley’s theory, 
accepts his advice in preference to Tull’s, because the practical diffi- 


1 H.H.H., 272, note. 3 Op. cit., 313. 
3 And in the proportion in which the various substances are required, which 
Tull would not admit. 
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culties, which Tull was confident he could overcome, are so serious as 
to make rotation by far the best policy in any system of farming for 
profit. ‘‘ The rotation of crops,” in fact, ‘“‘is an economical, not an 
absolute or scientific, necessity.” Rothamsted can manage it, with 
a lavish use of manure and plenty of highly skilled labour, but the 
average farmer had better not try.2 Confusion entered when Tull 
attempted to explain the special value in rotation of leguminous crops. 
He suggested that deep-rooted grasses draw nourishment from regions 
untouched by corn and return it to the soil, if the crop is not carried.* 
But this process is, in fact, a form of fertilization by manures, the pos- 
sibility of which he denied. Switzer and Maxwell could, with the aid 
of the scientific theories which Tull despised, advance a step further. 
They both suggested that clover is an enricher because it draws nitre 
from the air and gives it to the land,* which is now known to be true. 
But such speculative paths were closed to Tull. 

The third striking heresy involved in Tull’s system was the drastic 
reduction in the quantity of seed used per acre. He had been appalled 
by the high wastage in broadcast sowing, a wastage due to causes more 
numerous than those described in the Parable of the Sower. By sound 
use of the experimental method, he discovered the correct depths and 
intervals for various seeds, so as to allow to each plant a sufficiency of 
“pasture.” He then invented his drill to place the seeds accurately 
at these depths and intervals. But the saving did not stop there. In 
order to apply his principle of tillage to the growing crop, he had to 
leave intervals between the rows wide enough to allow the passage of 
the horse-hoe. The reduction in the amount of seed required was 
enormous. In the eighteenth century, as in the Middle Ages,® farmers 
generally allowed about 24 bushels of wheat seed per acre. Tull advised 
3 pecks, and his disciples used anything from 2 pecks to r bushel. In 
this, too, Tull enjoyed a distinguished isolation, and experience has 
justified the mistrust of his contemporaries. The average quantity of 
wheat sown per acre in all England for the years 1895-1914 was 
2# bushels. 

The system which Tull based on these principles is well known, 
He experimented chiefly in wheat, and grew it for thirteen years in 


1 Stephens, The Book of the Farm (1908), i., 433. 

* Rothamsted got the following averages in fifty-eight years’ continuous wheat: 
without manure, 13-7 bushels per acre; with manure, 34°5. 

3 H.H.H., 205-6. 

* Switzer, Practical Husbandman, II., August, 167. Robert Maxwell, Select 
Vet of the Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agriculture in Scotland 

1743), 205. 

* Compare the researches of Beveridge and Hall covering the period 1200 to 

1450. Economic Journal, Supplement (1927), 158. 
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succession on the same land without manure. This was his great 
triumph. The wheat was sown on ridges, two, three, or even four 
rows to a ridge. The gaps between the rows should be from 7 inches 
to I foot,} the intervals between the ridges from 30 inches for some 
vegetables up to 5 feet for corn. The ground should be ploughed 
twice before sowing and horse-hoed six times after. When the crop 
was gathered, the ridges were turned by the plough over into the 
intervals, which thus became the ridges for the next crop.” This, 
with variations of detail, was the perfect Tullian system, the New 
Husbandry, with capital letters, as it came to be styled. On the face 
of it, it is but the application to the fields of methods already used by 
the gardeners, an application which others had already begun to make. 
The gardeners sowed their vegetables in rows, “set,” “ trilled’’ or 
 dibbled ”’ them, and hoed between. In parts of the country farmers 
did the same to their peas and beans,’ and there were even special 
implements in use for the purpose. Leonard Meager describes “‘a 
kind of a Plough called a Drill (as I think) ” used in the late seventeenth 
century, which was drawn by one horse and cut a number of rills into 
which peas were dropped by hand.* William Ellis gives an account of 
a perforated seed-box, or hopper, attached to the common plough for 
drilling beans. Many writers had advocated the extension of this 
practice to corn, and some had suggested mechanical means for doing 
it on a large scale.© Drill-ploughs had been invented by Worlidge’ 
and Lucatelo, and the latter’s “‘ sembrador ’’ appears to have worked 
successfully.® Tull, however, was the first big influence sanely and 
efficiently used to push the idea, his machine, though not good enough 
for general use, was the best yet invented, and he deserves more credit 
than anyone else for the final introduction of the drill about a century 
later. The horse-hoe, too, had its precursors. The principle is implicit 
in Evelyn’s praise of continual cultivation. According to Switzer, the 
horse-hoe, under the name of “‘ shein,’”’ had been used in Kent for 
nearly a hundred years,° and Ellis gives an elaborate account of horse- 
hoeing beans in the Chilterns, written when rumours of Tull’s ex- 

1 He ended by recommending two rows Io inches apart. H.H.H., 283-7. 

2 H.H.H., 71, 73, 132, 255- 

3 John Laurence, A New System of Agriculture (1726), 103. 

4 The English Gardener (1670), 161. 

5 Chiltern and Vale Farming Explained (1733), 230-1. 

6 Hugh Platt, Arte of setting Corne (1600); E. Maxey, A New Instruction of 
plowing and setting Corne (1601); Gabriel Plattes, A Discovery of infinite Treasure 
(1639); Houghton’s Collection (ed. 1927) julien 234e 

7 Systema Agriculture (1675), 47-9: 

8 Philosophical Transactions, v., 1055 Seq. 

® Practical Husbandman, II., August, xxxii. 

10 Op. cit., c. xli., ““ The Advantages and Disadvantages of Horse-Houghing.”’ 
But Ellis is an untrustworthy witness. 
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periments had just reached him. But to most gardeners the hoe was 
a tool for cutting off the weeds, and nothing more. To Tull it was as 
essential as the plough and served the same purpose. It was the kernel 
of his system. Thus understood, the horse-hoe was more of a novelty 
even than the drill, and Tull has every right to be considered the first 
to advocate the policy of keeping ‘‘ the irons among the roots,’’* a 
policy which could revolutionize farming, quite apart from any out- 
and-out victory of the NewHusbandry. 

Posterity is apt to be over-kind to the inventor. It remembers only 
those of his ideas which have been incorporated in the life of the present 
and forgets all those which time has rejected. It assumes that his 
mistakes and false notions were due to the ignorance of his age rather 
than to his own incompetence, and convicts of pusillanimity those of his 
contemporaries who hesitated to follow his inspiration, shedding his 
errors as they travelled onwards. And so it is with Tull. But the 
picture is false. His mistakes were not those of his age. The experts 
of his day could, and did, denounce them as mistakes. The bad elements 
in his system were not merely traditions from the past which he was 
not yet ready to throw aside. They were new. He was asking men 
to make a revolution in order to adopt what was unsound. It is not 
surprising that they hesitated. Nor was Tull a voice “ crying in the 
wilderness.”” The half-century following the Restoration was as fertile 
in books on farming as in books on science. Without doubt the great 
majority of farmers knew nothing of them, but the smaller circle of 
those who think and observe were confident that great progress was 
being made. It was on account of the great improvements recently 
made in husbandry, and ‘‘ the small collections that are extant of 
them,’”’ that John Mortimer wrote his popular textbook in 1707.3 
And these reformers of the Old Husbandry were pursuing a course so 
distinct from Tull’s, that the two schools appeared to many to be 
antagonistic. They were interested in new crops, grasses, turnips and 
so forth, and new varieties of corn. Houghton could quote you seven 
kinds of grasses, sixteen or seventeen varieties of wheat, and go on to 
discuss onions, liquorice, caraways and woad.* With these materials 
rotations were elaborated to suit all soils, and the fallow was gradually 
eliminated. Bradley gave a sample rotation for twelve years, including 


1 Ernle, English Farming, 172. 

* H. O. Meredith, Outlines of the Economic History of England, 202. 

* The Whole Art of Husbandry, Introduction. Similarly, Edward Laurence, 
The Duty of a Steward to his Lord (1727) 2. 

4 Collection (ed. 1727), iv., 88-9. For summary of new crops, see Ernle, The 
Land and its People, 37-42. For their spread near London, see Kalm, Visit 
to England in 1748, 151, 165 (potatoes as field crop); 412-4 (sainfoin, clover, 
tares, lucerne, etc.). 
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nine different crops, as found among the market gardeners of Middlesex, 
who despised the man who let his land lie idle.» Such things spread 
slowly, but we are told of a Kentish farm where the arable was never 
fallow from 1747-59, “‘ with different crops every year and occasional 
turnips,’2 and Thomas Comber could write in 1765 that “‘ even our 
old husbandry is now so much improved as not to leave us under the 
necessity of having any year without a crop.’”* Draining methods 
received attention. Walter Blith had written fully about them in 
1649,4 and Stephen Switzer, in 1727, was recommending the use of 
clay pipes.© Then there were the countless details of the daily round, 
the best way to plough, to reap, to thresh, to garner, first-aid for sheep, 
the steeping of seeds, the use of manures, andsoonandsoon® Charac- 
teristic of the whole movement is the discrimination in the treatment 
of different soils. The journals and pamphlets of the time are full of 
advice about the subduing of difficult and stubborn land, clay, sand 
and heath. This is natural, since one of the principal advantages of 
inclosure, as Arthur Young insisted, was that it allowed every piece of 
ground to be devoted to the use for which it was by nature best suited. 
Tull, on the contrary, appeared to prescribe one sovereign treatment 
for all cases. This, more than anything, must have made other im- 
provers instinctively suspicious of him, for he emerged as a mountebank 
among doctors. I have found only two specific references to this point, 
though it is implicit in most of the literature of the century. Bradley 
quotes the typical farmer as saying, “My father, and his father before 
him, were topping farmers (but they perhaps lived in Somersetshire), 
and if I do as they did, I must be a good farmer too; and these it may be 
live in Surrey.”® Transplanting a tradition is, to him, the worst form 
of stupidity. Switzer was even more emphatic. He denounced Tull 
for advising all farmers to adopt methods which he had tested on one 
kind of soil only. It is “ ridiculous to affirm that one and the same 
Culture, and one and the same kind of Manure, is common to all sorts 


A Complete Body of Husbandry, 247, 259. 

E. C. Lodge, The Account Book of a Kentish Estate, Xxxi. 

Museum Rusticum, iv., 214. 

The English Improver, c. vii. 

E. Laurence, op cit., 27. 

For a summary, showing variety, see Arthur Young, Political Arithmetic, 
pp. 168-9. Some of these improvements, ¢.g. better ploughs and new crops, 
could be adopted even on open fields. See Board of Agriculture Surveys of 
1794: Bedford, 60; Herts, 49. 

? E.g., The Great Improvement of Commons that are enclosed. Anon. (1732), 
explains how Bagshott Heath could yield ‘‘ liquorish,”” potatoes, carrots, parsnips, 
saffron, madder, turnips, lucerne, buckwheat, vines, hops and coleseed. See 
R. Maxwell, Select Transactions, passim. 

8 Op. cit., 151. . 
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of Land.” Pulverization of the soil, Tull’s great panacea, is useful to 
some soils, but “‘ it is Poison to others.’”? This was a palpable hit. 

It is sometimes suggested that continuous wheat was a whim of 
Tull’s, which his contemporaries would recognize as a freak, not to be 
imitated; they would easily dissociate it from his methods of cultiva- 
tion. It should, however, be remembered that repeated corn crops 
were common in England and almost universal in Scotland.” They 
were one of the vices of eighteenth-century farming against which 
reformers were waging war, and had given rise to those restrictive clauses 
in leases, prohibiting the second, third, and fourth cropping of arable 
which enraged Arthur Young.* In the extreme form of convertible 
husbandry the land was kept under corn till tired, and then laid down 
to grass to get new heart.4 The introduction of a fallow was a step 
forwards. The rotation was then developed, to make fallows less 
frequent. Ultimately, as the climax of the advance, the fallow again 
disappeared. On this point, then, many must have regarded Tull, 
not as wildly original, but as hopelessly reactionary. 

The reception of Tull’s work was curious. He had a great vogue 
during his life, and won the patronage of nobles, politicians, and the 
royal family.© The Society of Improvers in the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture in Scotland® made him known in the north. Stephen Switzer 
was moved to start a monthly paper, The Practical Husbandman and 
Planter, expressly to combat the theories of “‘one of the most pesti- 
ferous mortals that is.”? But for twenty years after his death his 
name was all but forgotten. The Scottish Society survived only until 
1746, and its Transactions, published in 1743, though showing traces 
of Tull’s influence, make few direct referencestohim. Inone place there 
is actually a recommendation to horse-hoe potatoes based on an extract 
from the works of Switzer. The Dublin Society, failing to get a drill 
in 1731, dropped the matter for thirty years.2 When Kalm came to 
England in 1748, he asked Ellis about Bradley, Mortimer and Switzer, 
examined his drill-plough (which was useless), said he knew of a better 


1 The Practical Husbandman. Advertisement to vol. ii., xiii, xv. 
* Sir John Sinclair, General Report of the Agricultural State of Scotland (1814), 
1, 413. E. C. Lodge, op. cit., xxxi, gives a number of variations of this 
practice Im use, 1737-48. Excessive corn-growing was condemned in the Board 
of Agriculture Surveys of 1794: Bedford, 15, 22; Berkshire, 28; Northumberland, Si; 

° The Farmer’s Guide, i., 28. 

* £.g., General View of the Agriculture of Cornwall (1794), 33- 

® See the biographical Article of Earl Cathcart quoted above. 

® Founded in 1723. 


” Reissued in two volumes. The only complete copy I know is i 
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: Maxwell, op. cit., 160. Direct reference to Tull is in Nos. xxvi. and xxvii. 
J. Wynn Baker, Experiments in Agriculture (1766), iv-vii. 
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one invented by a Swede, but never mentioned the name of Jethro 
Tull! Writers at the end of the century agree that, for a season, his 
memory was blotted out.2_ The only evidence to the contrary is the fact 
that a new edition of his work was published in 1751. Meanwhile, 
though Tull’s name was forgotten, agriculture was, in its progress, 
making use of the soundest of his principles, regular sowing and constant 
cultivation by the hoe. In part they were handed down through 
Townshend, who, as is well known, had adopted them, without the 
machines, and, after adding rotation and manures, introduced them 
into Norfolk. In part they came into agriculture by direct imitation 
of the gardeners, with the aid of those implements described by Meager, 
Switzer, and Ellis. The real value of hoeing was more and more 
appreciated, though usually done by hand. Kalm found peas and 
beans quite generally drilled, or trilled, and hoed round London.* 
In the North the work of the first experimenters never quite died out. 
But even here the movement was probably very weak for a time, 
since the real establishment of drill husbandry is attributed to William 
Dawson, who took it upin 1764. It was applied only to turnips, beans, 
and peas, not at all to corn, and the drilling was done with a barrow 
attached to the common plough. At the same moment, about 1765, 
there appeared in Norfolk and Suffolk the practice of dibbling wheat 
by hand with setting-irons, two grains to a hole, and hand-hoeing the 
crop. It rapidly won favour and was still generally used, whenever the 
season was favourable, even after Cooke’s improved drill-plough was 
known in the county.” The principle was Tull’s, but it was most 
probably borrowed from the gardener’s way with his beans. 

Quite suddenly the silence was broken, for Tull, forgotten by his 
countrymen, had been remembered by the French. M. Duhamel du 
Monceau, a distinguished savant, who combined the studies of agri- 
culture and naval architecture, had been impressed by Tull’s book 
(of which he had seen an incomplete translation), and had been stimu- 
lated by it to pursue a line of research, the results of which he published 
between 1751 and 1760 in six volumes, under the title Tvadté de la 
Culture des Terres suivant les principes de M. Tull. The title was 

1 Visit, 195, 232- 

2 E.g., R. Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture (1768), 1., 73- F. Forbes, The 
extensive practice of the New Husbandry (1786), 21. J.C. Loudon, Encyclopedia 
of Agriculture (ed. 1831), 127. 

3 Bath Society, Letters and Papers, i., 22, 137; iil.,:94, 314. 

4 Op. cit., 142, 165, 353, 382, 400. 

5 Sinclair, General Report, i., 417, 554. Bailey, Agriculture of Northumberland 
(179A). Addenda, 5-6. 6 Sinclair, i., 246, 567. 

7 Bath Society, i., 3, 17, 24; U., 67, 93, 99, 115; iii., 132, 394; iv., 93. It was 
still practised in Norfolk in 1831 (Loudon, Encyclopedia, p. 816), and in Suffolk 
in 1842 (Journal of the Royal Agricultural Soc., iii., 195). 
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generous, for the work was mainly original. For the farmer he wrote 
a brief, and, as far as possible, non-controversial primer, Eléments de 
l’Agriculture (1754), which was faithfully translated into English by 
Philip Miller in 1764. Duhamel did not swallow Tull whole. Much 
he rejected, and was wise enough to say so, with emphasis. He was 
anxious not to alarm the farmer with the appearance of heresy. The 
theory of plant pasture he cannot accept. The substitution of tillage 
for manure is unsound.2 Tull’s drill was so defective that he deleted 
the description of it from the second edition of his work, for fear some 
unfortunate might try to make one.? The horse-hoe was not much 
better. He advised farmers to do their hoeing by hand.* The residue, 
—namely, the double maxim, “ frequent tillage and the saving of 
seed,”’> was offered with the warning that, “‘as it requires an entire 
change of old customs, it should with great circumspection be adopted.’”® 
This was the proper way to deal with Tull. 

Unfortunately Miller’s translation was anticipated by a vastly 
inferior work, a sort of jumbled précis of the Traité, concocted by 
John Mills in 1759.7 Mills had the instincts of a ‘‘ stunt ”’ journalist 
and was carried away by what was most sensational in the new 
doctrines. Having dealt with the Old Husbandry at length, he devoted 
his second volume to the New, “a subject of the utmost importance 
to farmers, as it has pointed out an infallible way to improve almost 
every soil, independent of manures, or of any other help than that of 
the Plough.”® He supported his thesis with illustrations drawn from 
the least reputable of Duhamel’s correspondents.® He had got what 
Tadpole and Taper called “a good cry,”’ and it caught the public fancy. 
As it passed from mouth to mouth it became clearer and more assured. 
The New Husbandry, invented by Tull, meant the continuous growth 
of the same crop without manure or fallow by means of drill and horse- 
hoe. The Old Husbandry covered nearly everything else, but in 
particular rotation and manure. If these were present, it might even 
include the drilling of some of the crops, but properly it implied sowing 
broadcast.!° Between the two arose a false antagonism and an un- 


1 Miller, Elements, bk. i., c. 6, § 2. 2 Ibid, ix:142-33 

8 Traité, i., Ixvii. 4 Ibid., i., Lxii. 

5 Kléments, i., 408-9. 

6 JIbid.,i., 392. Miller wrotein thesamesense. See The Gardener’s Dictionary 
(ed. 1759), Article on “‘ Triticum.” 

7 A Practical Treatise of Husbandry, He expanded this in 1762 into 5 vols: 
A New and Complete System of Practical Husbandry. 

8 New and Complete System, Etc., ii., p. i. 

® Especially Lullin de Chateauvieux. 

10 The following is a selection of works illustrating the nature of the 
controversy: J. Mills, A Practical Treatise, 70-71, and A New and Complete 
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necessary conflict. The combatants had got their badges, and they 
rushed into print to defend their cause and to refute their opponents. 
| The judicious selection of Townshend, the elaborate caution of Duhamel 
; and the cool discrimination of Miller, were driven from the field by the 
heat of the controversy. 

| The experts wrangled and a whole pack of others, who had no right 
i to the title, joined in the fray, while the poor farmer, bewildered by the 
+ spectacle of so many eminent physicians fighting over their patient, 
/ forswore the use of medicine and determined to trust to tradition and 
| the benevolence of nature. It was to help such as these that the Museum 
Rusticum was founded, as a filter for new ideas; but before long we meet 
| in its pages the plaintive cry of an anxious reader, “‘ I fear, gentlemen, 
| there is too much speculation and opinion creeping into your work.” 
i Some, like Duhamel, saw the danger of flinging untested theories 
abroad in the world, and rebuked the impetuosity of these so-called 
| scientists.2 Most interesting is the reaction of Arthur Young, just then 
{ beginning his career as a publicist. He was keen for progress and eager 
} to let no idea pass unexamined, but he also had an understanding of the 
} farmer’s mentality surprising in such an egoist. ‘“‘ There is not a more 
dubious point in agriculture,” he wrote, “‘ than the difference between 
} the Old and New husbandry. ... The old husbandry is universally 
} run down—because it is the old—not because the new is better.” In 
) fact, tenants act ‘‘ very wisely in refusing to meddle with experiments, 
1 before the evidence of their senses gives them hopes of success.’”’ Reck- 
} less writers do much harm, for keen farmers read their books, try their 
} schemes, ‘‘ and of course fail, . . . hence a disgust is taken at the 
very idea of experiments or book-husbandry; the door is shut against 
t beneficial trials.” Then they are abused, and called “stupid fellows, 
| prejudiced clowns, senseless men, who tread in the steps of their 
forefathers without the idea of improvement.” But truly, “ would they 
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System, vol. ii. (1762); Museum Rusticum (1763-6). Adain Dickson, A Treatise 
of Agriculture (1762). W. Harte, Essays in Husbandry (1764). J. Randall, 
1 The Semi-Virgilian Husbandry (1764). Gentleman’s Magazine (1764), 525. 
/ J. Wynn Baker, Experiments in A griculture (1766). Arthur Young, The Farmer's 
| Letters (1767). F. Forbes, The extensive practice of the New Husbandry (1786). 
| Samuel Smith, Lois Weedon Husbandry (1856), and A Word in Season (1859). 
| A. Burnett, Tillage a substitute for manure (1859). Cobbett followed the tradition 
) of Mills in his edition of Tull, H.H.H., p. viii. 

1 Museum Rusticum, iii., 66. 

2 Walter Harte, Essays in Husbandry (1764), 200. “‘ Even reason, chemistry, 
| and natural philosophy should become the disciples of experience, and that all 
| experiments ought to be verified first in smal], as well as repeated often, before 
i men proceed to make attempts at large.” 
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not be prodigious fools to meddle with all the fashionable whims that 
are every day started in farming ?””? 

Those whose curiosity overcame their first fear, and who approached 
the New Husbandry more closely in order to learn the details, found 
less clarity and more uncertainty, even among its stoutest champions, 
than appeared on the surface. On what crops should they experiment ? 
Tull had used wheat. Thomas Comber, a reverend and very judicious 
writer, advised the same.? But Harte thought this unwise.* Townshend 
had applied Tull’s methods to turnips, but the Editors of the Museum 
Rusticum commended the practice of a correspondent who sowed his 
turnips broadcast, 2 pounds to the acre (Tull advised 3 or 4 ounces), 
on the grounds that ‘‘ turnep-seed cannot well be sown too thick, for 
it seldom all comes up.”* The paper also employed an expert, Mr. 
Rocque of Walham Green, who held it “‘ quite preposterous ”’ to drill 
grasses, but his view was so ably attacked by Wynn Baker of Dublin 
that the Editors abandoned their champion and adopted his rival.° 
The new champion’s credentials seemed to be beyond reproach. He 
wrote with enthusiasm, even with violence. Tull, his master, had 
been unjustly attacked “‘ by a set of ignorant People,’’ but “ insolent 
Abuse, and notorious Falsehoods, were the only Engines employed to 
disgrace him. As a Proof of which, his Works now live, and obtain 
a respectable Place in the Libraries of Philosophical Learning, whilst 
the Papers of his Opponents are consumed in the meanest Offices.’’® 
It was in 1766 that he was in this triumphant, Gibbonian frame of 
mind. He had just successfully grown three successive crops of wheat 
by Tull’s methods. He prophesied that he would grow twelve more 
at an annual cost of {2 12s. 23d. (he was a devotee of exact science !), and 
with a yield worth £8 17s. od. His next crop proved to be worth 
exactly half what he had foretold. His faith wavered. The weeds 
were getting out of control. The horse-hoe seemed only “ to give them 
Vigour.” The soil was losing its fertility. Perhaps it would be best 
to combine the methods of Old and New. He tried this, and failed 
again, and his championship of Tullian husbandry came ignominiously 
to anend.’ But by this time the Museum Rusticum was dead, and its 
Editors were beyond the reach of the angry letters of misguided 
farmers. 

1 The Farmer's Letters (ed. 1771), i., 227, 261-3, 427, etc. The cry of Young, 
the reformer, was: “ Let the landlord try experiments,”’ ibid., p. 428. Burnett 5 
regarded Tull and Young as leaders of two antagonistic schools of husbandry. 
Tillage a substitute for manure (1859), 14. 

* Museum Rusticum, ii., 254. 

8 Essays, p. 209. 4 M.R., i., 206. 

5 Ibid., i., 339-346; ii., 268-275; vi., 174. 

6 Experiments in Agriculture, introd., p. ii. 

7 Ibid. (1767), 30; (1768), 12-26; (1773), 49-52. 
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We have in a correspondent of the Society of Arts, Sir D. Legard, 
an example of the educated, progressive farmer, and his attitude is 
} particularly significant. At first he was angry with the quacks of 
| agriculture and approached the new theories with suspicion, almost 
; with hostility. “‘It is both a very important and difficult task,” he 
} wrote, ‘‘ which the advocates for the New Husbandry have undertaken, 
i to overthrow entirely the old system of fallowing and dung; nay, even 
} the more modern introduction of turnips and clover (a system which 
} the industrious farmer has long found abundantly sufficient, if not to 
j acquire riches, at least to enable him to maintain his family); in order 
to introduce the more fashionable scheme of pulverization; asserting 
! confidently, that nothing more is necessary, in order to create an 
} immense and lasting fertility, in almost every soil, than thoroughly to 
| break and divide the earth.” This passage is most illuminating. In 
} the hands of Legard the Old Husbandry is both alive and scientific. 
On the other hand, he gives an admirably lucid and correct account of 
1 the fundamental idea of the New Husbandry. To him Tull’s followers 
} are delivering an attack, not merely on the traditional lore of the 
) farmer, but also on the recent improvements practised notably by Lord 
! Townshend. These improvements, he believes, have taken root; they 
} have become part of the routine of the “industrious” farmer. Why 
) undo all this good work, and stop further progress along these well- 
i proved lines for the sake of some untested theories which are momen- 
tarily “‘ fashionable ’’ among the intellectuals? In fact, after two 
} years of experiment, he declared that the Tullian method was sound, 
| but he still advised the farmer who used the old methods in their latest 
form to stick to ‘‘a system he is master of’’ rather than to adopt 
another, ‘‘ the practice of which is totally different from his own.”” 

There were two further obstacles—one mechanical, the other 
economic. A farmer who determined to test the new methods for 
| himself was confronted with the difficulty of getting the necessary 
implements. With the hoe the subtlety lay in its use rather than its 
) manufacture, although there were differences of opinion as to the best 
i design.2 A clumsy hoeing might ruin the crop by cutting the roots, 
| especially if it had been inaccurately drilled, while if, to escape this 
| danger, you hoed wide, the result was actually to encourage the growth 
} of weeds. The ‘inverted ’’4 horse-hoe introduced at Holkham early 
| in the nineteenth century had blades which could be expanded or 
} contracted by a lever while in motion. This, it was said, for the first 


1 Quoted in F. Forbes, op. cit., 158. 

2 [bid., 183. 

3 Cf. Duhamel’s criticism of Tull’s hoe, cited above. 
4 As Baker found. See H.H.H., 315, 319. 
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time perfected the hoeing of turnips on ridges.1 The drill was a more : 
complicated and a more expensive matter. Tull’s designs had, as we | 
saw, been rejected by Duhamel, and, furthermore, it was said in 1765 | 
that no workman could make one.2 Chateauvieux’ was complex and | 
costly.2 Randall described his design in the Gentleman’s Magazine, , 
but the Editors sadly observed that he had “‘ introduced a great deal | 
of machinery,” a charge which he hotly denied.* Ellis’s four-wheel | 
drill-plough was an obvious fraud, and his evidence of other machines is | 
worthless. 5 Wynn Baker had a factory in Kildare, and issued a priced 
catalogue in 1767 (the drill cost eight guineas), but his machines were 
condemned by the Society of Arts. The Society considered the best 
drill at this date to be that invented by John Willy of South Petherton, 
to which there are several contemporary references.? Arthur Young 
made great efforts to get a satisfactory drill, tried four in vain, and 
finally designed one himself. But he continued to warn farmers 
against drills, and preferred the method of Ducket, as described in the 
letters of ‘‘ Ralph Robinson,” alias George III., to the Annals of 
Agriculture. Ducket first struck the furrow and then sowed the seed, 
at first broadcast, and later with a machine of his own invention. The 
method passed for a novelty, but the principle was at least a hundred 
years old. What Young liked was the separation of the two processes, 
which allowed you to correct errors of line before placing the seed.® 
Ducket also liked to sow his seed thick.1° But already inventors were 
busy. Sir John Anstruther led the way in 1782, and twelve drills were 
patented in the next ten years, the best of which were that of George 
Winter, which cost sixteen guineas, and that of James Cooke.!!_ The 
latter was improved and developed by James Smyth, and the Suffolk 
corn drill, as made by his family, was the best known and most widely — 


1 Edward Rigby, ‘‘ Holkham, its Agriculture, etc.,’’ in The Pamphleteer, xiii, 
(1879), 474, 483. 

3M -R., ivi, VSL 

3 M.R., iv., 69. Duhamel, Elements, i., 251. 4 

* 1764, p. 515; cf. also J. Randall, The Semi-Virgilian Husbandry (1764), 
vi., 103. 

° T. W. Ellis, The Modern Husbandman (1750), i., 17-20, 52-4, 114-7. Kalm, 
Visit, 232. 

* W. Baker, A Short Description and List of the Instruments Made at Laugh- 
linstown (1767). The Complete Farmer (ed. 1793), article: ‘‘ Cultivator.” | 

7 Dossie, Memoirs, ii., 328; Bath Soc., ii., 51. Letters to Dr. Templeman, 
No. v., 27-29. 

® M.R., iv., 66. Annals of Agriculture, iii. (1785), 240-2. 

® Annals of Agriculture, X. (1788), 192-4. Bath Society, ii., 67. 

10 Young, Three Celebrated British Farmers, 47. 

11 Winter, Patent of 1786, Bath Soc., iv., 316. Also Winter, A new and 
compendious system of husbandry (1787), 295 seq. Cooke, Patents of 1783 and 
1788, Bath Soc.. iv., 319-322, where he describes its achievements. 
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used model in England in the middle of the nineteenth century... At 
the exhibition of agricultural machinery held at Derby in 1843, drills 
were the principal feature of interest, and it was reported that ‘ the 
drill system is advancing with rapid strides.” When Caird made his 
tour in 1850, it could be taken for granted on the better farms all over 
England. 

“‘ Unquestionably a field of Tullian wheat in ear, with the ridges 
straight and clean, is the most beautiful thing in the vegetable world.’”* 
So thought Cobbett. To the average eighteenth-century farmer it 
looked like amadman’s prank. Ona space of 6 feet were three, perhaps 
only two, rows of thinly-sown corn. What a senseless waste of good 
land! He was abused for letting a third or a quarter of his land lie 
fallow every year. But here, as you might say, at least half the land 
was fallow all the time, only mixed with the crops instead of separate. 
And this was exactly what Tullians did say, quite frankly, when 
describing their system.* They might add that the fallow spaces were 
being fully used by the roots of the growing corn, but what the farmer 
asked to be shown was that they got a heavier crop per acre than he 
did. This was not a fair request. In any comparative calculation 
allowance must be made for saving of seed and cost of manure, and for 
the excess value of annual wheat over inferior crops and occasional 
fallow. Tull maintained that an acre of wheat cost five times as much 
in the Old Husbandry as in the New. But to get this he put the whole 
cost of the fallow in the Old on to the wheat crop, instead of spreading 
it over the rotation, and he put his labour in the New very cheap.° 
His estimates of yield were mostly guesses, based on samples, but, 
as he pointed out, it was only necessary to get more than one-fifth of 
the crop produced by the Old Husbandry to exceed the profit. ‘We 
do not pretend,” he said, ‘‘ that we have always greater crops, or so 
great as some sown crops are.” A fuller estimate was contributed 
by the editors of the third edition of Tull’s work. They compared the 
two methods for an area of ten acres over a period of twenty years. 
The Old alternates two white crops and two grass, the New has annual 
wheat. The profit of the New is greater by £135 for the whole period. 
£60 of this would go, if the New had to use manure. The costs of the 


1 J. A. Ransome, The Implements of Agriculture, 104-7. 

2 Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, iv., 477. For a list of the best 
implements in use about 1830 see Loudon, Encyclopedia of Agriculture, Articles: 
‘“* Drills ”’ and ‘‘ Horse Hoes.” 

3 H.H.H., xiv. 

4 Duhamel: “ All the difference is . . . in the new method the fallow is laid 
out in stripes, called Intervals, in the field that is in bearing.” Miller, Elements, 
i., 406. Dossie, Memoirs, ii., 33. S. Smith, A Word in Season, 6. 

5 H.H.H., c. xix. ST HLH 1 259: 
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New, even without manure, are higher than the Old by £75. The 
wheat crop is smaller. The advantage lies only in the fact that this 
smaller wheat crop is annually repeated, and is more valuable than the 
produce of the Old method in three years out of four." Such a margin 
of profit, dependent on the success of the most dubious and heretical 
parts of the new system and based on tricky costings, which ignored, 
for instance, all outlay on machinery, was not likely to tempt a farmer 
to adopt a strange and difficult method of culture which, in the end, 
would yield him smaller crops. Nor would these arguments appeal to 
those whose main concern was to see an increase in the volume of home- 
grown food. The latter would find more fascination in the prospect of 
growing “‘ liquorish ”’ on Bagshot Heath ! 

Tull’s admirers had failed to realize that, although his experiments 
had brought valuable facts to light, they did not constitute a ready- 
made system of farming. The knowledge he had won required to be 
applied by competent persons to practical ends—to be translated, as it 
were, from the laboratory to the world of industry. The heated argu- 
ments of the late eighteenth century hindered, rather than helped, this 
application, and it was not until the early nineteenth that something 
useful began to emerge. With the better implements then being 
made it was possible to use the complete Tullian system for roots on 
light lands. It was here that Coke of Holkham excelled, though, be it 
noted, he sowed his turnips thick and used plenty of manure. He 
claimed that he had made turnips, which were regarded as uncertain, 
into a safe crop.* For the wheat in the rotation, Tull’s broad intervals 
had been abandoned, and the seed was drilled in equidistant rows, © 
g inches apart.4 This was general all over England when Caird made 
his tour, and, when he found the Tullian system on Sir Robert Peel’s 
estate, near Tamworth, he noted it as a “ peculiarity.’”® The modified 
method meant less thorough horse-hoeing, or none at all. This was 
not a serious objection, as it was being found unwise to hoe wheat on 
the light lands of Norfolk.6 On heavy soils, as Coke said, there was 
“a radical objection ”’ to drill husbandry.’ The machines worked less 


1 H.H.H. (1751), xiii.-xv. W. Baker reckoned, in 1765, Tullian crop at two- 
thirds of broadcast (M.R., vi., 280-7). Burnett, in 1859, made it three-quarters 
(op. cit., 152 seq.); cf. Dossie, Memoirs, ii., 33. Drilled crops, “‘ though not so 
great as in the broad-cast method, where the whole is sown, may be yet advan- 
tageous; because they are constant.” 

2 Rigby, op. cit., 464, 462. 3 Ibid., 463. 

xs I bid., 459. This compromise had been suggested by Randall in his 
Semi-Virgilian Husbandry, pp. 107-8, and by Hunter in Georgical Essays, ii., 127 
who considered it ‘‘ quite a different system ”’ from the drill ‘‘ connected with the 
horse-hoe,”’ 

5 J. Caird, English Agriculture in 1850-1, 248. 

6 Caird, op. cit., 170. 7 Rigby, op. cit., 488. 
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well, though they were better when designed, like Frost’s, to cut a wide 
groove instead of pressing a narrow one.’ It was also harder to dispense 
} with a fallow. Turnips would not serve, as Young had early pointed 
out.2 Consequently there might be danger in what Loudon called the 
“ anti-fallowing mania,’’® associated with progressive farming. Thus, 
| in one way and another, the new ideas and discoveries of the eighteenth 
century had, by the time Queen Victoria ascended the throne, been 
sufficiently predigested to be consumed by the farmer without turning 


} the stomach. 


The subject of this article dovetails with adjacent topics on three 
| sides. First, it serves to illumine one facet of the astonishing intel- 
} lectual vitality of the century and a half following the Restoration in 
England. This vitality appears to have been manifested in two bursts 
| round 1660 and 1760, with something of a lapse in between. It was in 
the highest degree inventive and practical, and reveals a close alliance 
| between pure science and technical economic progress. This was not 
a dark age starred by two or three prophets of whom it was unworthy. 
In so far as it was, in our particular sphere, unresponsive, it had excuse. 
The picture of the farmer obstinately shutting his ears to the unanimous 
} voice of the experts is false. The experts differed, and wrestled over 
| their differences. There was little that the farmer could get hold of 
for his good. And the issue was further obscured by the buzzing swarm 
of those who were not experts. The extravagances of the writers were 
as much an obstacle to progress in the eighteenth century as in the 
1 seventeenth, only the type of absurdity had changed. Pure super- 
stition had given place to pseudo-science. 

Secondly, it warns us against speaking in one breath, and in similar 
| terms, of the Industrial and Agrarian Revolutions. Analogies are 
easily drawn, but they are dangerous. The inventions in industrial 
technique have a clear-cut precision that is lacking in agriculture. 
Their value is known, their performance can be measured. The new 
factors which enter when you pass from experiments “‘in little” to 
experiments “‘ in great” are less disturbing, and the conditions of the 
laboratory can be more nearly reproduced in the factory than in the 
field. The industrialist must suit his technique to his product, but not 
generally to his environment. But nature puzzles the farmer with 
variety of soil and weather as much as she does the doctor with variety 
of human physique and psychology. There is no comparison between 
! the conservative farmer and the spinner who refuses to exchange his 
} wheel for a jenny. 

Ibid, 474-5. 2 Bath. Soc, ii., 66. a: 

8 Encyclopedia (1831), 801: “It was at its greatest height about the beginning 
of the present century, but has now spent its force.” Young and Kent were its 
champions. 
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Thirdly, it makes contact with the history of inclosure. To draw 
a sharp antithesis between old and new practices, as did the pamph- 
leteers of 1760, and to identify it with the antithesis between bad and 
good, is unwarranted. The familiar phrase, ‘‘ those who adopted the 
improved methods,” means little. It is fatal to go one step further 
and identify the contrast between conservative and progressive farming 
with the contrast between open and inclosed farms. The owner or 
occupier of an inclosed farm may have been a “ big” man, a capitalist, 
but he was not necessarily a good farmer. It is impossible to imagine 
a big cotton manufacturer setting up spinning wheels in 1800, but it is 
quite easy to imagine a big farmer in 1800 cultivating his land on lines 
that would not have surprised his great-grandfather. It is true that 
open fields set a limit to progress. It does not follow that inclosure 


made progress a certainty. 
T. H. MARSHALL. 


THE PLACE OF BRONTERRE O’BRIEN IN THE 
WORKING-CLASS MOVEMENT 


i 


HE leadership of the working-class movement a _ century 
| ago was compounded of many dissimilar elements, some of 


which have never been fully examined. There were, for 
{ example, self-educated working-men, like William Lovett and Thomas 
} Cooper, striving to improve the conditions of their class; and, on the 
other hand, there was Feargus O’Connor, who came of a family of 
Irish landowners and had political agitation in his veins. Between 
} the extremes indicated by these men we have James Bronterre O’Brien, 
) whose presence and position in the movement is in many ways more 
} remarkable than Lovett’s or Cooper’s or O’Connor’s. It seems, there- 
fore, not unimportant that greater definition should be given, if possible, 
to the somewhat faint sketch of O’Brien which we have had hitherto. 

O’Brien’s relatives belonged to the Irish counties of Longford and 
Westmeath. His father, Daniel O’Brien of Granard,1 County Longford, 
seems to have had a wine and spirit business coupled, probably, with 
| the sale of tobacco and snuff.” Eventually this failed, and Daniel 
O’Brien went out to the West Indies to mend his fortunes; but his 
| plans were frustrated by a fatal illness. The failure and death of his 
father did not adversely affect O’Brien’s education. From the school 
in his native town of Granard he went at the age of thirteen® into the 
new school at Edgeworthstown, planned by Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
one of the pioneers of modern popular education.* In a Sketch of a 

1 Cf. Arthur Young, Tour in Ireland, i., ch. x. 
2 Dublin University MS. Admission Books, Register iii. (1769-1825); cf. 
1 Reynolds’s Political Instructor, March 30, 1850; D.N.B.; Boase, Dictionary of 
) Modern Biography; Burtchaell and Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses, Preface, x-xi, 
and Appendix B. 

3 O’Brien was born in 1805 and died in 1864. 
4 Richard Lovell Edgeworth (1744-1817) was the father of Maria Edgeworth, 
| the novelist, and grandfather of Professor Francis Ysidro Edgeworth of Oxford. 
| Dr. Alice Paterson thinks that his Essays on Practical Education (1798) were the 
{ most important contribution to general pedagogy published in England between 
| Locke’s Thoughts (1693) and Herbert Spencer’s Essay on Education (1861). See 
] R. L. Edgeworth, Essays on Practical Education, 1798; Professional Education, 
} 1808; and Memoirs, 1820; Quarterly Review, October, 1811; The Angling Excursions 
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Plan of an Elementary School for the Lower Classes in Ireland Edge- 
worth had set forth his idea that the “‘ understanding should be cultivated 
and exercised without loading the memory; and the constant object 
should be to excite the pupils to think and apply their understandings 
to their conduct.” There was to be no distinction of class or creed. 
The advantages of obedience, truth, cleanliness and sobriety, as well 
as ‘‘a sense of religion without superstition” were to be inculcated, 
and, with the aid of a good playground, proper alternation of sedentary 
and active occupations was to be attained. ‘‘ This elementary school,” 
wrote Edgeworth, “‘ shall be established whenever a master, and what 
is of more consequence, a mistress of the house, can be provided, for 
whose manners, morals, tenderness, knowledge, and successful experience 
in teaching, I can dare to pledge myself.”” The school thus planned 
by the father was actually established under the supervision of his son, 
Lovell, in 1816. In O’Brien’s day (1818-1822) it contained ‘“‘ above 
170 boys of the lower, middle and higher classes, Protestants and 
Catholics ’’; a flourishing seminary ‘“‘ approved of by both Protestant 
and Catholic ministers.’ O’Brien’s abilities, evidently of a high order, 
attracted the notice of Maria Edgeworth and soon raised him to the 
position of monitor.? 

On December 22, 1822, he entered Trinity College, Dublin,? having 
passed the entrance examination in Greek (New Testament, Homer, 
Xenophon and Lucian) and Latin (Virgil, Horace, Terence and Livy). 
At that date the B.A. degree course comprised Greek, Latin, Logic, 
Mathematics, Astronomy and Physics. Besides the tutors’ lectures 
in their chambers “‘in the Science and Latin of the term,’’ under- 
graduates attended lectures given by the professors and lecturers.4 
Admission to the degree examination was gained by ‘‘ keeping” at 
least eleven terms, which meant passing that number of terminal | 
examinations. Of these, five had to be passed in the first two years. 
Finally, an undergraduate had to pass the “‘ exercises” required of 
Candidate Bachelors—namely, the preparation of two “‘ declamations ”” 


of Gregory Greendrake, 1832, 285-6; A. J. C. Hare, Life and Letters of Maria © 
Edgeworth, 1894, ii., 133-4; G. E. Hodgson, Rationalist English Educators, 1912) | 
ch. vii.; A. Paterson, The Edgeworths, 1914; H. Zimmern, Life of Maria Edge- 
worth, p. 39; Economic Journal, March, 1926; English Review, January, 1927; — 
The Black Book of Edgeworthstown, 1927. I am indebted to Professor R. J- | 
Fynne of Dublin University for assistance on this point. | 

t Edgeworth, Memoirs, ii., 451-3. Lovell Edgeworth had no business capacity, 
and his financial difficulties caused the closing of the school in 1833. 

2 Reynolds's Political Instructor, March 30, 1850; Gammage, History of the 
Chartist Movement (ed. 1894), 72. 

8 Burtchaell and Sadleir, Alumni Dublinenses, 627. 

* Dublin University Calendar (1833), 64 e¢ seq. 
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in Greek and Latin respectively, and one Latin thesis in laudem philo- 
| sophia. In addition, the Moderator selected candidates in groups 
| of three and appointed each man to defend one paper containing four 
questions in “ Logics, Natural Philosophy or Morality,’”’ and to oppose 
| two similar papers. ‘‘ Opposing ’”’ consisted in bringing an argument 
of three syllogisms against each question in the other papers. A 
| candidate defending his paper had to point out the errors in the 
| syllogisms of his opponents and “‘ respond ”’ in two brief Latin theses 
{ on any two questions in his paper. The examination records show 
| that O’Brien did well in his terminal examinations, and gained prizes 
j and distinctions in Science and Classics on several occasions. In 
| Michaelmas Term, 1825, he crowned his college career by winning the 
4 Science Medal, the highest honour an undergraduate could obtain at 
| Dublin in the days before the introduction of the Honours degree.’ 
The B.A. degree was conferred upon him in Hilary Term, 1829.2 By 
this time O’Brien had commenced to study for the Bar by entering 
] King’s Inns, Dublin, in 1828, and there is no evidence that he had 
} strong Radical leanings prior to 1830. In that year he transferred to 
] Gray’s Inn, London,‘ in order to keep the three terms in an English 
] Inn of Court then required of an Irish law student before he could be 
} called to the Irish Bar; he was “ called,” however, not to the Bar, but 
} to the career of journalism and political propaganda, which he followed 
) for three decades. 
The political ferment of the time swept around O’Brien like a tide 


i rising on a shallow shore. ‘‘ My friends,” he wrote, “sent me to 
study law; I took to Radical reform on my own account... - Having 
a natural love of truth . . . I soon got sick of law, and gave all my 


soul to Radical reform.’® He had not been in London long before he 
met Henry Hunt, who was, in Place’s opinion, “in almost all respects 
the best mob orator of the day, if not the best which had ever existed.”° 
The new recruit met Cobbett not long after, and was a regular attendant 
at the meetings of the London Radical Reform Association, where in 
all probability he and Hetherington first became acquainted.’ How 
} far O’Brien was definitely influenced by Hunt and Cobbett it is difficult 
} to determine. It may, or may not, be mere coincidence that O’Brien, 
| like Hunt, belonged (at least until 1840) to the left wing, and that 
| Cobbett’s and Hunt’s preference for a pure working-class movement, 


Ibid., pp. 81-2. 

Catalogue of Graduates, University of Dublin, 1 591-1868, 433. 
Reynolds’s Political Instructor, March 30, 1850. 

Admission Book of Gray’s Inn; March 24, 1830. 

Bronterve’s National Reformer, January 7, 1837. 

Add. MSS. 27,809 (16). 

Reformer’s Register, July-September, 1830. 
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unaided by and unallied with other classes, reappears later in the 
writings of ‘‘ Bronterre.”’ Men of good education, competent writers 
and speakers, were then scarce in the working-class movement;? so it 
is not long before we find O’Brien, young and inexperienced as he was, 
actively supporting the cause of Radical reform both on the platform 
and in the Press. Between 1831 and 1838 his most effective labours 
were performed in the sphere of journalism. First came a series of 
three articles, well-written and showing considerable controversial 
capacity, over the pen-name ‘‘Bronterre’’ in Carpenter’s Political 
Letters.2 Then, in the spring of 1831, O’Brien accepted the post of 
editor of the Midland Representative and Birmingham Herald, a new 
(stamped) Radical weekly,’ and in this position he gave whole-hearted 
support to the Reform Bill agitation. He held that the attitude of 
the people mattered more than that of the Lords, and if the former 
were determined they would have the Bill whether the Lords consented 
or not. But the progress of reform was obstructed by the odious 
newspaper stamp duties. Let these shackles be removed, said O’Brien, 
and the people would quickly be told how they had been brought to 
poverty and ignorance. After the incorporation of the Midland 
Representative with the Birmingham Journal in June, 1832, O’Brien 
threw himself into the growing agitation against the newspaper duties: 
the “taxes on knowledge,” as they were called. He became editor 
of two unstamped papers, the Poor Man’s Guardian and the Destructive 
and Poor Man’s Conservative (afterwards renamed the People’s Con- 
servative and Trade Union Gazette), and for over three years, in company 
with Hetherington, Harney, Carlile, Cleave, Watson, Lorymer, Lee, 
Lovett, Benbow and others, he strove to obtain the removal of the 
newspaper duties by the persistent publication and sale of unstamped 
journals in defiance of the law. From the close of 1835—when 
Hetherington, O’Brien and the rest were so far victorious that the 
newspaper stamp duty was reduced from 4d. to 1d. per copy—until 
1840, when he was imprisoned for seditious speaking, O’Brien edited 
successively Hetherington’s Twopenny Dispatch® (afterwards called the 
London Dispatch), Bronterre’s National Reformer,® and the Operative;? 

1 Cf. Add. MSS. 27,809 (16). | 

2 Carpenter’s Political Letters, January 7 and 21, February 12 and 18, 1831. 

8 Northern Star, February 10, 1838. 

4 Midland Representative, October 8, 1831. 

5 Poor Man’s Guardian, December 26, 1835. 

° Bronterve’s National Reformer, January 7, March 18, 1837. 

* The Operative was a journal “ established by the working classes to defend 
the rights of labour from the aggressions of capital.’’ Its capital was divided 
into 4,000 shares at five shillings each, ‘‘ so that any working man might possess a 
share,’ and it had a committee of management consisting of twelve members: 
two printers, two tobacconists, a compositor, a smith, a whitesmith, a goldsmith, 
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also he was joint editor of the London Mercury and the Southern 
Star, and he contributed to the columns of O’Connor’s Northern Star.® 
Francis Place tells us that ‘“‘ O’Brien wrote long and well-adapted 
papers to the notions which had been carefully instilled into each of 
the vast number of working men who took an interest in public matters. 
His purpose being . . . to bring down the middle and upper classes 
and to elevate the working class to one common level, which he asserted 
would be for the advantage and comfort ofall. This taking doctrine he 
handled with much dexterity; . . . the writings of O’Brien tended to 
increase the sale of the paper (the Northern Star), helped to make 
O’Connor a great man in his own conceit, enabled him to pay Hill and 
O’Brien money enough to induce them to go on vigorously. ... From 
| their proceedings subsequent to the time now treated of no doubt can 
| be entertained that these men fully expected to see all that they 
promised accomplished.” During nearly a decade of political 
journalism O’Brien wrote, of course, upon a variety of topics, but his 
central theme was the class war. 


i 


By 1830 a tiny trail had already been blazed for the doctrine of the 
class war. Already Adam Smith had more than hinted at class 
antagonisms springing from economic sources.® Already, when the 
nineteenth century was new, Charles Hall, in his book, The Effects of 
Civilization on the Peoples of European States (1805), had given 
prominence to the view that wealth means power over the labour of the 
poor, which results in perpetual gross inequality and oppression. But 
the country was at warand few heededhim. Already Thomas Hodgskin 
had likened the state of the ‘‘ laborious classes’’ to the bondage in 
Egypt, and in his lectures, heterodox and challenging, he had depicted 
the crafty capitalist growing rich at the working man’s expense.° As 
early as 1819, in a letter to F rancis Place, he had outlined a book in 


a currier, a joiner, the secretary of the London Union of Compositors, and the 
secretary of the Friendly Society of Operative Carpenters. As soon as 500 shares 
had been taken up the Operative was launched, although the treasurer had barely 
£100 in hand. Operative, December 2, 1838; February 24, 1839; cf. Add. MSS. 
27,821 (22), (29), and (259). 

1 London Mercury, March and April, 1837. 

2 Northern Star, January 4, 1840; Southern Siar, January 19, February 23, 
1840. 

3 Northern Star, January 27, 1838. 

+ Add. MSS. 27,820 (154-5). 

5 Wealth of Nations, bk. i., ch. viii. 

6 Mechanic’s Magazine, September 6 and October 4, 1832; Labour defended 
against the Claims of Capital, 1825 (quoted with approval by Marx in Das Kapital) : 
_ Popular Political Economy, 1827. 
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which he proposed to discuss at length the relations between the now / 
familiar classes—landlords, capitalists, and labourers. “‘I think I[ 
could explain very accurately,” wrote Hodgskin, “‘. . . that the whole» 
community or payers of price is composed of landlords, capitalists, and | 
labourers, . . . and in what a dreadful manner the present distribution | 
of property derived from a state of slavery corrupts the morality of! 
nations.”? Although the book was never written, Hodgskin’s influence : 
upon the working class movement was far from negligible, and by 1830} 
small societies, such as the British Union for the Diffusion of Co-operative : 
Knowledge, were beginning to discuss the effects of machinery under ° 
capitalistic control. Then, with the more powerful propagandist 
equipment of the journalist, came O’Brien, fresh, enthusiastic, excited 
by the Reform Bill agitation, and stimulated by the study of the 
literature of the French Revolution. 

The optimism which characterized the opinions of many Chartists 
eight years later, spiced with Owenism, marks O’Brien’s early articles. 
In “‘ Bronterre’s First Letter to the People of England,’’ printed in 
Carpenter’s Political Letter of January 21, 1831, he declared: 


“It is now sufficiently evident that a great change is about to take 
place in the institutions of the civilized world. The crisis is arrived ! 
the moral world is in a state of rapid transition; the reign of chicanery 
is about to close for ever, and the black empire of church and state 
mystery will cease henceforward to terrify and enslave mankind. . . 
godlike humanity proclaims aloud that a mighty moral revolution is 
necessary, and about to take place, in favour of the whole human 
race.... The only question is, how is it to be effected, without 
bloodshed, violence, or spoliation ? My conviction is—only by cheap 
publications, emanating from an enlightened, honest, and independent 
press, unshackled by taxes and unawed by threatened penalties.”’ 


He challenged the easy philosophy which would ascribe to ‘‘ the 
will of God”’ the sufferings of those—like the Irish poor—who were 
condemned to try to live upon “‘ rape, nettles, and even sea-weed,” and 
to die of starvation in the midst of abundance. These were the words 
of ignorance, said O’Brien; knowledge would call it ‘‘ the will of in- 
human tyrant man.’ Let the lot of the iron-founder or the coal-miner 
be compared with the horse in the field; “‘ strike an account between, — 
and I ask you on which side is the balance of felicity ?’’ Meanwhile, — 
the aristocracy, the so-called higher orders, might be seen every day — 
living in luxury, which they were able to do because ‘‘ they contrive by 
superior cunning, and by always acting in concert together (just as 
thieves and banditti do) to monopolize the sole power of making laws, 
which . . . they contrive to make so many cloaks under which they 

1 Add. MSS. 35,153 (67). 
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disguise the hand of systematic rapine and legalized murder.” In this 
they were aided by the ignorance of the oppressed masses. ‘‘ Bron- 
terre ’’ was convinced that thorough parliamentary reform must 
include the gradual extinction of aristocracy, which he defined as “‘ that 
system of injustice and oppression which enables one man or body of 
men to live in idleness and luxury at the expense of another man or 
body of men; that system which . . . would maintain an unnatural 
division of society into classes—viz., those who labour and produce 
as well as consume and those who consume only.’”’ He estimated that 
the working masses were despoiled of wealth to the value of some 
£150,000,000 annually by the aristocracy and their dependants, to say 
nothing of such evils as the outpouring of English treasure in order 
to frustrate the will of the French people in 1793. A truly reformed 
parliament, he said, would abolish ‘‘ nine-tenths of the present taxes, 
together with such other numerous evils and abuses as are separable 
from even the present state of society; and thus gradually prepare the 
way for the adoption of the social or co-operative system, by diminishing 
the numbers of its interested opponents, and giving us a perfectly free 
and unshackled press.’ 

O’Brien’s radical and revolutionary leanings explain his interest 
in the French Revolution and his attacks upon the historians, who 
had, in his opinion, misrepresented the revolution and libelled its leaders. 
At the close of 1832 he wrote: 


““We have already referred to Buonarroti’s History of Babeuf’s 
Conspiracy, for a true picture of those times. . . . To these volumes 
we again refer; and . . . we will shortly publish a translation of the 
whole work, . . . to which we will affix annotations and arguments 
of our own, so as to present that famous revolution in a point of view 
as novel to the British public, as it will be true to reality.’ 


This promise was fulfilled in 1836 when he published his translation 
of Buonarroti’s book, prefaced by a ‘‘ Note”’ in which he denounced 
the French upper and middle classes in trenchant terms. In Buonar- 
roti’s work, said O’Brien, readers would find “ one of the best expositions 
of those great political and social principles ’’ which he had been advoca- 
ting in the public Press for more than five years. Between the conduct 
of savages and that of so-called civilized man he could perceive no 
essential difference. The savage’s only title to his neighbour’s property 
lies in his superior capacity to take it by force, and what the savage does 
individually and directly, the civilized man does collectively, circui- 
tously, cunningly, by means of the institutions of his false civilization. 


_ 1 Carpenter’s Political Letter, February 18, 1831. 
2 Poor Man’s Guardian, December 22, 1832. 
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‘The effects of these institutions are well depicted by Buonarroti.”* 
Among the notes to this translation we meet O’Brien’s view that in sup- 
porting the Whigs the English working class was wrong. He refers 
slightingly to “‘ Joe Hume and Joe Parkes, and all the other Whig- 
Radical humbugs at work amongst the poor honest Radicals.” How 
many times had the latter been induced to forego active and vigorous 
measures solely in consequence of the meddling of these ‘‘ shoyhoys,”” 
who appeared all the time to be acting in the most friendly and 
sympathetic spirit ? 

From Babeuf, O’Brien turned to a defence of Robespierre, not 
only from a desire to vindicate the latter’s character, but also in order 
to redeem “‘ the glorious cause of democracy from the obloquy and 
bad odour it has incurred” in consequence of the manner in which 
false histories written or inspired by ‘‘the aristocratic enemies of 
mankind ” had libelled the leading democrats of the French Revolution, 
and to keep before the friends of social and political regeneration the 
lessons learned in France over forty years before. In his books and 
articles O’Brien seldom missed an opportunity of aiming a blow at 
the aristocracy, ‘‘ capitalists, stock-jobbers, and other gamblers.”’ He 
denounced the capitalist as nothing but a suction pump, using his 
command of wealth to draw other people’s produce into his possession.® 
The working masses, the great wealth-producing class, could be released 
from this tyranny only by the diffusion of knowledge and by universal 
manhood suffrage. Once the toiling millions had gained control of 
the law-making machinery they would be able to smite the monopolists 
and the ‘‘ money-monster’’ with irresistible force.© Machinery, he 
told his readers, is evil only when it is in the hands of the oppressors; 
therefore working men ought to co-operate to get the use of the 
machines for their own benefit.6 He condemned the illegitimate 
direction imparted to competition by the existing ‘‘ cannibal civiliza- 
tion,’’? but maintained that competitive effort directed to noble objects, 
such as emulation in the field of scientific discovery, helped to increase 
human welfare.’ But the upper and middle classes, who were growing 
fat by preying upon the labourers, had no desire to abolish the evils of 
a system which suited them so well. On the contrary, they had devised 

1 O’Brien’s translation of Babeuf's Conspiracy, 1836, xiv. 

* O’Brien, Life and Character of Maximilian Robespierve, 1838, introductory 
chapter. 
= ee sark: Political Letter, January 7, 1831; English Chartist Circulay, 
1, no. 16. 

4 Carpenter’s Political Letter, February 18, 1831. 

8 Bronterre’s National Reformer, January 7, 1837. 

* Poor Man's Guardian, April 13 and May 4, 1833. 


7 Ibid., October 19, 1833. 
8 National Reformer, April 17, 1847. 
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the new Poor Law, a measure certain to play into the hands of the 
manufacturers.! The ruling classes had rendered the conditions of 
the poor more desperate than ever by awarding to poverty “ the priva- 
tions and penalties due to felony.”2 The intensity of O’Brien’s hostility 
towards the middle class is almost beyond description. These wealthy 
money-mongers, with their crowd of dependants and defenders all 
engaged in bolstering up the system in which they thrive, are, he says, 
the deadliest enemies of the productive classes: they are ““ the destroyers 
of liberty and happiness in all countries. It is their interest under the 
present form of society that the poor should remain weak.’ ‘“‘ The 
true, the sole, the overwhelming evil . . . is the profit-hunting system, 
alias the unjust power of capital over labour.’”’ The capitalist has 
nothing but what he wrings from the labourer’s necessities. O’Brien 
assured his readers that in a just state of society a man’s fair contribu- 
tion to the common stock would not exceed three hours’ labour daily: 
but since the upper and middle classes had usurped the land, the law- 
making power, control of the standard of value and ownership of the 
bulk of the Press, what limits could be set to their frauds and spolia- 
tions ?4 Therefore let the people arouse themselves, combine, raise 
funds and organize up and down the country. ‘‘ Were the leaders to 
act cordially and united now . . . we are convinced they might carry 
universal suffrage at the next general election.”° By the end of 
October, 1836, however, O’Brien had abandoned hope of victory by 
moral force. ‘‘ The rich,” he declared, ‘‘ are now what they have ever 
been—they are merciless and irreclaimable. . . . Against such an 
enemy it is a farce to talk of moral force. It is the overwhelming fear 
of an overwhelming physical force which alone will ever conquer them 
into humanity.’ In a speech at Kilmarnock on June II, 1839, he 
contended that the aristocracy and middle classes were forcing working 
men to pay to the clergy 1s. out of every {1 of wealth produced, in 
order that they ‘‘ shall preach to you to be contented with your lot and 
pleased with what they tell you divine providence has done for you. 
They take from you at the rate of 2s. 6d. in the pound for the army, 
and. . . out of the whole pound . . . 4s. 6d. only remains for you.” 
Any Radical who pinned his faith to the middle classes deserved, he 
said, to live and die a slave, for they were “‘ an insatiable and remorse- 


1 Bronterre’s National Reformer, January 7, 1837. 

2 London Mercury, February 12, 1837. 

3 Poor Man’s Guardian, March 23, 1833. 

4 O’Brien, Robespierre, introductory chapter. 

5 Hetherington’s Twopenny Dispatch, August 13, 1836. 

6 London Dispatch, October 30, 1836. 

’ “ Thus,” says Francis Place, ‘‘ did this wild man continue to preach and to 
do mischief in every possible way.” Add. MSS. 27,821 (230) and 27,819 (24). 
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less horde of conspirators against the rights and happiness of the bulk 
of their fellow-creatures . . . they were everywhere and eternally the 
enemies of the productive classes.” He defined the middle classes as 
all merchants, master manufacturers, farmers, professional men, small 
proprietors and shopkeepers, except ‘‘ chandlers’-shop-keepers or small 
retailers whose only customers are the poor’’: in short, all who live 
neither by manual labour, like the working classes, nor on fixed incomes 
from property, like the aristocracy. ‘‘ By some,” he said, “‘ by the 
Owenites or Socialists in particular—the middle classes are often 
described as the distributors of wealth.” But this wasinaccurate. The 
middle classes merely superintend or direct production and distribution; 
the real producers and distributors are the working people. He then 
quoted figures from Colquhoun’s book (published sixteen years before) 
to show that the unproductive classes receive between three and four 
times as much of the national income as the productive classes, and 
are nearly equal to the latter in numbers, whereas “‘in a rational 
state of society they ought not to be one in twenty.” Within two 
months, however, he had changed his attitude so far as the bulk of the 
professional class was concerned. ‘‘ Do we,” he asked early in 1839, 
*“denounce physicians, surgeons, engineers, architects, chemists, pro- 

fessors, or teachers of science; artists, men of letters, schoolmasters, | 
clerks, shopmen or even play-actors and opera-dancers? Most assuredly 
not. On the contrary, we hold that the great majority of persons 
belonging to those several callings are not half as well paid or respected 
by society as they ought to be.’” But he continued to attack not 
only idlers and capitalists, but all those ‘‘ uselessly employed ”’ persons 
—-soldiers, priests, lawyers and the like—nine-tenths of whom were tools 
of the aristocrats and capitalists, and totally unnecessary to society.9 
He admitted that the small retailer was often poorly remunerated, 
and suggested that this was because such traders do not control capital 
in large masses. The “‘ wholesale destroyer ’’ was concentrated capital 
allied to ‘‘ hard-heartedness, chicanery, and recklessness of other 
people’s ruin.”” The system was evil because it enabled crafty in- 
dividuals to profit by the labour of others without yielding up a just 
equivalent. ‘‘ If everyone were paid the full value of his services there 
would be no unjust accumulations.”” In a series of twenty-one articles 
contributed to Reynolds’s Political Instructor during 1849-50, O’Brien _ 
maintained that man’s subjection to man by force or fraud is, and has 

been, a common phenomenon in human societies, ancient and modern, 


1 Operative, December 16, 1838. 

* Ibid., February 3, 1839. 

* O’Brien’s translation of Babeuf’s Conspiracy, 1836, 1 54. Cf. Reynolds’s 
Newspaper, February 27, December 4 and 11, 1853. 
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barbarous and civilized, Christian as well as pagan. In ancient pagan 
societies slavery was open and avowed; in Christian civilized societies 
it is hypocritically masked, but it exists nevertheless, for the working 
class is the slave population of the modern world. To treat human 
beings as merchandise was, in O’Brien’s opinion, no worse than employ- 
ing them in a slop-shop under the ‘‘ sweating ’’ system. There were in 
London over 28,000 needlewomen whose average earnings were 43d. 
a day, and ‘“‘ many others whose earnings hardly exceed three shillings 
a week all the year round.”’ Yet so great were the productive poten- 
tialities of the new mechanical contrivances that ‘‘ no portion of the 
human race needs the subjugation of any other portion for the gratifica- 
tion of its utmost legitimate wants and desires.” A great social revolu- 
tion, either peaceful or violent, was necessary to free the masses from 
a proletarian wage-slavery which meant “‘ monstrous hell-begotten 
opulence ” for the few and slow starvation for the many.* 

In the period before Chartism reached its zenith we find O’Brien, 
on the one hand, and men of more moderate opinions, like Francis Place, 
on the other, competing for the ear of the trade unionists. Thus, in 
1836, Place wrote in an open letter to the Operative Engineers: 


‘‘ Bronterre writes to you continually and tells you that your evils 
arise from usurers and profit-mongers. Pray pay no attention to what 
he says on these subjects. He will mislead you if you do; draw you off 
from that which immediately concerns you, and do you injury. I know 
him, as I think, well: and I am certain there are few men who more 
ardently desire to serve the working people than he does, but he has 
a hobby named money and profit, which he rides unmercifully, galloping 
as it were over his own progeny, named the welfare of the people.” 


Place proceeded to argue that if working men would unite to obtain 
a limited working day (say, a ten-hours day) the main grounds of 
grievance would disappear. O’Brien replied that usury and profit- 
mongering were to civilized societies what priestcraft was to barbarous 
ones—‘‘ the means by which the majority of the population are rendered 
the miserable slaves of a dissolute, cruel and Machiavellian minority.” 
Some months later O’Brien issued a warning to the trade unions against 
allowing Government enquiries into their affairs. ‘‘ Your enemies,”’ 
he told them, ‘‘ are as numerous as the owners of property of every 
description ”’; all takers of tolls, tithes, rents, interest, commissions 
and profits ‘‘ have a direct interest in putting down your Combinations; 
because each and all want the produce of your labour to be dirt cheap, 
in order to swell their own incomes at your expense . . . your interests 


1 O’Brien, Rise, Phases and Progress of Human Slavery, 48-55, 99-100, 108, 
112, 121. Cf. Reynolds’s, June 16, 1850. 
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as producers are perfectly irreconcilable with those of the parties 
alluded to.’”? 

Hatred of the ‘“‘ Sham-Radicals ” who advocated the repeal of the 
Corn Laws was part and parcel of O’Brien’s hostility towards the middle 
class. He held that the Anti-Corn Law agitation ‘‘ was got up to put 
down Chartism,’’ and he led the van of the attack upon it from the 
working-class side. He represented it as an attempt of the capitalist 
class to side-track Chartism by holding out to the workers the alluring 
prospect of cheap food: a bait which would crumble to powder in their 
grasp, for, if food prices fell, money wages would be reduced and the 
real incomes of the workers would be no greater than before.? They 
would still be ‘‘ at the old starvation point.” ‘‘ The cry of cheap 
bread,” he wrote, ‘‘ is the cry of knaves and fools who would benefit all 
the world at the expense of England. It is the cry of cotton-lords and 
iron-masters who beat down the quartern loaf only to beat down human 
labour.” ‘‘ The only answer to these fellows is, ‘ vote for our en- 
franchisement before you vote for cheap bread, or . . . we will have 
nothing to do with you, though your accents were as sonorous and 
solemn as those of great Tom of Oxford. It is true that the landlord 
is a robber, but it is equally true . . . that you, the capitalist, are a 
stronger robber.’’’? So long as the capitalistic system lasted, the 
working people, who had gained nothing since England became the 
world’s workshop, would be condemned to drudgery, Corn Laws or no 
Corn Laws.* In the Chartist Convention on February 12, 1839, 
O’Brien tabled a motion urging all true Radicals to oppose the Corn 
Law repealers. Repeal of the Corn Laws, he said, unaccompanied by 
such measures of parliamentary and currency reform as would guarantee © 
to the working class the full benefits of the anticipated fall of prices, 
would be disastrous and would end by throwing “‘ three-fifths of the 
property of the country into the hands of the Jews and jobbers.” 
Failing proper safeguards, any fall of prices would surely be offset 
by reductions of wages. Private debtors would suffer, and some © 
£250,000,000 would be added to the burden of the National Debt. 
O’Brien therefore recommended the members of the Convention to 
offer strenuous opposition to the anti-Corn Law movement “ until 
the fate of the National Petition and the People’s Charter shall have 
been determined, so far as the legislature is competent to determine 
it.” When the free traders claimed that free trade would result in a 

1 Northern Star, February 10 and 17, 1838; cf. Add. MSS. 27,820 (154-5). 

* Add. MSS. 27,821 (33); Northern Star, October 23, 1841. 

* London Mercury, December 25, 1836; February 12, 1837. Northern Star, 
February 16, 1839; February 19, 1842. 
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greater volume of exports and a reduction of unemployment, O’Brien 
wished to know what guarantee could be given that foreign nations 
would not set up protective tariffs against British goods. While he 
had no desire to resist a movement which might deal a blow to the 
landlords, he wished still less to play into the hands of the monied 
middle class. The economists urged that free trade would cheapen 
commodities, but this, in O’Brien’s eyes, was a vice rather than a virtue, 
for the effect would be to raise the real incomes of the middle class in 
general, and of those who lived upon “‘ usury” in particular. These 
parties had rendered no additional service to society; why, then, should 
they be presented with extra income ? 

The exploiters might, of course, fall out among themselves, but no 
matter whether the banking, the trading or the agricultural interests 
gained the upper hand, the working masses were sure to be the victims. 
Andastocredit, O’Brien maintained that its true basis was the labourers’ 
capacity to produce more than they consume during the period of pro- 
duction; yet no loans on fair terms could the workers get; they were 
denied by the banks and defrauded by the pawnbrokers; ‘ the Credit 
as well as the Land of the country is hermetically sealed against them.’”” 

O’Brien gloried in the phillipics of Cobbett and Buonarroti against 
the vicious growth of great cities in which, around a nucleus of opulent 
proprietors, capitalists and merchants, there clusters a parasitic mixed 
multitude of useless undesirables. Nor does the evil end there, for the 
land monopoly continually drives men into the towns where they become 
‘the hired slaves of middle-class demons.’”® But when some of the 
“ hired slaves ” sought release by subscribing to O’Connor’s land scheme, 
O’Brien declared that every one of these would-be smallholders had in 
effect enlisted against his own class.* He had, he said, no confidence in 
‘‘ Redemption Societies, Land Lotteries, Co-operative Leagues and 
Harmony Halls”; which were mere nibbling and bubble-blowing.® 
The Chartists always looked towards the land as a possible means of 
economic salvation, but they could never agree upon a common policy. 
O’Connor believed strongly in the small farm,° and floated a “ National 
Land Company ” to put his theories to the test. Lovett disapproved 


1 Northern Star, February 19, 1842. 

2 Poor Man’s Guardian, October 27, 1832; London Dispatch, October 8, 1836; 
London Mercury, June 11, 1837. : 

3 National Reformer, October 3 and 17, 1846. 

4 National Reformer, January 9, 1847. 

5 Ibid., April 24, May 1, 1847. 

6 See O’Connor, A Practical Work on the Management of Small Farms, 1843; 
Northern Star, November 27, 1841; July 19, 1845; Labourer, i., 145-91; il, 
145-92; ili., 54-100. Cf. Somerville, Conservative Science of Nations, 1860, 
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of O’Connor’s scheme, but he also opposed nationalization of the land 
because he feared that it would bring in its train an inefficient and 
intolerable bureaucracy.1 O’Brien, whose opinions on the agrarian 
problem were based upon the writings of Spence, Ogilvie, Hall and 
Paine, was the chief Chartist exponent of land nationalization. He 
followed Charles Hall in attributing the inequalities and injustices 
which disfigure modern societies primarily to private ownership of 
the land by the rich and the dispossession of the poor. Hall’s thesis 
that the root cause of poverty and degradation among the working class 
was faulty social institutions resounds throughout O’Brien’s speeches 
and writings. Among his constructive proposals land nationalization 
had a central position. ‘‘ What a chain of evils,’ he exclaimed, 
‘‘ follows upon the usurpation of the soil! What a rapid striking off 
of the links of the chain would follow upon the nationalization of landed 
property!” In his opinion even the writings of Godwin, Paine, and 
Cobbett, good mental discipline as they were, did not contain proposals 
going to the real roots of current evils. They merely suggested a more 
or less extensive patching up of the existing social system; they were 
radical, but not radical enough. Paine and Cobbett were distinctly 
deficient in their treatment of the land and currency questions. Both, 
said O’Brien, seemed willing to barter the people’s rights over the land 
for a mess of pottage, either in the form of a lump sum of money or 
a claim upon the poor rates. Any bargain of that kind would be 
iniquitous, and the people would be “‘ stark mad ”’ if they assented to 
it.2. It was imperative to work from the basic proposition that there 


never should be, and never should have been, private ownership of © 


land. Had mankind ‘‘in the origin of society’ refused to tolerate 
this institution, ‘‘ they would have prevented ninety-nine parts out 
of a hundred of all the woes and crimes that have hitherto made a 
pandemonium of the world.’”’ Within living memory, during the 
reigns of the four Georges, the upper and middle classes who pretended 
to abhor encroachments upon the rights of property, had filched from 
the people by means of Enclosure Acts, millions of acres of common 
land. And so it had been throughout the ages; the people’s rights 
to the national territory had been gradually and surreptitiously usurped 
by private and sinister interests. O’Brien asserted that the ‘‘ whole 
people or State is the only legitimate landlord in every country,”’ and 
so long as the masses of the people are debarred from using the land on 
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their own account as freeholders or proprietors and “‘ not as vassal- 
tenants or serf-labourers, toiling for mere wages,” liberty was nothing 
but an empty name. But remove the existing barrier of landlordism 
_ and immediately the door stands open to ‘‘ unlimited improvement.’’! 
From 1837 onwards O’Brien persistently preached the doctrine, culled 
from Ogilvie’s Essay on the Right of Property in Land (1782), that the 
absolute dominion of the soil belongs to the nation, which alone should 
have power to lease land for cultivation and receive the rents, and that 
“ the land has three values: (1) the original value of land; (2) the im- 
provements on land; (3) the capabilities of land for yielding value. 
The first and third belong for ever to the nation. The second may be 
claimed by the improver.’* He advocated gradual State purchase of 
estates upon the decease of existing owners.? Thus the State would 
become trustee in perpetuity of the national properties, which should 
then be let to cultivators ‘‘in such quantities as the law and local 
circumstances may determine.” Every citizen who became a tenant- 
farmer under the State would be assisted by temporary State loans 
to enable him to stock and crop his farm. Furthermore, O’Brien was 
optimistic enough to think that the rents would produce sufficient 
revenue to pay for public works, a system of popular education, and all 
other public expenses.* 

All these opinions and proposals, with others less important, 
O’Brien continually expounded to the working class in innumerable 
articles and speeches. In 1839 especially he threw himself in whirlwind 
fashion into all departments of the Chartist movement. His pro- 
digious activities approached, if they did not excel, those of O’Connor 
himself. Besides editing the Operative, O’Brien toured England and 
Scotland addressing several meetings, large and small, nearly every day 
including Sundays. In London he regularly attended the Chartist 
National Convention, spoke frequently, served upon committees, and 
drew up Various voluminous “‘ addresses ’’ and resolutions.° Although, 
unlike O’Connor, he addressed his arguments more to the intelligence 
of his audiences than to their emotions, he did not fail to stir them. 
His grasp of facts and figures excited their admiration, his Hibernian 
humour amused them, and his denunciations of the middle class added 

1 National Reformer, April 17, 1847; ¢f. English Chartist Circular, i., no. 17. 
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fuel to their own fierce resentments. Gammage declares that O’Brien’s 
oratory, judged by its effects upon his hearers, was of the first ordem 
and this statement is supported by the fact that he could ‘‘ hold 
his audiences for three, four, and even five hours, and by the newspaper 
reports of his speeches. O’Brien’s seed fell upon fertile ground. 
Between 1815 and 1840 industrial changes emphasized the divorce of 
classes. The idea of the general strike as a working-class weapon slowly 
spread abroad between 1830 and 1832.2. The attitude of Parliament 
towards the working class and the attacks upon trade unionism furthes 
reinforced incipient class antagonisms. Place thought that ** the 
Unions were fairly at an end . . . when the worse than stupid con- 
demnation of the Dorchester Labourers . . . gave the stimulus the 
people needed to set them at their work again in full vigour.”* The 
pamphlet entitled The Rotten House of Commons, issued by the London 
Working Men’s Association in 1836, bore indelibly the imprint of 
O’Brien’s assiduous preaching of the class war. It is true that by 
1842 he had modified his attitude towards ‘‘ the growing minority of 
the middle classes . . . composed partly of good and wise men whose 
probity and love of justice raised them above class prejudices,” such as 
Joseph Sturge and the Complete Suffrage Party, who were willing to 
co-operate with the workers to secure the objects which they sought.4 
But he never abandoned his hostility to the middle class as a whole.® 
The leaders of Chartism were never united in their attitude to the 
middle class. Some thought that middle-class support could be gained 
by using threats;® some were for negotiating an alliance; others desired 
to stand entirely aloof. The Northern Political Union at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne threatened that if the people’s movement was suppressed, 
they would “ disperse in a million of incendiaries” and wreak ‘‘ ven- 
geance swift and terrible’ upon the middle class. On the other wing, 
Robert Knox, who was Chartist delegate for Durham, wrote a tract 
on The Duty of the Middle Classes to Support the Chartists (1839) which 
contained such conciliatory phrases as: 


* Gammage, op. cit., 77, 119-20; Solly, These Eighty Years, i., 381. Peel 
says: ‘‘ Bronterre O’Brien was one of the most eloquent of perhaps the most 
remarkable band of orators that ever stood on a political platform in this 
country’: The Risings of the Luddites, Chartists, and Plugdrawers (1888), 323-5. 

* Add. MSS. 35,154 (203); Plummer, “‘ The General Strike during One Hundred 
Years ’’ in Economic Journal (Economic History Series, No. 2), May, 1927. 

3 Add. MSS. 35,154 (193). 

* O'Brien’s Vindication of his Conduct at the Late Birmingham Conference, 
1842, 21-3; cf. Add. MSS. 27,822 (81). 

° National Reformer, October 3, December 26, 1846; Reynolds's, June 13, 
1852. 
* Home Office Papers 40 (46). 
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‘We know that you, the capitalists of this country . . . labour. 
You and we are'alike in this: a capitalist is a rich working man, and a 
labourer is a poor working man, and there is no other difference between 

you and us.’”? 


Place suggests that O’Connor was really the chief instigator of the 
policy of uncompromising hostility to the middle class, and that 
O’Brien was not slow to fall into step with him.2 Doubtless O’Brien 
was much embittered by the constant pressure of poverty. Soon after 
the publication of the first and only volume of his Life of Robespierre 
his home and books were sold for debt. ‘‘I discontinued the work,”’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ only after I had been literally turned into the streets with 
a young and helpless family without a roof to shelter them, a chair to 
sit on, or a bed to lie on; . . .”* This was not the only occasion upon 
which his goods were seized; in fact, he was never above the poverty 
line after 1839. * 


IIl. 


As a Socialist O’Brien stands between the thorough-going com- 
munists and those who advocated a progressive patching-up of the 
social system. Much influenced at first by Owenism, O’Brien was 
never an Owenite. ‘‘ While I admire both Babeuf and Robert Owen,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ and agree generally with both as to the end sought, I am 
obliged to dissent from both as regards means.”> His hopes were in 
State action inspired by the will of an electorate comprising all classes. 
The people would determine that henceforth there should be no idlers, 
no uselessly employed persons, and that each individual should receive 
‘the full equivalent of his services and no more.’® Owen’s outlook 
was different. He had no faith in political action, and remained uncon- 
vinced that economic maladies could be cured by political medicines: 
he believed that education and co-operation were the only firm founda- 
tions upon which a better society could be built. While O’Brien was 
editor of the Midland Representative he wrote to Owen urging him to 
make a bid for a large measure of popular support; but neither this 
letter? nor a subsequent debate on Co-operation versus Political Rights 


1 Home Office Papers, 40 (51). 

2 Add. MSS. 29,820 (3). 

3 O’Brien, Dissertation and Elegy on Robespierve, 1859, Preface. 

4 National Reformer, February 6, April 24, 1847; Reynolds’s, December 5, 
1852; July 17 and 31, 1853; People’s Paper, August 27, September 3, 1853; 
January 14, 1854. 

5 O’Brien’s translation of Babeuf’s Conspiracy, 214 0. 

6 Poor Man’s Guardian, June 21, 1834. 

7 Manchester Collection of Owen’s Correspondence, No. 546, dated May 27. 


1832. 
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as a means of conferring immediate benefits upon the working people, 
wrought any change in Owen’s attitude.t ‘“‘ Mr. Owen has this day 
assured me,” wrote Place, ‘‘ in the presence of more than thirty other 
persons, that within six months the whole state and condition of society 
in Great Britain will be changed, and all his views will be fully carried 
into effect.”2 The formation of co-operative communities “ under 
existing laws’ was, in O’Brien’s opinion, absurd; universal manhood 
suffrage ought to be the first objective. Given this, all things might be 
possible; without it men like Owen were merely wasting their energies, 
for “‘ no co-operation will there ever be till the rich are stripped of the 
exclusive privilege of law-making. .. .”? O’Brien pointed out that 
his proposals were based upon two principles: (4) whatever God made 
(e.g., the land) He made for all; it should therefore be common property, 
used and enjoyed under regulations made with the consent of the people 
as expressed by the vote of a majority;* (6) whatever man makes is 
the private property of man, and should be secured to his exclusive 
use until he chooses to give, sell, or otherwise dispose of it. In March, 
1835, Owen wrote to O’Brien, then editor of the Poor Man’s Guardian, 
restating his view that universal suffrage, vote by ballot, and annual 
parliaments were mere political catchwords, and that the working 
people could never emancipate themselves from their sufferings by 
political agitation.° O’Brien’s reply was that political reforms, “‘ useful 
as a meais to an end,” would enable the people to attempt tasks which 
otherwise it would be impossible to commence. The first of these 
ought to be the reform of property, not by destroying it, or ordaining 
the abolition of property rights, but by making certain that every © 
individual should receive “‘ only the value of his or her labour.’” Owen 
believed that the evils then existing were inseparable from any and 


1 Poor Man’s Guardian, September 22, 1832; Podmore, Robert Owen, 432. 

* Add. MSS. 27,791 (268); cf. 27,819 (7). 

3 Poor Man’s Guardian, April 20, 1833; June 21, 1834. 

O’Brien thought that the policy of nationalization might well be extended 
to public utility concerns such as railways, gas, and water supply. 

° Poor Man’s Guardian, March 14, 1835. The Owenite point of view was put 
as follows: A “large proportion of the Radicals . . . blame the Socialists for not 
exerting themselves in obtaining universal suffrage, etc., as a part of the cbjects 
they have in view, or a step towards the realization of those objects. But, when 
the Socialists know that the whole contents of the jar of sweetmeats could more 
easily be obtained by perseverance in theiy measures, than a few of the sweetmeats 
could be wrung from the grasp of enemies of freedom, by the proceedings of the 
Chartists—when they know that the whole journey can be accomplished, with far 
less time and fatigue, by the superior roads they propose, than by the obstacle- 
encumbered paths to universal suffrage ;—knowing this, would it be wise in them 
to consume in pursuit of the fraction, more time and energies than would suffice 
to place them in possession of the whole ?”’: New Moral World, v., 296. 
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every institution of property. O’Brien disagreed. ‘‘ We simply seek,” 
he said, “‘a radical reform in the institution of property, through a 
radical organic reform in the Legislature, leaving it to the superior 
wisdom of a just and enlightened Legislature, representing all interests, 
to introduce subsequently the necessary social reforms.”” He agreed 
with Owen that whatever inferiority belongs to a working man is 
“solely the work of man, and by man therefore remediable.’”’ But, 
while Owen imagined that all classes had an interest in providing this 
remedy, O’Brien maintained that the habits and outlook of the rich 
presented an immense barrier, removable only under an extreme 
democracy. ‘‘ Weare,’ he said, ‘‘ not at present likely to see realized 
Mr. Owen’s state of human perfectibility.”? The systems proposed 
by Owen, Fourier, and St. Simon “ transcended the capabilities of all 
human legislature,’’ and might even prove to be “‘ incompatible with 
the essential character of man, and therefore impossible of realization 
on a universal scale.’”” While men like Paine, Cartwright, and Hunt 
had demanded much less than the people’s rights, he thought that the 
Owenites expected too much, and were mistaken in supposing that 
the working people could, or that the landlords and capitalists would, 
work out a common millennium without the assistance and coercion 
of a reformed legislature. The great social canker lay not in the 
institution of property itself, but in the unjust and overwhelming 
powers with which existing laws invested it. ‘‘ I will never admit,” he 
wrote, “‘ that private property is incompatible with public happiness, 
till I see it fairly tried. I never found an objection urged against it 
which I cannot trace to the abuse, not the use, of the institution. .. . 
am for new property laws—not laws to abolish private or individual 
property, but to place it upon a just and righteous foundation.” 
“ Every man,” he wrote on another occasion, “‘ has a right to the value 
of his own produce or services, be they more or less.’’ Unearned income, 
however, was monstrous—‘ the grand evil of society’; and all laws 
and institutions which perpetuated it ought to be abolished. But this 
admitted evil need not necessarily follow in the train of private property. 
‘‘ Buonarroti considers all these results inseparable from private pro- 
perty. So did Babeuf—so did thousands of the French democrats 
. so do Robert Owen and his disciples of the present day. I think 
differently. . . . Usury, for instance, has destroyed all the nations of 
antiquity, and is now undermining all modern states; but is usury 
essential to private property? I deny it.... It is, certainly, 
inseparable from commerce as now conducted; but I deny that an 


1 Poor Man’s Guardian, March 21 and 28, April 4, November 7, 1835. 
2 Carpenter’s Political Letter, February 12, 1831. 
3 National Reformer, October 3, 1846; January 30, March 6, 1847. 
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enlightened Government, representing all classes, would allow commerce 
to be conducted as it is now.” 

Among the pioneers of the British working-class movement O’Brien 
occupies a prominent place. To such ardent spirits the working men 
of the last century owed whatever sense they had of continuity with 
the struggles and sufferings of the people in past times and whatever 
hope they had of entering a promised land where they might find 
economic welfare. Although his ambitious literary programme was 
never carried to completion, O’Brien must still be regarded as the chiet 
channel through which the influence of the French Revolution reached 
the working people of hisday. Hisadmiration for Robespierre, Babeuf, 
and Buonarroti never waned, and he was indefatigable in holding 
before his readers their principles and example. At a time when the 
leading economists and politicians were in the grip of a kind of economic 
fatalism, O’Brien was asserting that man could still be master of his 
fate. He made no systematic attempt to build up a body of socialistic 
doctrines; he seems to have been more anxious to add reform to reform 
with all possible speed, for he saw clearly what many who held high 
office in Church and State could not or would not see—the heavy human 
or real cost at which British industrial and commercial pre-eminence 
was being purchased; and the apathetic attitude of the ruling classes 
threw him into a revolutionary rage whenever his mind dwelt upon it. 
O’Brien was much indebted to and influenced by the writings of other 
reformers; and, in his turn, he exerted some influence upon later writers. 
It is impossible to estimate how much he owed and how much he gave, 
but without doubt his debt was greatest to the “‘ handful of English 
writers, brought up in the classic country of capitalistic production, and 
reflecting upon the terrible wreckage of the early pre-regulation periods ”’ 
who, late in the eighteenth century and early in the nineteenth, “‘ laid 
down the broad lines of thought upon which socialistic criticism of capi- 
talism has ever since proceeded.’”} 

ALFRED PLUMMER. 


1 Foxwell, intro. to Menger, The Right to the Whole Produce of Labour, xxvii. 


AGRICULTURE IN JAPANESE HISTORY : 
A GENERAL SURVEY 


HERE are certain large factors of Japan’s agriculture which 
are so peculiar and yet so fundamental that they must first be 


understood before one can approach any special point of im- 
portance in her economic or institutional history. Of these factors 
I shall essay to analyze, in brief outlines, a few which have exercised 
a controlling influence upon her national life throughout the ages. 


I. 


It is well known that, till recent years, Japan’s economic life had 
been based almost wholly upon her agriculture and her resources in 
land. That agriculture has, ever since the earliest times of which we 
have records, been characterized by two great peculiarities: the practical 
absence of the pasture, and the universal presence of the rice-field. 
On the one hand, sheep and swine have been almost unknown, the 
material for raiment being supplied by vegetable fibres and silk, and 
what flesh was used as food being obtained from game and fish;* horses, 
and in some places oxen, were commonly kept, but were generally 
fed at the manger, and, when employed in the field, drew the plough 
singly, not in teams, and only at the first stages of the annual dressing 
of the soil; nor has the plough been a common instrument, while the 
spade and the hoe have everywhere proved the most serviceable. On 
the other hand, the cultivation of crops other than rice, such as beans 
and barley, has remained a matter of relative unimportance, while the 
rice-land formed the very basis of Japan’s economic and fiscal organiza- 
tion; much of the land given to secondary cultures has been converted 
to rice-land wherever irrigation made that possible; and even to this 
day, when agriculture is much more diversified than before, the rice- 
paddies cover even a larger area than the cultivated fields of all the 
other classes put together. 

The two aspects, the scarcity of pasture and the prevalence of rice- 
land, probably had between them a close genetic relation; for, whichever 

1 The cold ocean currents from the north and the many rivers yield an 
unusual abundance and variety of fish diet. At the same time, the influence 
of Buddhism seems to have more or less discouraged the consumption of 


animal! flesh. 
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was the cause of the other, the rice-culture as it has been practised 
would hardly seem compatible with an extensive animal husbandry. 
Observe the special manner in which rice is cultivated in Japan.* 
After a favourable place has been chosen, each field must be cleared 
of the last stump and stone; each plot must be made perfectly 
level, and be flooded to an exact depth; the adjoining plots must be 
terraced so accurately that the water in them will at all times be under 
control; and all the sudden changes of weather must be met instantly 
with effective measures to minimize the harm which might otherwise 
be wrought. Every stage of the culture, from sowing and trans- 
planting to harvesting, is so delicately conditioned and needs to be 
attended to with such anxious and loving care, that a slight negligence 
at the proper moment might cause an irreparable loss. In order to 
realize the singularly intensive character of this culture, one needs only 
to compare it with such rough cultivation as was in practice in medieval 
Europe, where the heavy soil of the fallow and the much-trodden land 
of the arable were each year ploughed by large ox-teams over a wide, 
uneven field; where the rudely dug furrows were often half choked 
with weeds; and where the culture was supplemented by, or, more 
accurately, intimately interwoven with, the keeping of large flocks 
and herds that encroached upon the arable area after each harvest and, 
in addition, required extensive meadows and pastures. 

It is obvious that rice-culture is a species of the so-called Bewasser- 
ungskultur, or “‘irrigated’’ agriculture, and not of the “non- 
irrigated” or Waldkultur.2 The prime needs of the “ non-irrigated ” 
type are to combine its agricultural and pastoral elements, and at the 
same time to conserve the fertility of the workable soil. We are 
familiar with the story how, in his struggle across the ages to 
balance these essential requirements, man has tried the successive 
experiments of ‘‘natural’’ husbandry, “‘ open fields’ involving the 
double rotation of arable and fallow and of different crops, ‘‘ enclosure,” 
and “ convertible husbandry.” In the “‘ irrigated ” type of agriculture, 
on the other hand, the liberal use of that munificent gift of Nature, 
water, has served more or less to eliminate the perennial problem of 


1 Among the many works on rice-culture, I may refer to R. Takahashi’s 
Ine oyobi kome no ken-kyu, 2 vols. (editions of 1921 and 1922), and J. W. Robert- 
son Scott, The Foundations of Japan (1922), passim. Cf., chiefly on China, 
F. H. King, Farmers of Forty Centuries (1911 and 1927) and, on the wet cultiva- 
tion in Java, Marion E. van de Werk, Zur Geschichte des javanischen Grund- 
besitzes (1899), 8-13. 

2 These terms I have borrowed from economic histories by Max Weber, 
R. K6tzschke, and others. 

§ I owe this clear formulation of the problem to N. S. B. Gras, A History of 
Agriculture in England and America (1925). 
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the conservation of fertility, while animal husbandry has been either 
accorded a secondary place or totally done away with, at least upon 
the arable land. The extent of the use of water and of the tending 
of animals in an “ irrigated ’’ country has been influenced not a little 
by the prevailing kind of crop upon which her economy rested, for all 
“irrigated ’’ agriculture is not rice-culture; and the whole situation has 
been fundamentally affected by her geographical condition. It would 
be highly instructive to consider the mutual relation, in the countries 
of this type of culture, of these four factors: the geographical condition, 
the chief crops raised, the degree of animal husbandry practised, and 
the magnitude of the work of irrigation needed.1 Without further 
pursuing this question, I may venture to suggest that, within the 
sphere of “‘ irrigated” agriculture, the rice-culture of Japan occupies 
a position hardly paralleled elsewhere. The mountainous country 
affords only a restricted surface of land which is available for the 
terraced formation of rice-fields; but, within this area, water is every- 
where abundant from the seasonable rainfall and the many rivers and 
lakes which are Japan’s special blessing;? and, finally, rice-culture is 
perhaps too engrossingly intensive, and is at any rate confined in too 
narrow limits, to be combined profitably with any degree of animal 
husbandry upon the same land. 

Bearing in mind this state of things, we may now turn to certain 
important aspects in the national life of Japan which have very 
largely, if not exclusively, resulted from the same condition. Of these 
aspects, I have space only to refer to one in each of the three main 
fields, economic, juristic and social. 

1. Economic.—Throughout her history, Japan has been a country 
of small lots, small plots, and small farming. The student of the 
agrarian evolution of Europe from the Roman fundus and villa to the 
Frankish domain and the English manor, may be reminded of the 


1 The scant attention paid to these great factors by many a writer of the 
economic life of “‘ irrigated ’’ countries leaves, I make bold to say, much to 
be desired. 

2 A convenient treatment of these conditions in English may be found in 
Japan in the Beginning of the Twentieth Century, published by the Japanese 
commission to the Louisiana exposition (1904), 88 seq. 

3 A lot is used here in the sense of the totality of a peasant’s estate in a village, 
and is usually composed of scattered diminutive plots. Today the average lots 
are about 1} acres of wet fields and slightly less of dry fields for each peasant 
family. The corresponding averages for each land-owning peasant family are 
about 2 and 2°5 acres respectively. The actual lots, including both rice and other 
fields, which are smaller than 2-5 acres constitute nearly 70 per cent, of the total 
number of lots of all classes, and a little more than 73 per cent. of the number 
of the lots held by landowning peasant families. These figures have remained 
practically unchanged for many years. See the T6-kei nen-kan of recent years. 
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fact that the sizes of plot, lot, and farming, were seldom commensurate 
with one another; and that, apart from the farming, the plots and the 
lots held by tenants were as a rule considerably larger than in Japan. 
Here various causes, nearly all of which are either traceable or closely 
related to the character of her agriculture—the mountainous country, 
the terraced level fields, the human husbandry, the careful manipula- 
tion of small tools, the needlessness of pasture and meadow as integral 
parts of each estate, and the relatively high value of rice in sustaining 
the life of the people—have combined to produce the result stated 
above. Even when great domains developed in the pre-feudal period, 
they were composed, as will be seen below, of tiny plots and small lots 
cultivated on a diminutive scale of farming. 

2. JuRistic.—A notable point in the history of the rights in land 
in Japan is the early development it has witnessed of a sense of the 
individual control of rice-land. This control I should hesitate to call 
by the Roman term dominium (ownership), for I think that the creation 
of a right of ownership which was at once strictly personal as regards 
its bearer, and impersonal and philosophical as regards its juridical 
content, was an achievement peculiar to the ancient Romans alone 
in the world’s history. What I find in Japan in the eighth century, 
which is as far back as the actual documents of landed transactions 
carry us, is that the people of that age regarded the personal ownership 
of rice-land as something familiar and natural.1 The conception, if 
it fell short of the strong legal idea of the Romans, seems to me more 
definitely personal than the old Germanic Gewere or even Eigen. Am 
I wrong in considering this phenomenon as a simple result of the 
singular nature of the Japanese rice-culture, in which the tiller was 
obliged to invest an unusual amount of care and labour merely in order 
to make the culture at all successful ? His well-being was bound up 
with the annual cycle of the productive life of his modest lot of land. 
His heart was in it; he would not part with it if he could help it. We 
shall observe below how through the ages this simple but tenacious 
sense of individual right in rice-land resisted or eluded, silently and 
painfully, all efforts and all forces which encroached upon it, until it 
triumphed after a civil war in the sixteenth century, and finally won 
an official recognition under the very influence of the classical Roman 
doctrine adopted from Europe. 

3. SoctaL.—The social unit of rural life has, from ancient times, 
been the mura, which may be defined as a hamlet of neighbouring 


1 The earliest documents of transactions in land are found in the first volumes 
of the Dai Ni-hon ko mon-zho, edited by the Historiographical Institute of the 


Imperial University of Tokyo; few of the eighth century which are authentic 
are seen elsewhere. 
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families possessing arable land in severalty. It is true that the term is 
sufficiently flexible to be applicable, as has actually happened in 
different periods of history, either to several hamlets considered 
together as a group or to a fragment or an outgrowth of an old simple 
hamlet. Whether simple or composite, however, and whether split 
or combined, the essential character of the mura, so far as its general 
arrangement of house and land was concerned, has remained unchanged 
as a group of scattered farms which were composed chiefly of tiny 
irregularly-shaped plots of rice-land, and which were cultivated and 
used separately by individual families and persons.’ It would seem 
that what has made the mura at once so flexible and so persistently 
vital was the tenacious individual right in rice-land to which I have 
alluded. As the individual lots of this land were persistent, so was 
the mura, whose life and soul they were. A remarkable result is that 
the mura could at no time form a “‘ village community ”’ in the technical 
sense of the term, in the sense, namely, that its communal life would 
develop to such an extent as to regulate the division and the disposition 
of its arable land among the inhabitants, to prescribe details of their 
husbandry, and even to execute in common the work of cultivation 
and harvesting.2. The reasons are obvious: on the one hand, the 
absence of the two main causes which singly or together have elsewhere 
produced a communal rural life—namely, the tending of flocks and 
herds as a necessary part of the villagers’ life, and a large work of 
irrigation involving a concerted enterprise; and, on the other hand, 
the concentration of the peasant-life upon a small intensive culture 
which could succeed only through individual possession and individual 
husbandry. 

To sum up, small farming in small plots by individual possessors of 
scattered farms coiaposing a free hamlet—such was the basic condition 
of Japanese agriculture from early times which no subsequent change 
imposed from above has been able to alter. 


1 I ignore the few recorded instances of more or less communal mura in 
which rice-land either figured little or had just been reclaimed by common effort 
from the wilderness. Nor should we confuse the larger aspects of the work of 
irrigation, which often required a joint enterprise, with the management of 
each plot, which was individual. 

2 I need not say that, at the busiest seasons of transplanting and of harvest- 
ing, a few families often helped each other; such neighbourly assistance in the 
little divided plots was far from being village coaration. Likewise, the mura 
might prescribe, for its common good, that each important stage of the culture 
should be completed before a certain date, and should not be unduly delayed; 
this was rather exhortation than interference, and implied no communal labour. 
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II. 


Thus far I have reviewed some characteristics of Japan’s agricul- 
ture, and also noted some aspects of her national life which are closely 
related thereto. Now I shall try to suggest very hastily some of the 
salient features of the manner in which these fundamental conditions 
of her material life have reacted upon successive changes in her political 
and social career. The brief survey which follows, therefore, will be 
a study, not of the direct results or effects of agriculture, but of the 
inevitable reactions which have occurred between it and other factors 
in history with which it did not always possess an intrinsic 
relation. 

Our study may begin with the great reforms of the seventh century, 
by which the entire state-system of Japan was reorganized, largely 
in accordance with the theories of government learned from China.* 
Of these reforms, we are here concerned only with the economic 
aspects. These were based upon a doctrine of the state ownership of 
land, expressed, among other things, in a system of equal allotment 
and periodical redistribution of rice-land among the people. With 
more enthusiasm than wisdom, the reformers copied the alien doctrine, 
which was ill-practised in the country of its origin, and applied it to 
the very species of land which of all land was the least amenable to 
such experiment. The kulturstelsel imposed by the Dutch Government 
twelve centuries later upon the rice and other land of Java was 
hardly more foolhardy nor ended more disastrously.2_ In Japan state 
ownership was soon ignored almost by a tacit permission of the 
Government; the individual title to land, returning in various forms, 
gradually but entirely undermined the artificial system; and new 
customs relative to land, which no lawgiver had anticipated, grew, as 
if by a common agreement of the people, out of long and wide- 
spread usage. 

The private domains under the lordship of great personages and 
religious institutions, which now appeared in increasing numbers, 
were called by the generic term shd; and the newly-evolved customs 
of land were best typified by the popular institution known ‘as shiki. 
These two words, shd and shiki, need elucidation. Sho, like its 
European counterpart manerium or ‘‘ manor,” literally meant the 
rural house of the domanial lord or his agent, but derivatively 
signified the domain itself. But the sd as a private domain was 

1 An imperfect account of the reforms is in m 
Japan (1903). 

* See van de Werk, op. cit., 58 seq. 
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radically different in character from the villa or the manor—unlike 
in social causes, different in institutional antecedents, and divergent, 
above all, in its very structure. The typical European great 
domain of the Carolingian period, at least in a large part of Gaul,? 
was in part divided into units of holding called mansi or Hufen, 
| of an approximately equal value,” and distributed among tenants of 
various degrees of dependence; these units sometimes consisted of 
| narrow strips scattered over the large “ fields’”’ which composed the 
domain; and the husbandry of the whole and its parts was subjected 
| to the common regulation of the domain,* and was carried out largely 
| by the common effort of the tenant population. The shé, on the 
contrary, was an untidy conglomeration of irregular plots which, 
so far as the cultivated parts were concerned, were perpetually left 
j under the individual possession and the personal exploitation of 
| their holders. Subject only to the dues which he owed, the tenant 
enjoyed large freedom in the disposition of his plots and their profits, so 
that the communal life of the domain as a whole was extremely tenuous.‘ 

Even more important was the practical absence, in the shé, of the 
lord’s home-farm.© What were the reasons for this phenomenon, and 


1 I confine myself to more or less compact manorial domains, such as have 
been made familiar through the descriptions of Fustel de Coulanges, G. L. v. 
Maurer, v. Inama-Sternegg, and many others, and not to domains composed of 
| widely scattered bits of land. Dopsch (Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolin- 
| gerzeit, 2nd ed., 1921, § 4) and others have shown, from the ¢raditiones, how 
j common this latter species of domain was in Carolingian Germany; latterly 
A A. Dumas has rightly emphasized similar facts in his articles in the Revue 
| historique de droit frangais et étranger for 1926. 

2 The prevalent views of the Hufen are vigorously combated by Dopsch 
| (op. cit., § 6; also cf. his Wirtschaftliche w. soziale Grundlagen der europ. Kulturent- 

wicklung, I. Teil, 2nd ed., 1923, pp- 351-359). It may be doubted if he has suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the conception of mansi, at least of the same domain, as 
originally of an approximately equal value. 

3 Cf., among other works, Halphen, Etudes critiques sur Vhistoive de Charle- 

| magne (1921), 239 seq. I have attempted to analyze a typical domain found in 
) the polyptyque of the abbey of Saint Germain des Prés and to contrast it with a 
| group of Japanese shd of nearly the same time, in an article entitled ‘“‘ The Early 
Sho and the Early Manor: A Comparative Study” in Journal of Economic and 
1 Business History, vol.i., No. 2. 
4 Documents of transactions in land in shd are very abundant, and form the 
| bulk of the extensive cartularies of great Buddhist churches and monasteries 
and Shinto temples. Several of such documents have been translated and 
annotated in my Documents of Iriki (1928). 

5 The work mentioned in the last note gives some later examples, always 
} unusual, of pieces of land reserved for the personal use of the lord of the sho 
_ or his agents; these were always small, often scattered, and the tenants’ work 
| required upon them was far too inconsiderable to affect the life and status 


: of the men. 
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what its effects upon the life of the people ? The questions are more} : 
easily asked than answered. When we contemplate how the lord’s 5 
own villa in his fundus of the early Roman Empire increased to the :} 
preponderant mansus dominicatus of some polyptyques and Urbare: 
after the ninth century, and how the meagre oper@ of the colonus of the 
Saltus Burunitanus rose to the onerous services of the domanial tenant \ 
in the Alamanian and Bajuvarian Leges, we are led to suspect that in | 
the Occident there must have been special and complex causes for’ 
the enormous expansion of the home-farm, which were not all related | 
to the nature of the agriculture in practice or to other conditions | 
persisting through these ages; and also that this expansion, whatever | 
its causes, must in turn have powerfully influenced the status of the 
tenants. It seems obvious that the same combination of special causes 
could not have been duplicated in Japan; it is even clearer that the 
absence of the home-farm in the shé, together with the well-known 
conditions of rice-culture, would result in a social status of the tillers 
in the shé different from that of the tenants of the mansi. The evidence 
of the European domain and manor shows that the presence therein 
of a great home-farm on which all tenants were compelled to work for 
the lord was one of the potent causes of the remarkable evolution of 
the condition of the agrarian classes which is known to have taken 
place: the earlier freeholders and coloni were reduced to the position of 
veritable agricultural labourers, while the status of the older slaves 
was gradually improved. The tenants of the shd, on the contrary, 
could hardly be considered agricultural labourers of lord and domain, 
for they freely used and disposed of the peasant-lots of which the 
whole domain was a loose bundle.!_ In short, the shé was not a manor, 
nor had it serfs. 

Still another notable effect of the absence of a home-farm in the 
sho was the essential likeness of economic condition which obtained 
between the private domain and the public district. Apart from the 
difference in the juridical position of the people in relation to the state, 
and in the consequent destination of their fiscal payments, there was 
hardly any marked difference in the economic composition of public 


1 The tenants’ condition in later shd was not uniform, and there were tenants’ 
tenants. Those of the latter who held no land in their own names but only tilled 
other tenants’ land might be called agricultural labourers, but in a different — 
sense of the term; for even when they were in reality unable to free themselves 
from the work by which they lived, they were tied to the upper tenants whom 
they served rather than to the land which they happened to be tilling, and 
certainly not to the domain as a whole, like serfs. Moreover shiki, as described 
below, were so flexible that the varied titles of tenants of all kinds in a sho were 
in commerce, continually changing hands and being divided and combined. 
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and private lands. Both consisted chiefly of scattered rice-farms in 
individual use; the resources of both were alike put in circulation by 
means of the institution shiki. 

Shiki, which reminds us of the European word honores, had originally 
meant public official functions, but had now been extended to cover 
private functions as well, and, moreover, from about the tenth century 
onwards acquired the meaning of the profits which could be derived 
from the land associated with an official title and which could be vested 
in a person or an institution. The same piece of land might yield, for 
example, shiki ofits “landholder ”’ (77-sw), “ cultivator” (saku-nin), and 
“under-cultivator”’ (ge saku-nin); and these shiki might be multiplied 
under other titles, each be split and again split, and all vested in 
different persons and transferred through many hands; often the same 
} person would hold shiki of various denominations and grades in 
different pieces of land, even in different shd or public districts. 
What were the causes of the shiki? In that age of economic 
insecurity from social unrest and domanial aggrandisement, the shiki 

was the instrument, I believe, whereby the peasant tided over financial 
| crises or purchased the needed protection or patronage—for currency 
j wasscarce. A still deeper cause must be found in his stubborn will not 
to relinquish his immediate control over his little lot of rice-land. He 
would dodge one economic pressure after another by giving up parts of 
his income from land, but would by this very means hold to the last 
moment his right to the direct exploitation of the soil. In this manner, 
at any rate, shiki acquired remarkable differentiation and elasticity, 
which was further increased when the lords of private domains and the 
officials of public districts also utilized the same idea in securing the 
various services of their clients and agents. I do not forget that many 
parallels to these phenomena may be found in cartularies of medieval 
Europe, but I hold that the development was much greater in Japan, 
and that the fact was due in no small measure to the innate require- 
ments of rice-culture.* 

It was precisely these shiki, already well diversified and still further 
diversifiable, which furnished to the new classes of private warriors, when 
they rose after the tenth century, the wherewithal for their military 
service. We need not inquire into the origins of these new classes, but 
are only concerned with the economic foundation of their activities, which 
was shiki. As the private shiki and the private warrior were ready at 
hand, they were naturally joined the one with the other, without an 
intervention by the state: there was no need of creating or multiplying 

1 Several of my works already published touch more or less extensively upon 


| sho and shiki; the subject will be treated more fully in my Feudal régime in 
South Kyushu, which is in preparation. 
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tenures of a special type for the reception of the armed men. Nor was} 
the state, as was the early Carolingian kingdom, threatened by any 
imminent danger from outside or beset by a widespread civil war which | 
should compel it to inaugurate any abrupt reorganization of the army | 
and the land system;! for, although a profound social unrest was slowly ' 
undermining public authority after the tenth century, the peril seemed 
hardly menacing enough to rouse the Imperial Court from its wonted 
policy of leaving things to shift for themselves. And the customary 
law relative to land, which reigned alike over public territories and 
private estates in Japan, and to which her warriors now subjected 
themselves, knew neither manor nor serf. The study of the feudal 
origins of Japan demonstrates, among other things, the striking facts 
that a feudal system could rise and grow under almost purely private 
auspices, and that it could exist without the manor and the serf. 

The military classes having once installed themselves upon the land, 
however, it was inevitable that in due course of time they should 
seek to modify and recast the customary law of shd and shtkt, so as 
to make it subserve their special needs with greater satisfaction. Nor 
was the peasantry reluctant to take advantage of every opportunity 
which was favourable for the recovery of such shiki of its rice-land as 
it had been compelled to part with. Owing, therefore, to an increasing 
usurpation by the warrior and an advancing control of the peasant 
over the rights of his land, the large domains disintegrated progressively 
from the late twelfth to the late fourteenth century. The prolonged 
civil war, which then supervened, accelerated the transformation. By 
the end of the fifteenth century the sd had everywhere been all but 
swept away, and been largely replaced by two sets of consolidated 
rights upon land—namely, the rights of higher control in the hands 
of the warrior as his fief or seigniory, and the rights of use collected 
by the peasant as his estate—the warrior’s fief and the peasant-estate 
obtaining upon the same basic soil. It was in this wise that the shzkz, 
which had once been divided minutély and circulated broadcast, had, by 
the sixteenth century, been re-united in the two large sets of rights and 
firmly grasped by the two groups of social classes.2 At last, after 
centuries of struggle, after the doctrinaire reform of the seventh century, 
the peasant, on his part, had realized in fact, if not quite in law, his 

1 Dopsch’s repudiation of Brunner’s theory of a military reformation of the 
early Carolingian chiefs (see Brunner’s Forschungen, 1894, p. 39 seq., first published F 
in 1887, and Dopsch’s Grundlagen, II. Teil, 1920, 4th chapter) is, I believe, 
exaggerated, though of service in discounting the undue prominence which, in 


this connection, Brunner had given or seemed to have given to Charles Martel’s 
battle with the Arabs in 732. 


* These extremely broad statements cover in reality a multiplicity of 
debatable points, which it is needless to touch upon in this introductory essay. 
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age-long desire to have and cherish his lot of rice-land in complete 
possession. Paradoxical as it may seem, it may be said that the 
supreme requirement of rice-culture had been attained through war 
——a war which had never been waged on that issue, and in which the 
cultivator had taken no active part. 

In the meantime, the mura, the old hamlet of peasants, whose 
position as a local unit had long been obscured by the universal tendency 
of the people to seek an economic security in their separate holdings, 
also through the civil war won its place in the state as an administrative 
entity. For the warriors, having gathered the superior powers, were 
content to leave the peasants as practical masters of their land and 
village. The peasants obtained not only a greater economic freedom 
of their holdings, but also an added measure of the self-government and 
fiscal responsibility of their hamlets. The mura had thus risen to the 
position of a community in a public administrative sense, without 
changing its private economic character as an aggregate of peasant- 
estates in individual possession and under individual husbandry. 

These two great results of social evolution—the consolidated peasant- 
estate and the self-governing mura—were conserved, and fostered with 
paternal care, by the Tokugawa rulers, who came to power after 1600. 
With a deliberate policy, which we cannot pause to analyze, they 
successfully prevented aggrandisement of land among the peasants and 
maintained a degree of equality in their individual holdings.” 

When the old régime fell after 1868, therefore, it bequeathed to 
the new age a peasantry well trained in the art of rural self-government 
and possessing estates of rice-land in a fair state of equality. Now, 
accepting the legal concept of the Occident which harked back to the 
Roman dominium, the new Government granted to the people a full 
ownership of the land of which they had for ages enjoyed the real use, 
and made the disciplined peasantry, so endowed with old heritage and 
new rights, the foundation of the new state. Its record in the world’s 
annals is a matter of common knowledge, but who can say that, but for 
its solid agrarian organization, the course of the empire might not at 
times have been extremely perilous ? 

In the meantime the liberation of agriculture from feudal bondage 
has created a new crisis. The paternal care of the past régime 
having been relaxed, the legal and economic freedom of the new age 
breeding inequality and dissension, and the increasing population fast 

1 Results of this tendency were typified during the three or four hundred 
years before the fifteenth century by myd-den and zai-ke, the small units of rural 
groups, which often become nuclei of new mura, these may be studied in my 


Documents of Irvikt. J ; 
2 I may refer to my ‘‘ Notes on Village Government in Japan after 1600 ”’ in 


Journal of the American Oriental Society, 1910 and IoIl. 
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outgrowing the resources of the rice-land, vexing problems of a new 
species are beginning to stir the nation with profound anxiety.* The 
future of Japan’s agriculture is in the hands of the gods. 

In conclusion, looking back upon the long and varied history of 
Japan which we have sketched, we may note many a phenomenon 
which has influenced, but which has not resulted from, the character 
of her agriculture: such, for example, as the reforms of the seventh 
century, the rise of the private warrior, the organization of vassalage, 
the prolonged civil war, the downfall of the Tokugawa régime, and the 
adoption of the legal and economic ideas of the West. One would, how- 
ever, fail to comprehend the real meaning of the history of that nation, 
I believe, if one ignored the basic needs of its peculiar agriculture and 
the manner in which these needs have, without a moment’s pause, 
persistently reacted upon the successive changes in the general situa- 
tion. The process affords to the trained student of social history a 
score of points of interest, any one of which would reward his investiga- 
tion with results of no small value. 

K. ASAKAWA. 


1 Cf. Miwa, in the Ni-hon né-min shi edited by the Reki-shi chi-ri (1924), 
PP- 337-379. 


MEMORANDA 


THE WINCHESTER ROLLS AND THEIR 
DATING 


‘HE 190 surviving Rent Rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester, 

now deposited in the Record Office, are incomparably the longest 

and richest series of manorial accounts available for study by 
modern economic historians. In time they cover, with occasional gaps, 
nearly two and a half centuries from the harvest year 1208-09 to the 
harvest year 1453-54, and in space they cover regularly fifty-six manors 
and occasionally many more, spread through seven counties, from 
Taunton in Somerset to Southwark in Surrey, and from Adderbury in 
the north of Oxfordshire to Brightstone in the Isle of Wight. They 
are a storehouse of exact information as to medieval economy that 
deserves and is bound to receive steadily growing attention in the future. 
The assignment of each of the rolls to its proper place in the series, and 
its exact dominical year, is attempted here as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to their further use by historians and economists. 

A complete list of the rolls was printed for the first time by Dr. 
Hubert Hall,) with a provisional assignment of each to its appropriate 
harvest year. In preparing this list Dr. Hall made a good many 
corrections of the previous dating; he and his assistants were able ‘to 
recover thirteen rolls hitherto undescribed, and to transpose as many 
more which were wrongly dated in the original list”; he necessarily 
left some points still open to doubt. Further work on the rolls and 
on the information about wheat prices afforded by them has cleared 
up these doubts, and, while confirming the correctness of Dr. Hall’s 
dating in most cases, has led to a revision in other cases. It now 
seems possible to assign every surviving roll with certainty to its proper 
date. This is done in the accompanying table. 

Column 1 of the table gives the year of the harvest to which the 
account in the corresponding roll substantially refers. Normally the 
account in a roll runs for twelve months, from one Michaelmas to the 
next, and the figure in the first column is the date of the first 


1 Economica, February, 1924. 
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‘Michaelmas; thus 1208 in column 1 means that the account in Roll 
159270 is an account from Michaelmas, 1208, to Michaelmas, 1209. 
At the beginning of a pontificate, however, with the new bishop coming 
in part of the way through the harvest year, the first account sometimes 
formally covers a little more than twelve months (as with Ralegh, 
Exeter, Pontoise, Sandal, Orlton), and sometimes covers less (as with 
Marwell, Asser, Stratford, Edington, Wainfleet); occasionally the last 
laccount formally covers less than twelve months (Marwell, Orlton). 
All these cases are noted in the table; in them, as in others, however, 
there is no substantial doubt as to the year of the harvest to which any 
‘sales of grain relate, and this year is given in column I. 
: Column 2 gives the pontifical date of the roll, corresponding as a 
rule to the contemporary heading of the roll as shown in the fourth 
icolumn. Where the heading is missing, the place of the roll in the 
series is determined (as stated in the fourth column) by comparison of 
lits debits or arrears with the arrears or debits of some other roll whose 
|place is known. Where the roll itself is missing, the pontifical date is 
printed in italics; and where, as happens in two or three cases before 
or after a voidance, there is doubt whether any roll would have been 
compiled or the account would have been kept in the Exchequer 
jinstead, the pontifical date is printed in brackets. The pontifical date in 
} column 2, as is explained below, is normally that of the pontifical year 
‘in which the account running from Michaelmas to Michaelmas ended— 
| that is to say, the mth roll of each bishop has the account ending on 
| the nth Michaelmas of his episcopate, and beginning on the (m—1)th. 
The exceptions to this rule, and the interpretation of it in particular 
cases, are discussed below. 
| Column 3 gives the official reference number of the roll in the 
j Record Office, and column 5 gives the year to which the roll was pro- 
) visionally assigned by Dr. Hall’s earlier article in Economica, wherever 
| this differs from the date now determined. 
| Column 4 gives the significant parts of the heading of each roll, or, 
} where the heading is at all exceptional, gives the whole of it. In this 
} column also are noted: (1) The evidence (usually comparison of debits 
| and arrears) determining the place of the roll where the heading is 
missing or incomplete; (2) the period covered by the account, wherever 
| this differs from twelve months; (3) the voidances between successive 
bishops with relevant dates and the references to the Exchequer 
accounts. 

The usual full form of heading in the rolls is as follows: 

Compotus (or Rotulus Compoti) maneriorum episcopatus Wintonie 
| anno consecrationis (or translacionis or confirmationis or pontificatus) 
| Domini . . . (name of bishop in genitive) Wintoniensis episcopi . . 

) (number of year in ablative). 
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The commonest variations on this form are: 

Rotulus anni... (number of year in genitive) consecrationts | 
(or as above) Domini, etc 

Compotus de anno consecrationis (or as above) Domini etc. ... 
(name in genitive, number of year in ablative). 

After 1409, a regnal date is usually given as well, either in the form 
“et anno regni regis . . . (name of king in the genitive and year 
in the ablative)” or “‘ ef a festo Sancti Michaelis anno regni regis . . 
(as above) usque ad idem festum anno . . . (year in the ablative).”’ 

The entries in column 4 of the table are not, of course, literal 
transcripts of the roll headings. Where the common form has been 
adhered to in the roll, the significant parts only of the heading are given 
here. Variations of spelling, slight changes of order, and the omission 
or inclusion of unimportant words have been ignored. Unusual 
headings, on the other hand, have been set out in full. 

As has been stated above, it now seems possible to assign every 
surviving roll with confidence to a particular year. The grounds on 
which this dating rests are set out below in general terms, and in the 
Appendix for each individual bishop. 

As appears from column 4, the rolls are dated throughout by ponti- 
fical years, and till 1410 asarule by themalone. With most bishops the 
heading refers either to their consecration or to their translation from 
another see; with Roches the term regularly used is pontificatus, and 
with Valence confirmatio; occasional departures from the regular practice 
are noted in the table and discussed, where necessary, in the Appendix. 

The dating of the rolls rests thus in the first instance on the reputed 
pontifical dates—consecration, confirmation on translation, investiture, 
‘* provision,” and so forth; the relevant dates, as established by Stubbs, 
are set out in the table. This dating, however, can be controlled 
throughout by comparison of the course of wheat prices in the Win- 
chester manors and elsewhere. 

The original purpose leading Dr. Hall and myself to examination of 
the Winchester Rolls was desire to establish a new table of annual 
wheat prices. It was important for this purpose to fix the date of 
each roll with precision and certainty. The pursuit of precision has 
furnished in turn an indispensable check upon our chronology. Com- 
parison of the prices deduced from the rolls, as first dated by Dr. Hall, 
with the prices deduced by Thorold Rogers from different material, 
showed over most of the period common to both, in particular the 
fourteenth century, remarkable agreement of upward and downward 
fluctuations. On the other hand, in some parts of the common period 
there was disagreement, one series following the other exactly at a 
year’s interval; in particular years there were irregular discrepancies 
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Investigation of these disagreements ip practically every case led 
either to the discovery that Rogers’s material was faulty or that our 
first datingwas faulty ; comparisons made with Rogers’s prices have been 
checked systematically by reference to other early price records—for 
Canterbury and its manors, London, Ely, Norwich, Cambridge, and 
Exeter—as Dr. Hall’s researches made them available. No date has 
been fixed or varied on the internal evidence of prices alone, but as a 
control of external evidence they have proved invaluable. 

| The most striking case is that of John of Pontoise, where comparison 
of the Winchester wheat prices and Rogers’s prices suggested that 
Dr. Hall’s original dates must all bea year too late; this led to exhaustive 
comparison of debits and arrears, and so to proving that a roll headed 
as of the first year of Pontoise had later been reckoned as of the first 
and second years, so that between it and the roll of the sixth year there 
were three, not four, intervening accounts. Hardly less important 
lis the confirmation, by course of prices, of the view (based by Dr. 
|Hall originally on consideration of the Exchequer accounts) that the 
numbering of the Stratford rolls, in spite of the explicit use of the term 
consecratio, in fact refers to his investiture a year later. This check 
jon the dating, by comparison of price movements, is not available 
jbefore 1250, when the earliest of the other continuous records—for 
jCanterbury—begins. But the dating of Roches’s rolls is put beyond 
jquestion by comparison with the Patent Rolls for 1208-09, and that of 
| Ralegh’s rolls is made equally certain by another supplementary test 
|—namely, examination of the days of the week on which certain saints’ 
jdays are stated to have fallen in the year of account. As is noted in 
icolumn 4, the dating of the rolls of Ralegh and Valence, assigned to 1247, 
| 1248, and 1251 respectively, is confirmed by this test ; these and all the 
jother rolls of these early bishops, which might otherwise have seemed 
) doubtful, are thus put beyond question. 

The generalrule for referring the years of account in the rolls (running 
} from Michaelmas to Michaelmas) to the pontifical years is that a roll for 
the nth year of a particular bishop relates to the twelve months ending 
jon the mth Michaelmas since his consecration or confirmation, and that 
ithe grain prices in it relate therefore to the harvest garnered at the 
Michaelmas before. This rule is established most simply for such 
bishops as Ely, Marwell, Sandal, Asser, Edington, and Wainfleet, where 
ithe first roll, or Exeter and Orlton where the last roll, is for a broken 
| period—less or more than twelve months—which can be related to the 
i known times of the beginning or ending of the episcopate in question. 
To the general rule, there is one regular exception, whereby a 
| Michaelmas following within a few weeks of the bishop’s consecration 
jor confirmation is treated as belonging not to him but to his prede- 
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cessor or to the King in a voidance, and the account of the “ first 
year ” of that bishop runs to the Michaelmas following. This exception 
applies to Roches, Ralegh, and Exeter, who were all consecrated 0 
confirmed during September. 

Moreover, though the roll headings almost always refer formally t 
consecration or translation, there is one case—Stratford—in which (i 
spite of the heading) investiture rather than consecration is taken as th 
starting-point. For administration of the temporalities, investiture 1s 
the most important date and the one from which as a rule the accounts 
begin. Investiture with most of the bishops falls in the same harvest 
year as the consecration or confirmation. The dating of the rolls, 
indeed, would not be altered if consecration or confirmation in the 
headings were interpreted throughout as investiture; the difficulty, 
noted above as to Stratford and a minor difficulty as to Asser would be 
removed. 

During the intervals between the decease or translation elsewhere 
of one bishop and the investiture of his successor there was a voidance 
in the see, and the temporalities were ostensibly in the hands of the 
Crown. In the thirteenth century the interval was sometimes a long 
one—more than six years between Peter de Roches and Ralegh, and 
more than two years between Valence and Exeter, or between Ely and 
Pontoise. In these and shorter voidances up to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the continuity of the Winchester Rolls is broken, 
and the accounts appear in the Exchequer Rolls, though they are not 
as a rule sufficiently specific to let the prices of wheat and other grains 
be determined. With Edington comes a change highly beneficial to: 
modern statisticians. His predecessor, Orlton, died on July 18, 1345, 
and the accounts for the current harvest year in the roll of 12th Orlton 
are made up only to that date; Edington himself was not consecrated 
till May 14, 1346, and not invested till July 15. But the account in 
his first roll begins on December 9, 1345—1.e., covers substantially 
the whole harvest of 1345; the Exchequer accounts in the voidance 
run only from July 18 to December 9, 1345. On Edington’s death, , 
though there was a year’s voidance, there were no Exchequer accounts; 
at all, and a special Winchester roll was compiled for the voidance. . 
With Edington the practice seems to have begun of letting the accounts; 
for the whole or part of the voidance be kept in the usual way for the: 
bishop, the King, no doubt, making terms with the incoming bishop as; 
to allocation of revenues. } 


This interpretation would not fit Orlton so well, as his investiture falls on} 
September 23, 1334, which would, according to the “ regular exception ” noted | 
above, make 1334-35 his first year, whereas it is quite certainly his second year. 
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APPENDIX 


Peter de Roches : The earliest extant roll of the series is headed simply 
Annus Quartus, without any bishop’s name, but its assignment to 
the year 1208-09 and so to Peter de Roches is demonstrated by com- 
parison with the Patent Rolls; this fixes all the other rolls of that 
bishop, since the headings have been preserved; in one case (1592704), 
Where the heading is simply Annus Sextus, attribution to this 
particular bishop is made certain by correspondence of debits and 
arrears with the following roll 159271. The dating now adopted may 
be taken as certain, but was not reached without a good deal of dis- 
cussion. 

The preceding bishop — Godfrey de Luci — died on September 
II or 12, 1204; Roches, elected at the instance of King John, was 
a man of arms and affairs rather than of religion,’ and procured his 
consecration by the Pope on September 25, 1205, only by a journey to 
Rome and liberal expenditure. Under royal mandates, however, he 
enjoyed the profits of the see during the preceding year.? It would 
| have been arguable that Roches reckoned 1204-05 as his first year, and 
that the earliest roll of the series, which is headed as of the fourth year 
| of the “ pontificate ” (not as with most subsequent bishops the “ con- 
secration ’’ or “‘ confirmation ”’) of Roches, should thus be assigned to 
1207-08. It bears, indeed, a late endorsement assigning it to that year, 
and the roll of the sixth year is similarly endorsed for 1209. Dr. Hall, 
| as the result of his investigation in 1900, assigned the account to the 
| year 1208-09—1.e., the harvest of 1208. The correctness of Dr. Hall’s 
chronology is put beyond question by the correspondence between the 
movements of King John as recorded incidentally in the Winchester 
Roll, and as deduced by Hardy from the Patent Rolls.* 

Further confirmation is supplied, however, by the good agreement 
between the course of prices in the Winchester Rolls as now dated and 
in the supplementary information derived from the Pipe Rolls. A 
striking instance of this is at the years 1222 to 1224, where the con- 
temporary accounts of the Winchester Rolls and the Pipe Rolls agree 
in conflicting with the statements of the contemporary chronicles of 
Roger of Wendover and of Matthew Paris. 


| 1 The chronicler describes him as vir equestris ordinis et in rebus bellicis 
| evuditus ; qui, procurante rege Johanne ad episcopatum electus, Romam profectus 
| est, qui magnis exennis liberaliter collatis ad ecclesiam Wintonenscem meruit 
episcopus consecrari (Chronica Majora, ii. 489). 

2 Hall: Winchester Pipe Roll, 1208-09, P. 1x. 

3 See table in introduction to Hall, op. cit., p. xl. The King’s movements in 
1207-08 do not correspond at all to those appearing in the roll of 4 Roches. 
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The former chronicler states that, as a consequence of heavy rains 
from September, 1222, to the following January, the price of wheat 
“in the following summer ”’ rose to 12s. a quarter. The latter states 
that, owing to continuous rains in 1223, the crops in many cases could 
not be brought in till November. These statements imply a high 
price for one or other or both of the harvests of 1222 and 1223; there 
is no reference by either chronicler to bad weather or harvest failure 
in 1224 or 1225. Actually the price of the 1223 harvest was very low, 
as is shown both by the Winchester Rolls (2-68s. per quarter), and the 
Pipe Rolls (2-54s. per quarter), and that for 1222 as shown by the Pipe 
Rolls was also low (2:41s. per quarter). The harvest which failed was 
that of 1224 (5-9Is. per quarter in Winchester Roll, and 4-41s. in Pipe 
Rolls). This brings the English experience exactly into line with the con- 
tinental experience, as recorded by Curschmann,* of bad weather in 1224 
leading to a great general famine in Europe during 1225. The English 
chroniclers must both have misdated the harvest failure—a somewhat 
striking error, as the event occurred in the manhood of each of them 
These chroniclers clearly cannot be trusted for the accurate dating of 
meteorological events or famines even within their own lifetimes; 
the actual prices occasionally given by them err habitually by exaggera- 
tion either of dearness or of cheapness. 

Even dating by consecration, since Roches was consecrated a few 
days before Michaelmas, 1205, his fourth Michaelmas is strictly that of 
1208, and the account made up to this fourth Michaelmas might be 
reckoned as that for the harvest year 1207-08. The dating now estab- 
lished makes Roches a formal exception to the general rule stated 
elsewhere, that the account dated as of the mth year of any bishop is 
the account for the year ending on his mth Michaelmas. With him, 
as with Ralegh and Exeter, the Michaelmas following within a few weeks 
of his entry is treated as belonging not to him but to his predecessor 
(or the King). Stratford (entering at the end of June) may be another 
case of this, but more probably represents a loose use of ‘‘ consecration ” 
when “ investiture ’’ was meant. 

William de Ralegh was consecrated by the Pope on September 13, 
1243, but was forcibly kept out of his see by the King for a whole year, 
and was invested only on September 10, 1244. The accounts up to 
September 11, 1244, are in the Exchequer Accounts, and the earliest 
surviving roll of Ralegh, which is headed as of the second year of his — 
translation, includes with that year part of the previous year of account. 
This roll can only refer to the harvest year 1244-45 with a quarter before; ; 


1 Hungersnote tm Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1900), 169 seq. 
2 Roger of Wendover died in 1236. Matthew of Paris was admitted as a 
monk at St. Albans in 1217 and died in 1259, 
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jin his case, as with Roches, the Michaelmas, following a few weeks after 
his translation (confirmation), is treated not as his but the King’s. Two 
' of the later rolls of this bishop (159289 and 159457) whose headings are 
gone bear endorsements distinguishing between “possession ’’ of the 
bishopric and “‘translation.” These rolls are connected in themselves, 
and with the preceding and succeeding rolls, by continuity of debits 
and arrears. The dominical dates of 159457 and 159290 are confirmed 
by examination of the weekdays on which certain saints’ days fell. 
It is possible that no roll was compiled for “7 Ralegh "—1.e., the 
harvest year 1249—since Ralegh died abroad just before its close. 

The misfortunes of Ralegh have left a legacy of misfortune for 
modern statisticians. For the long gap of seven years, from 1237 to 
1243 inclusive, before the earliest of the other continuous records, prices 
have to be sought in the royal Pipe Rolls, and though something can 
be found there for each of the missing years, it is impossible to place 
complete reliance on the results or on the assignment to a particular 

ear. 

4 Matthew Paris’s account in the Chronica Majora of the quarrels that 
led to this misfortune is worth reproducing. On the death of Peter de 
Roches (June 9, 1238),) the King tried to secure the election by the 
Winchester monks of his uncle, William elect of Valence. The monks 
| objected to Valence as ‘‘a man of blood,” and after first choosing 
William de Ralegh, actually elected Ralph de Neville, Bishop of 
| Chichester; but the King by lavish bribery in Rome got the Pope to 
quash the election. William de Ralegh meanwhile, in 1239, was 
elected successively or simultaneously Bishop of Lichfield ® and Bishop 
of Norwich,‘ and took up the latter post. The King continued his 
| efforts to force his nominee on the monks of Winchester,° but William 
1 of Valence was poisoned and the monks obtained from the Pope the 
} right of free election.’? They used this freedom in 1241 to elect William 
de Ralegh, now Bishop of Norwich,® and he accepted, thus incurring 
| the King’s wrath.® About August, 1243, he was successful in obtaining 
| the Pope’s confirmation, in spite of the objections of the King,” and a 
1 successor to him was chosen at Norwich (July, 1243), but was not 
confirmed by the King till the following year." William de Ralegh, 
| being confirmed by the Pope, proceeded to Winchester, but was forcibly 
| kept out of the city by the King, and placed the city under an interdict.” 
| The King sent to Rome to secure the deprivation of Ralegh.”* At last, in 


1 Chronica Majora, iii., 489. 2 [bid., ili., 493-5: 

3 J[bid., iii., 525- 4 [bid., ili. 531. 5 [bid., iii. 622. 
6 Tbid., iii., 623. 7 T[bid., ili., 630. 8 Ibid., iv., 108 
9 [bid., iv., 159. ~ 10 [bid., iv., 259 


11 [bid., iv., 261. 12 Tbid., iv., 263-6. 18 Tbid., iv., 286. 
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February, 1244, the Pope, having received 8,000 marks from Ralegh, 
wrote direct to the King on his behalf.1_ Ralegh also wrote to the King; 
the latter laid down certain terms on which he would admit Ralegh, 
and on the latter accepting these terms,” recalled him from abroad,®? and 
in August, 1244, Ralegh entered Winchester and removed the interdict.4 
His investiture is dated from September 10, 1244. Ralegh, however, 
had little enjoyment of his bishopric. The bribes he had paid to 
secure confirmation by the Pope left him a ruined man; he spent the 
last years of his episcopate and his life abroad, dying in September, 
1250. 

SA pee de Valence was confirmed on January 14, 1251, and invested 
March 28, 1251. According to practice the account for 1250 would be 
headed as of ‘‘ 1 Valence,” and was probably in fact compiled, but is 
now missing. The Rolls headed or endorsed for 3, 5, 7, and 8 Valence 
are thus assigned respectively to 1252, 1254, 1256, and 1257, while 
those for 2 and 4 Valence, though not headed, are fixed in their places 
by debits and arrears. The last-named of these (159291 4 Valence) 
was recovered by Dr. Hall from the Chapter Library. The dating of 
the other unheaded roll (159447 2 Valence) is confirmed by examination 
of saints’ days. 

John of Exeter and Nicholas of Ely: The first of these bishops was 
consecrated on September 10, 1262, and invested on October 18. He 
died on January 20, 1268, and his successor (Nicholas of Ely) was trans- 
lated from Worcester on February 24, and invested on May 2 of the same 
year. Roll 159298 has an exceptional heading as of ‘‘ 6 Exeter 1 Ely,”’ 
but it covers a single year like all the other rolls. It is thus fixed for 
the harvest of 1267; this fixes all the other headed rolls of Exeter and 
Ely, and the rest are put in their place by debits and arrears. The 
roll for 12 Ely (1278), just before the voidance beginning February 10, 
1280, was presumably compiled, but is missing. 

Exeter is a third case of an episcopate beginning a few weeks before 
a Michaelmas, and having the year from that Michaelmas to the next 
reckoned as the first year. 

The first roll of Exeter (159294) has, in fact, a somewhat special head- 
ing; it covers thirteen months, and from the heading the account might 
run September 1, 1263, to Michaelmas, 1264—1.e., be substantially for 
the harvest 1263. Attribution to the thirteen months September 1, 
1262, to Michaelmas, 1263, and the harvest of 1262, is the more natural 
interpretation, and is made certain by the disagreement between the | 
debits of 159294 and the arrears of 159295. The heading must be 
taken as loosely worded. 


1 Chronica Majora, iv., 347. 2 Ibid., iv., 250 seq. 
3 [bid., iv., 359. * Ibid., iv., 390. 
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A single membrane, shown by debits and arrears, to follow on the 
oll for 1268 2 Ely, was discovered at a late stage of the inquiry tied 
p with Roll 159300. It is shown in the table as 159450B. and 
assigned to 1269 3 Ely. It raises the total of rolls surviving in whole 
or part to Igo. 

The chronology here adopted makes the course of prices from 1272 
to 1274 rather strikingly different from that shown by Rogers, but 
ogers’ material, particularly for 1273, is rather scanty and discon- 
inuous. The movement of the Canterbury prices, obtained after the 
dating was corrected, agrees with the movement of the Winchester 
oll prices, and not with that of Rogers’ prices. 

John of Pontoise: The chronology of these rolls presented con- 


jRogers’ prices, being just one year too late. This led to the suggestion 
hat since Pontoise was consecrated in June, 1282, the accounts in his 
first roll (159305), in accord with the practice of Marwell and Stratford, 
probably related to the harvest of 1281, not 1282. This suggestion 
broke down, because reference to the roll showed that it was headed 
as for the first year with one quarter of the year preceding; the 
Iprices given as for the whole year clearly could not relate to anything 
but 1282-83—.e., the harvest of 1282. The following rolls in Dr. Hall’s 
Hlist—159309, 159306, and 159307—have all lost their headings, and it 
jwas at one time thought that there was a breach of continuity between 
the first two of them. Further examination of debits and arrears 
ishowed, however, that the three rolls were continuous, that the first 
ifollowed directly on 159305, and that the last was continuous with 
1159308, which is headed as of “6 Pontoise.” In other words, 
‘between the earliest Pontoise roll and the sixth there were only three 
irolls, not four. ‘ The earliest roll, despite its heading, must later have 
been treated as of ‘‘ rand 2 Pontoise,” in accordance with the invariable 
jpractice in other cases, and the next rolls (whose place is now determined 
jby debits and arrears) presumably bore the headings (now missing) 
jof 3, 4, and 5 Pontoise respectively. “6 Pontoise ’”’ was assigned 
taccordingly to 1286, and all the subsequent headed rolls of Pontoise were 
also put one year earlier ; the roll for 1303 (23 Pontoise) was presumably 
compiled, but must be taken asmissing. The correspondence of price 
movements with Rogers (whose material is by this time good) was 
thus restored. It may be added that prices for Canterbury and other 
|places in Kent and Essex, as well as for London, obtained since the 
change of dating was made, confirm its correctness. 
| Henry of Marwell: The explicit attribution of the first roll to the 


| 


1 Economica, February, 1924. 
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period from the Feast of St. Gregory (March 12) to Michaelmas leaves 3 
no room for doubt. Marwell was invested on March 12, 1305, and his: 
first roll relates to the period March to Michaelmas, 1305—1.e., to the 'f 
harvest of 1304. 

John of Sandal: The first roll is explicitly stated to include a. 
quarter of the preceding year, thus fitting on to the roll of 12 Marwell, , 
which is stated to be for three terms only. It should be noted that 
Sandal was invested on September 23, 1316, but not consecrated till | 
October 31, so that the roll of the first year of his consecration is 
naturally that for 1316-17. 

Rigaud de Asserio: This bishop was confirmed on or before April 25, 
1320, and invested on April 17, 1320: the roll of his first year (159335) 
explicitly covers the period from April 17 to the following Michaelmas 
—i.e.,is for the harvest year1319. The use of the term “‘ consecration ” 
in place of “‘ confirmation ” in the heading of the second roll (1 59334) 
causes a small difficulty, because the reputed date of consecration is 
November 16 or 17, 1320; strictly interpreted, this would make the roll 
apply to the harvest of 1321. The account in it is shown, however, by 
correspondence of debits and arrears to be continuous with that in 
roll 159335; either the reputed date of consecration is wrong and should 
be November, 1319, or the term “‘ consecration ”’ is used loosely in place 
of confirmation. 

John of Stratford: The account in the first roll is for one quarter only 
—41.e., obviously from June to September, 1324—-Stratford having been 
invested on June 28, 1324; up to which date the Exchequer accounts 
run. Since Stratford was actually consecrated a year before (on 
June 26, 1323), but kept out by the King, who wanted the see for 
another candidate, it is clear that, in spite of the heading, his rolls are 
dated by the investiture, not the consecration. 

Adam of Orlton: The dating of this bishop’s rolls is substantially 
determined by the last one, ‘‘ 12 Orlton,”’ in which the accounts end on 
July 18, 1345, which is the reputed date of Orlton’s death. From 
this the earliest roll ‘‘ 2 Orlton,”’ from its heading, must cover the year 
1334-35—1.., the harvest year 1334 with the quarter June-September, 
1334- 

William of Edington: Though this bishop was not consecrated 
till May 14, 1346, and not invested till July 15, 1346, the accounts in 
his first roll begin from December g, 1345, when the Exchequer voidance _ 
accounts end. In this and in subsequent cases there was apparently _ 
a special arrangement between the King and the incoming bishop, by | 
which the latter kept the accounts and presumably took the revenues 
for the whole or part of the voidance, possibly in exchange for a lump 
sum payment. On Edington’s death (October 8, x 366) there followed a 
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voidance almost exactly covering the harvest year 1366, for which a 
roll (159377) was specially compiled. 

William of Wickham: The first roll bears a regnal as well as a 
pontifical date, and the dating of all the rolls is unquestionable, though 
in the Economica list two rolls were accidentally transposed. 

Henry Beaufort: The dating is fixed here by regnal years. Roll 
159424 2 Henry VI., following immediately on Roll 159423 10 Henry V., 
is fixed to the harvest year 1422-23 (Henry VI. having succeeded 
on September I, 1422, so that Michaelmas, 1423, falls in the 
| beginning of his second year). Some of the later rolls are expressly 
dated incipiente. This dating of 19 Beaufort agrees with the 
practice of pontifical dating established for Marwell and Asser, and also 
brings the course of wheat prices into agreement with other records. 
It fixes directly or indirectly all the other Beaufort rolls. The form of 

regnal dating is altered in 1431. In Dr. Hall’s original article the 
| Beaufort and Wainfleet rolls were put a year too late. 

William of Wainfleet: The dating is fixed by regnal years and 
also by the fact that the roll of “ 1 Wainfleet ’’ covers part of the year 
only, and must therefore relate to harvest year 1446, during the course 
of which (on June 4, 1447) this bishop was invested. The account 
actually runs, no doubt by arrangement with the King, from April 11, 


1447. 
et W. H. BEVERIDGE. 
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THE AULNAGE ACCOUNTS: A CRITICISM 


statistical basis for their economics, the following investiga- 

tions into documents concerning the cloth industry may be 
of interest.1_ Historians have hitherto found a useful ally in the 
medieval aulnager. For his elaborate accounts of taxes paid on cloth 
produced for sale seem at first sight to reveal much as to the extent, 
locality, and organization of what was to become, by the end of the 
Middle Ages, England’s leading manufacture and export. Yet ulti- 
mately many of his statements prove to be as barren of information as 
were the conventional medieval “ proofs of age.”’ 

Table I. gives the accounts rendered by Richard More for 1467-1478 
of the total number of cloths of assize aulnaged in Bristol, Wilts, 
Somerset and Dorset.2 More’s methods are of special importance, 
for from 4 Henry IV. to 4 Edward IV., and again from 18 Edward IV., 
the aulnage was farmed, and accounts of the actual numbers of cloths 
sealed were not usually returned. The only long series available, 
therefore, for the fifteenth century is that from 1465-1478, and during 
this time More was aulnager in Bristol, Wilts, Oxford, and Berks from 
1467-1478; in Somerset and Dorset from 1471-1478; and in Worcester, 
Hants, Gloucester, Hereford, Devon and Cornwall, Surrey and Sussex 
from 1474-1478. Before 1402 the only accounts useful for comparison, 
owing to exemptions of kerseys, are a less complete series from 1394- 
1399. In this table it is evident that exactly the same number of cloths 
is more than once repeated, and that the last two sets of figures, for two 
years and one and a half years, are contrived by a very simple calcula- 
tion. Similarly for Devon and Cornwall, More’s predecessor gave the 
same total in two successive years (1,066} cloths) ; More, for a two years’ 
return, doubled it (2,0334 cloths), and then by a simple sum reduced 
it to 1,600 cloths for one and a half years.? Further inquiry shows 


r “AO those who, eager for scientific precision, seek a sound 


These investigations concerned primarily the West of England industry, | 
and examples are chiefly drawn thence. 


2 Exchequer L.T.R. Enrolled Accounts, Miscellaneous 9. In this and sub- 


sequent tables, unless otherwise stated, the year is from Michaelmas to 
Michaelmas, and the numbers refer to cloths of assize. 


° Exchequer K.R. Various Accounts, Aulnage, 338/18, 20. 
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TABLE I. 


II5 


Somerset and 


Dorset. 


that such a ready reckoning was made in most of the counties for which 
More was responsible,> and that a repetition of totals was no uncommon 
device of other aulnagers, as may be illustrated by four accounts for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, here tabulated.® 


TABLE II. 
AULNAGER. T. TREYGOT. R. BIRNAND. 
12 Nov. 1468- Mich. 1469- | Mich. 1473- Mich. 1475- 
Date. Mich. 1469 Mich. 1470 | Mich. 1475 | 22 Mar. 1478 
(46 weeks). (1 year). (2 years). (2} years). 
Doncaster 354 35% 35 5 
Barnsley 882 882 ae hs 
Wakefield 231 249 160 160 
Halifax .. 853 853% 14934 14934 
Leeds. 1762 1774 320 321 
Almondbury 160 160 427 427 
Bradford. . 884 — 1784 214 
Pontefract 106 1064 2144 2134 
Ripon 888 889 13864 13854 


Treygot comes very near to duplicating his first list, and Birnand 

uses almost the same set of numbers for two and a half as for two years. 

Nor does each aulnager’s original return seem always to have been 

based on fact. In Devon and Cornwall, as shown above, it was once 

derived from the previous collector’s account. In Bristol it is perhaps 

not a coincidence that in More’s account it corresponds closely to 

the {60 (representing about 3,600 cloths) fixed when the subsidy was 

farmed. Hence the total returns for each county cannot be regarded 
1 Michaelmas-14 Apr. 1067}; '14 Apr.-Michaelmas 14953- 

Mich.-14 Apr. (Thomas Gybbes) 1883; 14 Apr.-Mich. (R. More) 2350. 

29 Oct. 4 Mich. a. 16-Easter a. 18, i.e. 13 years. 

E.g., Hants, Gloucester, Worcester, Aulnage, ut supra, 347/10, Il. 


Aulnage, ut supra, 345/24, 346/22B (places are not in each case given in 


the same order). Cf. 344/7, where William Kerver gives in three successive 
years for Somerset and Dorset the same list of places and numbers. 


w 


aur wo 
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as in any way reliable, and a general survey of all the preceding figures 
suggests that many of them are fictitious and that their evidence as to 
progress or decline in the cloth industry is far from convincing. 

In addition to the totals for each district and to the account of 
forfeitures,1 both enrolled in the Exchequer L.T.R. Enrolled Accounts, 
the aulnager was required to furnish a schedule of particulars giving, 
as alleged on the enrolment, the names of all individuals who had paid 
aulnage, followed by the number of their cloths to which the aulnager’s 
seal had been attached, thus making them current merchandise. Many 
of these detailed lists survive, and they appear at first to abound in 
valuable evidence as to the rise of the clothier. Examination, how- 
ever, shows many of them to be not ordered statements of actual 
transactions, but a fortuitous concourse of names and numbers recurring 
at random. 

Table III. tabulates the accounts of Richard More for Wiltshire 
throughout his term of office, from 1467-1478.” 


TABLE III. 
a | @ |} @ | @]o | © | ) | @) 
Date. 1467-8.| ’68-9. |’69-’70.| ’71-2. | ’72-3.1| ’73-4.3] ’74-6. | ’76-8.4 
Ps a esl a ae Gee sch 

William Taverner 400 660 660 400 400 320 | 320 | 250 
William Somer ..| 87 | 416 416 96 96 80 80 60 
William Henlow ..| 280 50 574 | 280 | 280 | 200 | 200 | 170 
William Dyer ..| 80 | 175 175 80 80 80 | 80 60 
Thomas Hille 15) 7 122 122 87 87 87 | 87 | 61 
William Stowford | 450 220 220 450 | 450 | 400 ; 400 | 300 
Laurence de Cule 93 219% | 21904 93 93 93 | 93 68 
John Berbor sat 80 98 98 80 80 80 80 60 

William Henlow ..| 200 400 400 200 | 200 | 200 ; 200 | 170% 
John Hamersmyth | 300 260 260 300 | 300 | 290 | 290 | 220 
Rawlyn Hayn ..| 73 80 80 — — 73 | 73 54 
William Ersden ..| 135 112 112 135 135 130 | 130 | 80 
William Swayn ..| 250} | 100 100 250 | 250 | 260 | 260 | 215 
John Frye ++] 302 261 261 301 301 20271), 202) 179 
John Halle essa 150 150 221 221 201 | 201 | 169 
Thomas Barbour 80 160 160 80 80 80 80 60 
ohn Gulluk v=(10370 69 69 370 | 370 | 310 | 310 | 250 
ohn Clyff «»| 300 387 387 300 | 300 | 300 | 300 | 260 
William White ..| 350 213 213 350 — 321 | 321 | 261 
John Weste 7.) LOS 150 150 165 165 187 187 | 130 

Thomas Hill | o— — _- 65 65 — | and |; and 


others | others 


1 From 1474-8 More declared that there were no forfeitures to report, but it 
seems from many instances in the Exchequer K.R. Memoranda Rolls that some 
must have taken place. 

* Aulnage, ut supra, 346/23, 347/5, 8, 9, 10, 11. The names do not always 
appearinthesameorder. The account for 1470-1, confused by the appointment 
of different officials by Henry VI., is here omitted. 


3 29 October. * Mich. ’76-Easter ’78, i.e. 14 years. 
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In this table lists (2) and (3) are identical except for one figure. Save 
Or one omission, one new name, and two slightly different figures, 
4) is a copy of (1), and is exactly repeated in (5) except for one 
pmission. (7) accounts for two years, yet its first twenty names and 
umbers are a precise counterpart of the previous one year’s list, the 
total, exactly double that of the previous year, being made up by the 
addition of further names (cf. infra, Table VI.). Column (8) accounts 
or one and a half years, and its figures are accordingly about three- 
quarters those of (7).1_ From this constant reiteration it is evident 
hat the same sets of numbers were used again and again, and that 
hey cannot represent the actual number of cloths produced by each 

dividual. Nor can we be certain that they give even an approxi- 

ately correct yearly average foreach name. Table IV: places side by 
side four accounts returned for Bristol.” 
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TABLE IV. 
(2) (3) (4) 

1468-9. 1469-70. 1471-2. 
Spycer 97 | Spycer 97 | Haskerd 500 
Dedhouse 49 |Dedhouse.. 49! Jaye 49 
Dyer 500 | Dyer 500 | Bisshop go 
Newe 90 | Newe go | Gorney 47 
Duffeld 47 | Duffeld 47 | Goddard 65 
Wilkham.. 65 |Wilkham .. 65| Davy 31 
Ashwode.. 31 |Ashwode .. 31] Morso I0o 
Saywode.. 1074) Saywode Io0o | Haywode 210 
Gayton 210 |Gayton 210 | Kempson 152 
Sayer 152 ' Sayer 152 | Shippard 87 
Witman .. 87 |Witman . 87 | Witman 72 
Shippard.. 72 |Shippard .. 72| Sayer 108 
Kempson 108 |Kempson .. 108} Gayton II4 
Haywode 114 |Haywode .. 114|Saywode 105 
Morso 105 |Morso 105 | Ashwode 604 
Davy .. 604 | Davy 604 | Wilkham 516 
Goddard... 516 | Goddard 516| Duffeld 89 
Gorney 89 | Gorney 89 | Newe 184 
Bisshop .. 184 | Bisshop 184 | Dyer 164 
Jaye E164 Shaye 164 | Dedhouse 195 
Haskerd .. 195 |Haskerd 195 | Spycer 97 


1 Cf. two identical lists for Somerset and Dorset, Aulnage, ut supra, 347/5, 6, 
jlso the close agreement between Elwyn’s account for Devon and Cornwall for 
lwo years with that of Rowland and Henstecote for one year. Aulnage, ut 
jupra, 338/14 and 338/17. 
| 2 Aulnage, ut supra, 346/23, 347/8. Christian names, here omitted, corre- 
(pond throughout. Variations in spelling are not reproduced. 
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Here, except in one case shown in italics, precisely the same series 0 
numbers recurs four times. Unlike those in the Wiltshire accounts 
however, these do not always fit the same names. For, though tha 
same series of names also recurs, this series is sometimes reversed 
giving a deceptive impression of variety. Witman remains a pivo 
in the centre round which the others revolve in ordered sequence, $ 
that Haskerd may be found sometimes at the top and sometimes a 
the bottom. The series of numbers also moves, but on a different 
principle, to give greater diversity to the kaleidoscope; in (2) and (3: 
it is shifted one name down, 97 coming to the top, and 500 and 4c 
are reversed. Hence Davy, for instance, who is opposite the smalles 
number in (1) and (4), would appear from (2) and (3) to be Bristol’? 
most important cloth producer, and it becomes plain that even less 
confidence can be placed in the ordered array of numbers allotted tc 
individuals than to the totals for each district. 

What then of the individuals themselves ? The capricious arrange 
ment of figures makes it impossible to determine which among them 
were the most important, but have we in these accounts a trustworthy, 
guide as to the numbers actually paying aulnage in any district, anc 
thus as to the extent to which the industry was concentrated in tha 
hands of capitalists? The constant recurrence of the same series 0 
names as shown above suggests a certain artificiality; this is borne ou 
by finding that in some accounts where a county is divided intc 
regions, one name only is recorded for each region—an improbabld 
unification! Even more conclusive evidence is to be found in the 
marked increase or decrease of names in the same districts, especially 
when a new aulnager was appointed. Richard More recorded bu 
twenty-one names for Bristol in 1467-8; but an aulnage book 0: 
1-2 Richard III. gives forty pages of them,” and More’s predecessor 
John Peke, from Michaelmas to Easter, 1466-7, noted 224.3 In Peke’s 
list Thomas Ashwode, who according to More accounted one year fop 
604 cloths,‘ does not appear at all; Haskerd has but nineteen cloths tc 
his credit, and Haywode but sixteen (cf. supra, Table IV.). A simile 
discrepancy occurs in John Coplestone’s accounts for Devon anc 
Cornwall. In 1395-6° he divided his account under the names 0 
towns, which probably included the surrounding districts, and unde 
Barnstaple recorded 3,908 cloths. In 1396-7 he divided it unde: 


1 E.g., Aulnage, ut supra, 344/7, 345/24. 

2 Aulnage, ut supra, 339/12. 

3 Ibid., 339/11. 4 Supra, Table IV. 

5 Aulnage, ut supra, 338/11, Michaelmas to All Saints. The cloths in thes: 
lists are dozens. 

6 Ibid., 338/2, All Saints to Michaelmas. 
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districts, grouped round the chief towns, and that which includes 
Barnstaple has 4,307 cloths. In the first account the 3,908 cloths are 
distributed among twelve persons, of whom John Parman has 1,080 
and Richard Burnard 1,005. In the second account the 4,307 cloths 
are distributed among no less than I0g persons; among these “ John 
Parkman ” (the nearest name to ‘“ Parman’’) has only twelve and 
“Richard Bernard ”’ only twenty-four.1 Even supposing this change 
to be accounted for by a different method of aulnage collection, we 
could only deduce that Parman and Burnard were merchants buying 
the cloth probably for export, and not that they were clothiers organiz- 
ingits production. In later ‘“‘ particular accounts ”’ available for Devon 
and Cornwall, that of 1467-9 gives 248 names for the whole district, 
including thirty-one for Barnstaple;? these numbers are gradually 
diminished by successive aulnagers until finally More gives in both 
his accounts but forty-three names for both counties.* Similarly John 
Farley for Hampshire (1467-9) reduced his predecessor’s 214 names to 
eighteen,* while in Gloucestershire he made eight names do duty for the 
whole county.® Such rapid fluctuations can scarcely indicate changes 
in the organization of the industry. A change in the method of 
marketing the cloth or of collecting the aulnage might in some cases 
account for them. Considering them, however, in conjunction with 
the frequent repetition of precisely the same short lists of names, and 
the mechanical redistribution of the numbers among them as shown in 
Table IV., must we not infer that lists were often arbitrarily com- 
pressed or abbreviated, and that these formal summaries served con- 
veniently again and again ? 

The further question now arises as to whether the actual names 
themselves can be relied upon any more than the numbers. Have we 
always a list of real men connected with the industry ? 

Table V. gives, in columns x and 3, the whole list of names for 
Somerset and Dorset for 1474-6 as More arranged them, with the 
number of cloths credited to each.6 In columns 2 and 4 are given 
selections from Thomas Elyot’s return for Devon and Cornwall for 
1472-3"; each bracket marks a complete sequence from the Devon list 
in its correct order. 


1 Cf. similar discrepancies in Essex, ib7d., 342/9. 

2 Aulnage, ut supra, 338/14. 

3 Jbid., 347/10, Il. 

4 Ibid., 344/17, 346/22A. 

5 Ibid., 346/22A. 

6 Aulnage, ut supra, 347/10. oe moe 
7 Aulnage, ut supra, 338/18. The sign + indicates “* et sociis suis. 
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TABLE V. 


SOMERSET AND 
DorsEtT—Cont. 


SOMERSET AND 


DorsET, 1474-6. Drvon—Conl, 


DEVON, 1472-3. 


Parker + .. 165 Parker 8 
Symon .. 180 Symon.. 7 \ Eliot + .. 395 Elyot .. 10 
Folde .. 150 Flode .. 5 
Grabbeham .. 192 Grabbeham 1o | Hunte .. 260 Hunte  .. I0 
Denys .. 142 Denys .. 4 | Melforde, J. 240 Melford, J 4 
Mannyng + .. 300 Mannyng 7 7 
Chanon + .. 500 Chanon 7 Athole 9 
Broke .. 80 Broke . 5 | Ascote .. 257 Ascote 44 
Tanner .. 120 Tanner 19 | Mollys .. 243 Mollys 67) 
Toker so) (95 Loker?) 7 | Lune .. 300 Lume 8 
Knoll eet O Tes Ol laa 5 | Hayle .. 400 Hayle 7 
Browne .. 110 Browne 9 | Russell + 499 Russell 5 
Horn .. 45. spiel ie fo gih ec II 
Daly .. .- 159 Daly 3 | Medwill .. 260 Medwyll.. 6 
Pope .. =, 100, Pope 64| Age .. 240 Age 7 
Corton .. 104 Corton 7 | Smyth  .. 260 Smyth II 
Murleys -- I0g Murleys 10 | Lewys .. 240 Lewys 3 
Cope .. 115 Cope .. 4 | Arnott .. 256 Arnott 7 
Cloteworthi, 7 80 Cloteworthy, VE 7 | Byne -. 244 Byne 6 

W. 120 Wie 45 
Reede OS Reede .. 10 With 84 
Gregon .. 160 Gregon 4 others 
Smyth -- 155 Smyth 7 totalling .. 743 
Swytton -. 180 Swytton 6 
Croker -- 103 Crocker 8 Total 11236 Total 1066} 
Eston -» 160 Eston .. II 
Thornedon .. 146 Thornedon 3 
Lyveton .. 123 Lyveton 3 
Ryggeway + 360 Ryggeway II 
Jagowe + .. 215 Jagowe 7 
Menyfe .. 106 Menyfe 6 
Bhotm. 26 LES) Elyot™.. 8 
Smyth -- 130 Smyth 13 
Drake, J. .. I80 Drake, J. 5 

Se LOO 3 

Coke .. 5a IE) Coke 7 
Rawlyn + .. 400 Rawlyn 16 
Torner + .. 260 Torner ———s 
Betty + »» 356 Betty . fo 
Herry 103 Harry . Se 
Bonefaunte i 197 Bonefaunte fs ar 


In 1474 More took over the aulnage of Devon and Cornwall, and with 
it presumably his predecessor’s documents, and the table demonstrates 
that all the fifty-six Somerset and Dorset names were subsequently 
drawn from an old Devon list. Reference to Table I. will show that 
the total number of cloths selected by More for Somerset and Dorset! 
was exactly twice the previous one year’s total for these counties, the: 
detailed numbers being adjusted to complete this amount. Thus the: 
apparent migration of fifty-six cloth producers from Devon eastwards, 
and the sudden disappearance of those they supplanted, would seem} 
to have had happy results for themselves. The timely note appended 
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to some of the names—“ et sociis suis ”—wards off incredulity when 
numbers are unusually large. Russell, for instance, producing for sale 
in Devon or Cornwall one year only five cloths, prospered exceedingly 
in his new sphere of action and in two years produced no less than 
|} 499 cloths. In the following year and a half the immigrants, with no 
new recruits, continued to flourish! More must have made up his 
accounts for Worcestershire for 1474-6 and 1476-8 by a similar resuscita- 
tion of bygone records, for eleven out of the thirteen names given may 
be found in previous lists of Oxford and Berks.” 

Further evidence of haphazard and meaningless choice of names 
may be found in More’s account for Wiltshire for 1474-6, given in 
Table VI.° 


TABLE VI. 

) William Swan... ae .. 260 | John Wodhouse 

| William Ersden .. site cca TO et sociis suis .. ae -» 560 
Rawlyn Hayn .. 7 .. 73 | William Johnson 
John Hamersmyth et “342 e290 et sociis suis .. vt -» 440 
William Henlow .. se .. 200 | Robert Clyff .. ve -+ 300 
John Barbour .. be .. 80 | Henry White .. br gga 
John Frye fe an .. 202 | William Weste .. ve Fel 79 
John Halle a ae .. 201 | Andrea Gorney .. “s .. 260 
William Taverner we .. 320 | John Godard .. Bo ZA 
William Somer .. oe ot 80 | John Kempson .. ae .. 156 
Thomas Hill ae eM .. 87 | Thomas Shippard Si e344 

} William Dyer... oe .. 80 | William Gullok .. oe .. 300 
William Stafford .. 5c .. 400 | William Clyff .. 56 a EZAO 
Laurence Cule .. hs .. 93 | William Frye .. Fr 200 
Thomas Barbour ue .. 80 | Thomas Somer .. ats Ten o4 
William Henlowe are 2 E200 ees 
John Gullok a Bo m3 LO Total we od -» 7788 
John Clyff oe ae .+ 300 = 

) William White .. ad AAk321 

| John Weste ae ake poe 7, 


| The first twenty persons are the same as in previous single years, as 
are the numbers. Thirteen fresh names and numbers are added in 
order to bring the total for two years up to exactly twice that of the 
| last single year.® Seven of these thirteen persons seem to be relatives 
of the old-established aulnage payers, now engaging in the business for 
the first time, for seven surnames re-appear with new Christian names. 
Four are apparently kinsfolk of certain well-known Bristol merchants 
(whose names occur in Bristol aulnage accounts) ;° for in Bristol we find 
John Gorney, Andrea Godard, Thomas Kempson and John Shippard, 
and here we have Andrea Gorney, John Godard, John Kempson and 
Thomas Shippard. Surely this neat transposition was the aulnager’s 


1 Aulnage, ut supra, 347/11. 2 Tbid., 347/10, 11, and 346/23. 
3 [bid., 347/10. - 4 Supra, Table III. 
5 Supra, Table I. 6 Supra, Table IV. 
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own workmanship ?! Hence of the fair-seeming show of names and 
numbers before us, we can only say that some may, but that all cannot 
possibly be genuine. ; 

The whole system is as unsatisfactory to the historian now as It 
was to the Crown then, if we may judge by the complaint of the King’s 
losses in the Act of 17 Edward IV., empowering the Treasurer once more 
to let the aulnage to farm.” On at least one occasion Richard More’s 
accounts seem to have roused misgivings in the minds of the authorities 
—though on what particular ground we know not.* Yet in spite of 
this he survived to farm the aulnage for most of the south-west of 
England. We are thus driven to conclude that aulnagers could and 
often did with impunity fake their accounts. It looks as if the return 
of “particulars” at least had degenerated into a mere form—for 
surely even More’s ingenious variations could not have deceived the 
auditors ? 

At any rate, it is clear that the greater part of the documents now 
in our hands cannot be treated as strictly “ original’ sources, but as 
compilations, sufficiently accurate perhaps to placate the medieval 
Exchequer, though not to satisfy posterity. The aulnager commonly 
sent in the particulars for all the counties for which he was responsible 
on the same roll in the same handwriting. At best, therefore, these 
returns are copies of accounts kept, more or less thoroughly, by local 
deputies. At worst they are imitations of old accounts or pure inven- 
tion. Usually they seem to be formal abstracts or summaries of the 
originals, prepared with no pretence of tedious addition of each indi- 
vidual’s true total, and varying in form according to the mood of the 
aulnager or his clerk. Indeed, the aulnager himself often admits this. 
Thus in Colwyke’s first list for Worcestershire (1467-9) there are sixty- 
two names.* In his second list there are only four names, but beside 
each appears “‘et aliis.”° Richard More, however, in his first list, 
gives twelve names and omits “et aliis.”® The true original records, 
where such existed, seldom reached the safe keeping of the Exchequer. 
But these actual records of payments to the aulnager are of an entirely 
different character from most of the ‘‘ particulars’ returned by him. 
Thus A Boke of the Aunage of Bristow, dated 1-2 Richard III., con- 


1 Cf. Aulnage, ut supra, 347/10 for suspicion of a similar device in Bristol. 

* Statutes of the Realm, ii., p. 465; cf. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1399-1401, 
pp. 348, 413, 517, 520, and Statutes of the Realm, ii., p. 140. 

8 Exchequer K.R. Memoranda Rolls, 14 Edward IV., Mich. rot. 12, 
Hillary rot. 1. 

4 Aulnage, ut supra, 346/21. 5 Tbid., 346/24. 

§ Ibid., 347/10. Cf. two York accounts, 345/24. Other stages through 
which these accounts passed are illustrated by the corrected rough draft of a 
final list, Aulnage, ut supra, 347/3, 346/25. 
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taining forty pages on paper, notes day by day in minute detail the 
number of cloths sealed.1_ John Henlove, for instance, appears during 
one year twenty-one times, with anything from one to thirteen cloths, 
and a total, one of the largest in the book, of rrr cloths. The value 
of these records is inevitably minimized by the apparently frequent 
evasions of the much hated subsidy,” and in any case they are too rare 
and isolated to furnish material for any safe generalizations. 

We have, then, among the whole series of accounts a few which 
are, strictly speaking, originals, but a great number of second-hand 
compilations of doubtful veracity, often abbreviated, distorted, and 
repeated again and again. These can scarcely form a secure founda- 
tion for statistics. Rather do they afford an example of how the 
medieval official may prove as misleading an authority as the litigant 
orthechronicler. For the aulnager was no mere machine automatically 
registering payments; he also was influenced by personal inclinations, 
love of ease, perhaps, or of gain, or by conventions of his day unknown 
to us. The chronicler has often been censured for seeking in fable or 
in his own fancy matter for his narrative. The aulnager, less imagina- 
tive, dealing in a mass of hard figures and formal details, has hitherto 
escaped serious criticism; yet for the unwary he has woven an intricate 
web, well-nigh impossible to disentangle; ingeniously cooking his 
accounts, devising new patterns from old materials, and leaving behind 
} him works of art rather than transcripts of fact. 


E. M. Carus-WILSON. 


1 Aulnage, ut supra, 339/12, and cf. 339/7. 

2 Exchequer K.R. Memoranda Rolls, passim. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 
1399-1401, p. 517. Confiscated cloth seems frequently to have been recovered 
forcibly by its owners. 


THE RECORDS OF A DERBYSHIRE COLLIERY, 
1763-1779 


r “HE documents on which this note is based are a lease and an 
unbound quarto in the possession of Edwin C. Barnes, Esau 
of Ashgate Lodge, Chesterfield.1 The quarto contains the 

accounts of a colliery undertaking over a period of sixteen years, and 

there is internal evidence that these were kept by Mr. Barnes’ great- 
great-grandfather, who was born in 1706 and died in 1779. This John 

Barnes was the son of Edmund Barnes, a tenant farmer of Ashgate, 

who became Churchwarden of Brampton in 1697, Overseer in 1706, 

Surveyor of Highways in 1708, and Constable in 1713. John himself 

was appointed Churchwarden in 1746, and Overseer in 1753.7 In 

1756 he bought a property of some seventy acres at Ashgate, and so 

became one of those yeomen freeholders who, traditionally, provided 

the rising industry of the eighteenth century with the more vigorous 
and enterprising of its leaders. 

A few years later Barnes took a lease of a small colliery at Barlow 
in the parish of Staveley, adjoining Brampton, and the familiar evolu- 
tion from farmer to industrialist might appear to have begun. It is 
clear, however, that at no time did coal-mining occupy any but a 
subordinate place in his economy. He continued to cultivate not only 
his own estate at Ashgate, but also a considerable area of agricultural 
land which he rented, and he appears to have gained a local reputation 
as an improving farmer. There is evidence of fairly extensive dealings 
in timber grown on his lands, and, according to family tradition, he 
used occasionally to exchange a load of coals for a load of bones, which 
he ground into fertiliser for his fields at a windmill erected for the 
purpose. 

The mineral lease which was granted to John Barnes on August I, ~ 
1763, was signed by Robert Harley and James West as trustees, and by 
Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Portland. Like most colliery leases 


1 We are much indebted to Mr. Barnes for permission to inspect this record 
and for information concerning his ancestors. Thanks are also due to Mr. J. B. 
Andrew for calling our attention to the document and for help in other ways. 

2 Reprint from MSS. in the possession of Thirsa Ann Stern of Rufford. An 
entry in the Burial Register of Old Brampton shows that John Barnes was 
living at Holm Hall, near Chesterfield, in 1753. 

3 Margaret Cavendish was the daughter of the second Earl of Oxford, and 
evidently the property passed from the Harleys by her marriage with the second 
Duke of Portland. 
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| of this period, its term was twenty-one years. The lessee was to pay 
an annual rent of £105, but there was no tentale rent (or royalty on 
output) such as had long been customary in the coalfield of Northum- 
berland and Durham. Barnes was free to raise as much coal as he 
could, and sink as many pits and shafts as might be necessary, but he 
was not to use more than two pits for drawing coal at the same time 
—a provision obviously directed against too rapid exploitation. He 
was to pay “‘all manner of parliamentary taxes, Church and parish 
duties, Levys, and Assessments,’’ and was to compensate the occupiers 
of the surface for all damage done to their lands. When the pits were 
wrought out he was to fill them up; and from time to time he was to 
remove all slack, dirt, stone, and rubbish “ to such part of the Commons 
and Wast Grounds lying near thereto as shall receive the least damage 
| thereby.” 
Operations began immediately. At this period Derbyshire pits 
| were relatively shallow, and a shaft of 48 yards in depth sufficed to 
reach the coal. The work of sinking was given to a contractor, Peeler 
Booker, who was paid at the rate of 10s. 6d. a yard, Barnes meeting 
such incidental expenses as £1 17s. for gunpowder, and four guineas 
for mending the boring rods and other work of the blacksmith. The 
small scale of the individual pit is suggested not only by its shallowness, 
| but also by the brief period that elapsed before it was necessary to 
} open new workings in the same colliery. As early as August of the 
following year William and James Booker were employed to sink 
another shaft 49 yards 2 feet in depth; and in 1766, 1769, 1770, 1774, 
and 1776 other pits were dug at prices varying from 9s. to 12s. a yard. 
| It will be convenient first to detail the overhead expenses of the 
) colliery and the charges for ‘‘ deadwork.” In addition to the rent and 
a Land Tax of ros. a quarter, periodic payments were made to neigh- 
bouring farmers or householders for damage or trespass [¢.g., 30 June 
1770 Pd. Robert Stevenson for trespass of land 15s. ; 31 Dec. 1771 Pd. 
i Mr. Watts for damage of land 2 years £2. 0. 0]. Other expenses were 
i incurred in filling in pits no longer worked [e.g., 12 May 1764 Pd. to fill 
j a pit 18s.] and in “ridding the pit bank,” for which, to give one 
| instance, a payment of £13 17s. 3d. was made in June, 1769. Among 

the minor initial costs was that for “ dialling,” or surveying, the fee 
| for which, at a pit sunk in 1769, was only 4s. Relatively low also was 
the outlay on equipment: at the first pit a gin for winding was erected 
at a cost of 5s., and two ropes were purchased for £3 12s. 8d. For pit 
props the usual price was 2s. 6d. to 3s. a dozen ; candles cost 6d. a pound, 
| baskets for the carriage of coal between 3d. and rs. each, and spades 
were bought at {2 for a dozen in 1765 and 18s. for four in 1771. 

After the completion of sinking it was necessary to construct levels 
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to the coal, headings along the coal face, and other underground works, 
such as “‘ wind gates” and soughs to drain off water. For driving 
these labour was paid sometimes by the day, sometimes by the piece. 


For example: ea 
1764 March 12. Pd. to Joseph Renshaw to drive 72 yards 
of level at 2s. 6d. p. yard ds Fe = 90 
April 14. To Joseph Renshaw 32 days at Is. 6d. 


9 
sto, 
Sept. 1. To John Heath to drive down to deep level 9 


oo 


Co) 
8 

days “se “ie ie at -- aA na 12 
Nov. 13. John Heath 23 yards of heading at Is. 6d. I 14 


oo) 


Additional payment, in money or liquor, was given for work of a 
disagreeable nature, and all operations of exceptional character were 
made the subject of a special contract: 


1766 Oct. 4. Allowed in a folt fis a ; 15s. 
1767 Aug. 16. Pd. to ale in sum wet work .. s . 4s. 
1768 Dec. 23. Pd. to John Stevenson and Gilbert Booker to 

go through a meer ™~ “Pr & i Nahi ts 
1771 Mar. 9. Pd. to go through a goben to let out sum 

water Se we = Re a Se int 5. 0 


Actual coal-getting began at the first pit in, November, 1763; 
and, like sinking and driving levels, it was the subject of contracts 
with charter-masters, who undertook to hew the coal, raise it to the 
pit mouth, and stack it for sale at an agreed price per load. On 
November 12, 1764, for example, William Bramwell and Co. were 
paid ‘‘to get, draw, and sale 90 Loads of Coles at 2s. p. Load”’; and 
between this date and the end of the following year a similar entry 
was made roughly every third week. Frequently the contractor’s 
name appears as George Bramwell, and it seems likely that Bramwell 
and Co., like Booker and Co., who sank the pit, consisted of a small 
family group of workers. During the first year and a quarter the 
Bramwells usually received 2s. 1d. a load, but in June, 1767—-perhaps 
as the result of the rising cost of living\—the rate was raised to 2s. 2d., 
where it remained throughout the rest of the period of the record. 

Beside the charter-masters individual workers were frequently 
employed to get coal for wages, based sometimes on day work, some- 
timeson output. On September 21, 1765, for example, Joseph Renshaw 
was paid {2 12. 1d. for twenty-five loads at a piece-rate of 2s. Id. a 
load, and at the same time he received £4 19s. 3d. for thirty-three loads 
got by the day. Evidently day wages were paid when the coal was 
difficult to get, or when it was not easy to fix the proper rate; and 


1 Vide Tooke, History of Prices, i., 67-8. 
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under them the cost of getting was usually, though not invariably, 
higher than under piece wages. Earnings varied between 1s. 3d. and 
ts. 6d. a day in the early years of the concern, but during the seventeen- 
seventies there was a distinct tendency towards higher pay, with the 
normal day-wage at 1s. 8d. Concerning the hours of labour and the 
conditions of work, there is little evidence. In June, 1776, one Moses 
Tage was paid 11s. 3d. for five twelve-hour shifts, and, as this was a 
higher rate than he usually received, it is possible that the normal 
working day was shorter than this. For an ordinary shift he received 
1s. 6d., and if the rate was proportioned to the hours worked, it would 
seem that an eight-hour day was the rule. Another worker, John 
Crookes, received 8s. 3d. for seven six-hour shifts. Both Tagg and 
Crookes, however, were engaged in sinking, and it would not be safe 
to draw conclusions as to the hours of the coal-getters. 

The use of candles, and the absence of any reference to explosions, 
| suggest that the pits were not of a fiery nature; but an entry of 
November 10, 1774, ‘‘ Paid to break up a Large Stone that kiled 
Gilbert Booker 2s.,” is a reminder of other perils that overhung the 
colliers. 

No evidence exists of the destination of the coal raised from these 
pits, but the regularity of sales at an almost unvarying price suggests 
a steady market, and it is not unlikely that Barnes had a contract for 
the supply of one or other of the ironworks about Chesterfield. In 
| 1772, for the first time, a distinction was made between the underbed 
coal, which continued to sell at 4s. 6d. a load—the price at which the 
whole output had previously sold—and the top-bed which brought 
| only 4s., and, after 1774, 3s. 6d. Since the payment to the charter- 
| master “ to get, draw, and sale’ apparently included all costs till the 
coal had passed to the purchaser, there was a substantial balance 
| available to meet the cost of “‘ deadwork ” and capital charges and to 
| yield a net profit to Barnes. 
| During the first fifteen months the total receipts from the sale 
| of coal came to {619 6s. 8d., and the charges, including rent, to 
| {621 14s. 6d. Although a small loss was thus registered, Barnes was 
now in occupation of a colliery in working order, and since much of his 
| expenditure had been on capital, he could probably regard the result of 
| his enterprise with satisfaction. From the beginning of 1766 a reckon- 
| ing was made roughly every third week: the sum obtained from sales 
| of coal was set down, all expenditure—whether on wages or on develop- 
| ment—was deducted from it, and the “‘ profit”’ realized in the account- 
| ing period was thus ascertained. At the end of the year the sum of 
| these “‘ profits ” was set down, and the yearly disbursements, of which 
/ rent was the chief, were deducted. The remainders, which were 
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expressed as Gains or Losses, are set forth, along with the outputs, 


below: 
Output (Loads). Gain (+) or Loss (-). 

1763-4 (14 yrs. ae = 2,786 =e S27 ATO 
ieee al a7 ? es ne Peper LIT. ee 
T7OOmmers “as ie te 2132 + £22. 15. 9% 
17.07 eapers Ric ar he 1,710 + £24. 19. 24 
L708 sare ae we Ai 1,647 +cfI30 I,0,1% 
T700)eee ts Me 42 1,646 — £15. 6. 10% 
177 Oma: fa ie ae 1,695 + £24. 8. 9% 
1.7.7 lame Bes eis as 2,089 + {98. 10. I 
37 7 2 ae ic ve Bg. — £16. 0. I 
17735 “35 Ae ae 1,052 — £45. I. 10 
17777 4 ees Ae ae fa 921 —- fol. 9. 74 
17750 ae Ze Po |) 954 — £54. 5. 3 
1776 (six months) .. od 392 — £137. 17. 104 


The fall of output and the succession of losses from 1772 to 1776 
suggest that the section of the colliery—known as the High Fields— 
worked during this period was nearing exhaustion. Early in 1776 new 
sinking operations were begun near by at Sudbrook, and from the scale 
on which these were conducted it appears that Barnes was now 
embarking on a more ambitious venture. 

The work was again carried out by the Booker family, but this time 
they were assisted by other workers. The use of gunpowder by the 
sinkers and the employment of several men and boys in drawing water 
on Sundays, as well as on working days, indicate the difficulties. But 
at the end of six weeks the first stage was complete, and an entry of 
July x, ‘To sinkers more when bothem’d pit £4. 0. 0.” is followed 
immediately by another: ‘‘ To ale and seting on new work 5s.”’ For 
driving levels four men were paid at the now usual rate of 1s. 8d. a day; 
one was paid 13s. for a week’s work; and others received a piece wage 
of rs. 6d.a yard. Occasional references to the sawing of rails suggest 
that the levels were extensive enough to justify underground tramways; 
and the payment to “ Moses Tagg for a drift betwixt the pits £2. 2. 0.” 
perhaps implies that a single shaft was inadequate for ventilation. 
Early in November the coal was won and attention was directed to the 
making of roads from the pit mouth to the place of sale. Several men 
were engaged in getting stone at piece wages, and the road-makers 
received a time wage of rs. a day. 

The drawing of water continued to be the chief item of cost, and in 
January, 1777, a fire engine was installed to work the pumps. Full 
details are recorded. Smith and Co. of Chesterfield constructed a dam 
and supplied sundry cast metal utensils for £53 8s. 3d Walkers of 
Masbrough, the celebrated ironfounders, provided the cylinder for 
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{12, and £30 sufficed to purchase cast metal pipes from a disused engine 
at Calver. Timber came from various sources—some from Barnes’ 
own estate at Ashgate—and the pill for this and other materials, 
together with that for the labour of masons, carpenters, smiths, and 
plumbers, came to {121 18s. 14d. The total cost of the engine was 
£275 16s. 3d. When working it was put in charge of a boy, George 
Stevenson, who received a guinea for six weeks’ work, 9s. for a further 
period of three weeks, and thereafter 8d. a day. 

The total cost of opening the new pits and installing the fire engine 
came to {£545 3s. 5d., and the coal sold in the years 1777 and 1778 
brought in only £170 14s. 14d. The summary for the last year of the 
record is as follows: 


EXPENSES AT BARLOW CoaL MINE IN 1779. 


To a bill to W™ Booker & Co. for opening the old {ee Riadlal 
levell and letting of the water and for opening the 
old levell in order to execute the same... Cn SG aak'O 
To sinking 2 pits this year and sundry expenses .. 38 3 4 
To making a road thro’ the fields with stone, Lead 8, 
Breaking etc. Se &- fe AB oP wil. AMA 
To sundry bills pd. William Booker & Co. for setting 
the new pitt in order and for working the engine 
night and day after the water was got into the 
WoTkA\y. zt Sh & ie ibe ib meioe a C834 
Toa yrs. rent pd. Ladyday and Michaelmas last .. 105 90 O 
Expenses this year as os ee .. 208 10 6 
Rec? for coles this year when the expenses of getting 
are deducted .. err om ie a se O53 7 
Loss TrsgOy1t 


Over the whole period of sixteen years there had been a net loss, 
according to this method of accounting, of £577 8s. gd. But it is 
evident that the true position was by no means so unfavourable as 
appears from these figures, for at the time of his death in 1779 Barnes 
was in possession of newly-opened pits and also of a newly-erected fire- 
engine. If, over a period of years, losses had continued to overbalance 
gains, we should hardly have found five generations of the descendants 
of John Barnes engaged in coal-mining in the same locality.* 

G. W. Daniets and T. S. ASHTON. 


1 In 1846 Alfred Barnes (1823-1901), great-grandson of John, began the 
undertaking at Hasland, Chesterfield, now known as the Grassmeer Co., Ltd. 
This colliery, which still produces between seven and eight hundred tons of 
coal a year, is now. under the management of three great-great-grandsons and 
one great-great-great-grandson of John Barnes. 
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RECENT WORK IN INDIAN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY (1905-1928)? 


HE economic history of India must be described as a new 
subject of study, and the period indicated in the title covers 
most of the relevant literature, other than the older sources, 
and the official publications of the British Governments. The study 
is still imperfectly organized, and it possesses no journal of its own; 
while the haphazard methods of publication followed occasionally in 
India make it practically impossible for any individual to know all 
that has been done. This Article cannot therefore be exhaustive, 
and I can only apologize to the writers of any important contributions 
which I may have overlooked. Segregation, too, is incomplete, and 
reference is necessary to some works which extend beyond the economic 
field. 

GENERAL Works.—There is as yet no general textbook of the 
subject nor is the time ripe for such an undertaking; the best approach 
probably lies through the historical notices in the general volumes of 
the Imperial Gazetteer of India (Oxford, 1909). A few attempts” have. 
been made, with varying success, to handle particular topics, or regions, 
over the entire historical period, but, speaking generally, the sources 
are so heterogeneous, and require so much preliminary criticism, that 
for the present this line of work can scarcely be recommended; the 
necessary spadework must be done by periods. Indian historical 
scholars are not yet in agreement as to the periods appropriate to 
their study, and consequently the individual is free to choose the 
dividing-points which suit him best; in this article I take three main 
periods, Hindu to c. 1200 A.D., Moslem toc. 1750, and British, but there 


is necessarily some overlapping, as the process of penetration was in 
each case gradual, 


1 In the references JRAS stands for Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(London); JASB for the Journal (new series) of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Calcutta); JIH for Journal of Indian History (Madras); and IJE for Indian 
Journal of Economics (Allahabad). 

* R. Mookerji, Indian Shipping, 1912. A. S. Altekar, History of Village 
Communities in Western India, 1927. H.C. Trevaskis, The Land of the Five 
Rivers, an economic history of the Punjab from the earliest times . . ., 1928. 
S. M. Pagar, The Indian Income Tax, IJE, Dec., 1918. 
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Tur Hinpu PEriop.—The literature of this period! is so voluminous 
and so varied that at first sight it looks as if one ought to be able to 
learn at least as much of Ancient India as of Ancient Greece or Rome, 
but there are serious difficulties in the way: there is no formal history 
or biography, few of the texts are as yet dated with precision, and 
the practice of recension prevailed so widely that it is often impossible 
to be sure even of the century to which a particular statement refers. 
To give one example only: one of the most important texts for the econo- 
mist is the Arthasastra? of Kautilya, a treatise on public administration, 
which throws much light on agrarian, industrial, and commercial topics ; 
some scholars attribute it with confidence to the fourth century B.C., 
but others put it five centuries later, and, to the economic historian, 
five centuries make a difference. Some Indian scholars have of late 
attempted to reconstruct the social and economic past* from this 
literature, but the lack of chronological precision is fatal to historical 
perspective, and the tendency is to present a static and composite 
picture of more than a thousand years, rather than the developments 
which occurred during the period. Probably the most hopeful line 
of work just now would be a concerted attack on the large, and con- 
stantly growing, mass of dated inscriptions dealing with trade, land- 
tenures, and other relevant topics; this might conceivably yield in course 
of time a chronological framework, on which the literary material 
might be draped, but nothing in this line seems to have been published. 

A few studies of particular topics have to be noted,* while, as regards 
extra-Indian sources, the commercial relations with the West have 


recently been examined.° 


1 For a condensed account of the literature see A. A. Macdonnell, India’s 
Past, 1927. It is in no sense an economic book, but is the best available guide 
to the sources on which the economic historian must rely for this period. 

2 Kautilya’s Arthasastva, tr. R. Shamasastry, 1923. The text has an 
extensive critical and expository literature of its own, which need not be 
cited here. Another text, the Sukraniti (tr. B. K. Sarkar, 1914), has 
sometimes been taken to present the economic position in the Hindu period, 
but the extant recension contains matter which is certainly not older than the 
sixteenth century. 

3 P. Basu, Indo-Aryan Polity, 1925. J. N. Sammadar, Economic Conditions 
of Ancient India, 1922. S.K. Das, The Economic History of Ancient India, 1925. 

4 R. S. V. Ayyar, Manw’s Land and Trade Laws, 1927. J. N. ic. Ganguli, 
Principles of Hindu Taxation, Ind. Hist. Quarterly, 1925. Bal Krishna, 
Beginnings of the Silk Industry, J1H, April, 1925; Economics im Ancient India, 
IJE, Nov., 1919; The Hindu Taxation System, IJE, July and Oct. 1927. 
P. C. Basu, The Earliest Agricultural Organization in India, IJE, Nov., 1919. 
L. K. Hyder, Early Commerce of India, IJE,, Oct., 1923. 

5 H. G. Rawlinson, Intercourse between India and the Western World, 1916, 
1926. G. Banerjee, India as Known to the Ancient World, 1921. E.H. Warmington, 
The Commerce between the Roman Empire and India, 1928. 
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THE MostEM PERIOD.—From 1200 A.D. onwards we have the benefit 
of the precise Islamic chronology, and of an almost continuous series 
of contemporary chronicles. I have noted no recent work on this 
period up to 1500 A.D.: with the sixteenth century we come to an epoch 
of foreign influence, with the Mogul conquerors in the North, and a 
succession of European nations onthecoasts. The extensive literature 
relating to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may be conveniently 
grouped into three sections: the records of the trading companies, 
contemporary descriptions, and modern studies. 

(i.) Records.—Pride of place must be given to the invaluable 
calendars of the East India Company’s records, now in the India Office; 
the series runs back into the nineteenth century, and only those which 
have appeared since 1905 are noted below.’ Along with these may 
be placed the records, or abstracts of records, relating to the principal 
centres of the Company’s commercial and industrial activities, and to 
the Indian trade with China. Taken in the mass, these records are 
mainly, though not exclusively, economic; political topics gradually 
increase in importance, but, almost up to the end of the Moslem period, 
commerce comes first, and the amount of economic information which 
has already been made available is very great. The equally important 
records of the Dutch Company still remain for the most part un- 
published ; the only series known to me is that of the Malabar records,? 
issued by the Government of Madras, into the possession of which they 
havepassed. Mention must be made, however, of the Batavia Journal,* 
which has been printed im extenso up to the year 1681; many of the 
volumes of this official record contain full abstracts of the commercial 
letters received from India, and, apart from the concrete information 
supplied, they are of special value in showing the position held by India 
in the trade of the Eastern Seas from the Cape to China. Some selec- 
tions from the records of the French Company have been published? 
by the French-India Historical Society of Pondicherry. 


1 W. Foster, The English Factories in India (1618-1669), thirteen volumes, 
1906-1927; and India Office Records, Supplementary Calendar (1600-1640), 1928. 
E. B. Sainsbury and W. Foster, Calendar of the Court Minutes of the E. I. Co. 
(1640-1667), 1909-1925. 

* Bengal: C. Rivers Wilson, Early Annals of the English in Bengal, 1895-1917; 
and Old Fort William in Bengal, 1906. Madras: H. D. Love, Vestiges of Old 
Madras, 1913; Records of Fort St. George, 88 vols. (1679-1742), from 1915, con- 
tinuing. China: H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the E. I. Co. Trading to China 
(1635-1834), 1926. 

® Selections from the Records of the Madras Government: Dutch Records, 
15 vols., 1908-10. 

4 Dagh-register gehouden int Casteel Batavia . . -, 1896-1918. 

5 Procés verbaux des délibévations du Conseil supérieur (1701-1739), 1913-15. 
Corvéspondance du Cons. sup. avec Chandernagor (1728-1747), 1915-16. Corré- 
spondance du Cons. sup. et de la Compagnie (1726-1740), 1920. 
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(ii.) Contemporary Descriptions.—Much of the most useful recent 
work has consisted in bringing within the reach of students descriptions 
which had either remained unpublished or were so rare as to be prac- 
tically inaccessible in India. The Glasgow reprint (1907) of Purchas 
his Pilgrimes, for instance, made it possible for Indian libraries to 
possess a primary source, which had previously been practically un- 
known throughout the country; and the subjoined list? of individual 
descriptions, arranged approximately in chronological order, will 
serve to give an idea of the mass of raw material which has come within 
the reach of students with, usually, adequate explanatory matter. 
These descriptions are, of course, not purely economic; the list gives 
those which, in my judgment, contain a substantial amount of economic 
{matter indispensable to the student of the period. 

Some aids to the terminology of this period must be noted, because 
jthe Dutch and English learned the commercial language of the East 
}through Portuguese interpreters, and a certain amount of distortion 
was inevitable in the double transference, so that the numerous obsolete 
‘terms cannot be interpreted etymologically. The classical glossary, 
Hobson- Jobson, is weak on the commercial side, and, by students who 
read Portuguese, can be supplemented with advantage by Dalgado’s 
valuable work;? while the nomenclature of cotton goods, the most 
important, and most complex, commercial topic of the period, is eluci- 
| dated in two papers noted below.® 

(iii.) Modern Studies.—The output of sources, which has been 
isketched above, has been accompanied by a substantial amount of 
1 Duarte Barbosa, The Book of (1518), tr. M. L. Dames (Hakluyt Soc.), 
} 1918-21. The Emperor Babur (d. 1530); The Baburnama, tr. A. S. Beveridge. 
} 1921. Garcia da Orta (c. 1560), Colloguies on the Simples and Drugs of India, 
itr. Sir C. Markham, 1913. J. H. Linschoten (1592), Itinerario, ed. H. Kern 
} (Linschoten Soc.), 1910. Early Travels in I ndia (1583-1619), ed. Sir W. Foster, 
} 1921. John Jourdain, Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies (1608-17), ed. W. 
| Foster (Hakluyt Soc.), 1905. Sir Thos. Roe, The Embassy of (1615-19), ed. Sir 
) W. Foster, 1926. Francisco Pelsaert, The Remonstrantie of (1626), tr. W. H. 
} Moreland and P. Geyl, as Jahangir’s India, 1925. Peter Mundy, The Travels of 
| (1608-1667), vols. ii., iii, ed. Sir R. C. Temple (Hakluyt Soc.), 1914-19. Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier, Travels in India (1640-1667), tr. V. Ball, ed. W. Crooke, 
} 1925. Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (1656-68), ed. V. A. Smith, 
} 1914. John Marshall, Notes and Observations in Bengal (1668-72), ed. S. A. Khan, 
1927. Nicolao Manucci, Storia do Mogor (1653-1708), tr. W. Irvine, 1907. 
| Streynsham Master, The Diaries of (1675-80), ed. Sir R. Temple, 1911. John 
Fryer, A New Account of E. I ndia and Persia (1672-81), ed. W. Crooke (Hakluyt 
| Soc.), 1909-15. 

| 2 S. R. Dalgado, Glossdrio Luso-Asidtico, 1919-21. 

| 3 W. H. Moreland, Export of Cotton Goods in the Seventeenth Century, IJE, 
| Jan., 1925. M. J. Bremner, Report of Governor Balthasar Bort, JRAS (Malayan 
| branch), Aug., 1927 (the notes, by C. O. Blagden, deal in detail with Indian 
| cotton-goods). 
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interpretation. I have attempted a preliminary general survey of th: 
sixteenth and part of the seventeenth century ;! the remaining title 
to be noted deal with particular topics. The establishment of Dutch} 
commerce in India has been related by Dr. Terpstra® in a way to whe 
the appetite for many more studies based, like his, on the records a 
The Hague. A group of books and articles? deal specifically with} 
Anglo-Indian commerce; but they require to be supplemented by simila: 
studies of the trade with Holland, France and other countries befor 
the commercial position of India can be grasped in its entirety. Sarka: 
has brought together facts relating to inland transport for the entir 
period. As yet there is no modern study of the agrarian system as 
whole, but particular aspects of it have been dealt with in the paper: 
noted below.® 

BrItTIsH PERIop.—One of the greatest needs at the moment 11 
re-examination of the facts of the transition from Indian to British 
rule, especially in Bengal; the acute political controversies which arose 
out of this transition dealt largely with economic topics, and the 
‘venom of Burke ’’ has not yet been expelled from the body historical. 
Professor Dodwell and Dr. Sinha have recently done useful work' 
in this direction, particularly in the history of the currency. Tha 
agrarian transition also has received a good deal of attention; it may 
be well to explain, with regard to the subjoined titles,’ that in the 


1 W. H. Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 1920, and From Akbar tc 
Aurangzeb, 1923. 

2 H. Terpstra, De Vestiging van de Nederlanders aan de Kust van Koromandel: 
1911; and De Opkomst der Wester-kwartieren van de O. I. Compagnie, 1918. 

3 C. J. Hamilton, The Trade Relations between England and India, 191¢ 
(extends over part of the British period also). S. A. Khan, The East India 
Trade in the Seventeenth Century, 1923; also The East India Trade in the Eigh+ 
teenth Century, and Documents on the East India Trade, in JIH, Nov., 1g2tt 
P. J. Thomas, Mercantilism and the East India Trade, 1926. Bal Krishna, 
Commercial Relations between India and England (1601-1757), 1924. 

4 B. K. Sarkar, Inland Transport and Communications, 1925. 

5 H. H. Mann, A Deccan Village under the Peshwas, IJE, Oct., 1923. J. ji 
Modi, A Farman of Emperor Jahangir, 1921. W.H. Moreland in JRAS: Akbar’s 
Land-Revenue System (with A. Yusuf Ali), Jan., 1918; The Value of Money a 
the Court of Akbar, July, 1918; Development of the Land-Revenue System of th 
Mogul Empire, Jan., 1923; Akbar’s Land-Revenue Arrangements in Bengal, Jan., 
1926; Sher Shah's Revenue System, July, 1926. J. Sarkar, The Revenue Regula 
tions of Aurangzeb, JASB, ii., 255; Studies in Mughal India, 1919. . | 

° H. Dodwell, Substitution of Silver for Gold in South India, IJE, Jan., 19214 
J.C. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, 1927. | 

7 F. D. Ascoli, Early Revenue History of Bengal..., 1917. W.K. Firminger,’ 
The Fifth Report of the Select Committee . . ., 1917. R. B. Ramsbotham, Studies 
in the Land Revenue History of Bengal, 1926; The Kanungo, JIH, Sept., 1924; 
and Suggestions for Stabilizing the Settlement ... in Bengal, JIH, Sept., 1925, 
K. C. Chaudhri, History and Economics of the Land System in Bengal, 1928. 
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jargon of the country the terms “‘ revenue” and “‘ settlement ”’ have 
become highly specialized, and cover most of the topics usually 
described as agrarian. For the period as a whole we have to record 
Professor Knowles’s textbook,! Sir Theodore Morison’s two volumes,” 
and some studies of particular subjects, mainly financial,’ or industrial,* 
‘though various other topics also have received attention© 
It would give a materially false picture of the literature of this period 
| if no mention were made of the mass of official statistics and reports 
which have been issued from the Government Presses at the various 
| provincial capitals. Space forbids even the most summary enumera- 
tion of these, but, taken in the aggregate, they form an almost unequalled 
body of material for the economic history of the nineteenth century, 
and one as yet almost entirely unexploited, except in political contro- 
versies. Most of them deal with short periods, five years or less, so 
that they have to be read in series for historical purposes; but the 
“Settlement Reports,” which record the assessment of the land 
revenue, commonly review the agrarian history of a large region for a 
| period of twenty or thirty years. 

ConcLusion.—Such is a very bald enumeration of the literature 
which has come to my notice. I have apologized at the outset for the 
inevitable accidental omissions; and I may conclude by indicating the 
omissions which are intentional. It has seemed best to exclude the 
technical literature relating to the evaluation of coins, weights, and 
measures, the interpretation of inscriptions, and similar matters; the 


1 L.C. A. Knowles, The Economic Development of the Overseas Empire, 1924 
(section on British India). 

2 T. Morison, The Industrial Organization of an Indian Province, 1906; and 
| The Economic Transition in India, 1911. 

3 H. Sinha, Early European Banking in India, 1927. B. R. Ambedkar, 
The Problem of the Rupee, 1923; and The Evolution of Provincial Finance, 1925. 
K. T. Shah, Trade, Tariffs, and Transport in India, 1923; and Sixty Years of 
Indian Finance, 1921, 1927. C. N. Vakil, Financial Development of Modern India, 
1925. D. A. Barker, The Indian Customs, IJE, Sept., 1916. P. N. Banerjee, 
Deficits and Surpluses in the Accounts of the E.I.Co., 1JE, July, 1927. C.N. Vakil 
and S. K. Muranjan, Currency and Prices in India, 1927. R. B. Das Gupta, 
Paper Currency in India, 1927. 

4 Sir A, Chatterton, Industrial Evolution in India, 1912. D. R. Gadgil, 
The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent Times, 1924. J. C. Kidd, History of 
Indian Factory Legislation, 1920. P. P. Pillai, The I ndian Cotton Mill Industry, 
1853-1922, IJE, Oct., 1924. 

5 A. Loveday, The History and Economics of Indian Famines, 1914. Sir G. 
Clarke, The Post Office of India and its Story, 1921. E. P. Stebbing, The Forests 
of India, 1922-26. D. A. Barker, Railway Policy in India, IJE, Dec., 1916. 
H. R. Perrott, The Rupee and Indian Prices, JASB, vi., 109. W. H. Myles, 
Sixty Years of Panjab Food Prices, IJE, July, 1925; and Brij Narain, Eighty 
| Years of Panjab Food Prices, IJE, April, 1926. V. D. Dantazagi, The Permanent 
| Settlement in the Upper Province, JIH, Feb., 1922. 
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results of such work are often of vital importance to the economic : 
historian, but he can scarcely hope to follow it in detail, and he looks } 
forward to the time when some benevolent group of antiquaries will | 
furnish him with an authoritative handbook of results. Further, I 
have excluded publications which seem to me to be definitely ten- : 
dencious. The Indian renaissance which we are privileged to witness has | 
naturally a political side; and a substantial amount of literature has | 
appeared in which facts, and occasionally fictions, drawn from economic 
history, or legend, have been selected, and sometimes distorted, so as 
to support preconceived views; I have discarded this literature en masse. 
Lastly, I have not attempted to enumerate the economic chapters or 
sections (of varying value), which it is the fashion to insert in books 
dealing with the general history of the country. With these exceptions, 
I have aimed at completeness, so far as the sources of my information 


permit. 
W. H. MORELAND. 
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M. RostovtseFr. The Social and Economic History of the Roman 
Empire. (Clarendon Press. 1926. {2 5s.) 


In the preface to Ivanians and Greeks in South Russia Dr. Rostov- 

tseff modestly claimed that “‘ we are gradually learning how to write 
history with the help of archeology.”” In his great Social and Economic 
History he has attempted a more difficult and also a more important 
task: to look behind historical narrative and monumental evidence 
alike, into the vanished inarticulate doings of ordinary people, members 
of the first cecumenical community, and to present the daily life of the 
cities and country-side, throughout its vast territories, literally as a 
struggle for existence, under conditions always arduous, and (as we 
shall see) becoming even more arduous, as time went on, than Dr. Ros- 
tovtseff seems to suppose. 
: It was in the Roman Forum, unexcavated campo vacchino as it 
} was, that the notion came to Gibbon that the “ Decline and Fall of the 
| Roman Empire” was a possible and inevitable subject of inquiry. 
A century and a half of discovery, beneath the soil where Gibbon 
stood, and on Roman ground elsewhere, has enabled us to distinguish 
} factors and phases in that “ decline and fall,’ of which he was but 
} vaguely aware; but it is the social and economic experience of the 
' contemporaries of Lenin and Mussolini which enables them to realize 
their significance, as it was Mommsen’s experience of the contemporary 
doings of Napoleon III. that gave reality to his portrait of Cesar. 
Dr. Rostovtseff was a historian of the first rank already, ten years ago, 
} of exceptional breadth and originality of outlook; but in these ten years 
he has seen history in the making, as few historians have had the 
fortune to see it; and in this book he has opened a new chapter of 
historical interpretation. 

Reviewing previous attempts to account for the “ decline and fall ”’ 
of the Mediterranean world (pp. 480-486), Dr. Rostovtseff has little 
) difficulty in indicating the points at which the “ political ”’ theories of 
Beloch, Kornemann, Ferrero, and Heitland fail to account for the facts. 
| The “economic” explanations attempted by Salvioli and others 
) underestimate the advances of this ancient world towards modern 
| methods of production and distribution, and consequently fail to 
13/ 
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account for the collapse of its higher organization. The “‘ biological ’’ 
notions that peoples degenerate, as individuals grow old, or that mixture 
of races, however vigorous, necessarily breeds disastrous mongrels, 
assume precisely what needs to be proved. And to blame Christianity 
for the failure of Paganism is to mistake effect for cause. 

Dr. Rostovtseff’s own interpretation is not easy to state briefly, 
for it presumes acquaintance with processes and conditions which were 
in existence before the Roman dominance began, and have continued 
in operation'to our own day. Yet abstracted from historical details, 
the “ultimate problem” as he sees it (p. 487) is concisely stated; 
‘Is not every civilization bound to decay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses?” Oriental civilizations (he believes), being 
“nearer to the masses”’ were “‘more stable and lasting than the 
Greco-Roman ”’; and the crucial experiment, which remains to be tried, 
is that of creating a civilization worthy of the name which shall be a 
civilization ‘‘ not of one class, but of the masses.” In other words, the 
Mediterranean world collapsed as it did, not because it became over- 
civilized, but because it was not civilized through and through. It 
was destroyed by barbarians, but they were not invaders from out- 
land. They were insurgents on the “‘ home-front,” repudiating a culture 
which they not only did not share, but regarded as “‘ the enemy.” 

The description of successive phases of the culture of the Roman 
Empire as “aristocratic,” ‘‘ bourgeois,” and “proletarian” is of 
course not new. What is almost wholly new—quite apart from the 
vivid presentation of the whole material—is the insistence on the 
significance, first, of what Dr. Rostovtseff calls the ‘rural prole- 
tariate ’’; then, of the relations between this rural proletariate and the 
armies of the third and fourth centuries; and consequently of the 
“servile State’ which came into being when administration passed 
into the hands of men trained in these new armies and imbued with 
the prejudices and grievances of revolutionary country-sides. There 
are thus two main subjects of inquiry: the causes of the political 
bankruptcy of the city-state and its culture, as the Greeks and their — 
proselytes had known it; the changes in the Roman imperial adminis- 
tration which postponed that disaster for so long after the Greek city- 
states themselves had been incorporated in territorial states ruled by 
Macedonian and other adventurers. 

It was in the city-states of classical antiquity (by general agreement) 
that men first achieved social and economic adventures far exceeding, 
In organic complexity, the régime of household, village, tribe and 
kingdom which characterizes the ancient east, and the greater part of 
mankind always, outside the Mediterranean world and those modern 
peoples and states which are heirs of its culture. With the decay of 
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its city-state structure, the Mediterranean culture relapsed, as 
\Dr. Rostovtseff has seen (p. 478), into that ‘almost pure house- 
economy ”’ which dominates many parts of it today. 

The Greek city-states created a civilization in the strict sense of 
jthe word. Throughrthe stern discipline of a crisis quite as disastrous 
as that which this book discusses, their founders became literally 
“ civil ’’—domesticated, considerate, responsible, and (in virtue of 
mutual toleration) free. Transposed into the colonial west, and later 
into what had been provinces and client-kingdoms of a Persian Empire, 
communities so closely knit and deliberately self-contained failed to 
incorporate large tracts of country, and significant elements of native 
population. The contrast between urban and rural was no novelty in 
imperial, and even in Hellenistic times. In fifth-century Sicily and 
Magna Grecia we find it looming up, in angry anticipation of the pastores 
and servilia bella of the later Republic. Hellenism flourished mainly in 
‘cultural oases in a region where barbarism ranged closely with 
infertility. 

Several causes contributed to accentuate this contrast of régime, 
which Dr. Rostovtseff rightly regards as one of the main reasons for 
|“ decline and fall ’’ in the centuries of which he writes. In the first 
place, the wonderful successes of the city-states themselves, before 
Alexander’s conquest as well as after them, followed, and in turn 
|permitted, an unusual concentration of inhabitants. While agri- 
i culture was revolutionized by specializing in tree-fruits, to be exchanged 
for cereals from districts of different régime, the country folk—slave, 
} serf, and freeman alike—were harnessed to an interminable routine of 
| food-production, the profits of which (and it must be noted that 
normally there were profits) were intercepted by merchant and landlord, 
} both of them townsmen, and also necessarily capitalists; and the civili- 
zation of the towns was too specifically urban to be communicated 
easily to the man behind the plough. Look at Cicero’s sketch of the 
} town and country mouse in the speech pro Cluentio. But when a 
| Scythian grew “‘ corn for sale ’’ he earned fair value in Greek produce; 
| a rusticus grew food for the townsman, without earning that urbanitas 
} which was the monopoly and raison-d’étre of cities. This is a pecu- 
| liarity of the wheat-growing cultures, and contrasts them strongly with 
| those of the rice-growing monsoon-lands. There, it is the cities that 
| are marginal; they subserve the needs and the amenities of the 
/ cultivators; and in China and in India it is the cities, not the country- 
| side, that harbour barbarism and breed disorder. 
| So long as any considerable number of city-states retained economic 
| autonomy, there was essential continuity in the development of the 
) higher expressions of their culture, in thought, literature, art, and 
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craftsmanship. And it was a happy accident that the Romans inter- 
vened in the politics of the partially Hellenized East as the allies of 
these cities, and especially as patrons of their “ aristocratic ’’ elements, 
repositories of civil as well as civic savoir-faive, and the mainstay of 
what their forefathers had created. Persia had had to make the same 
choice, and for the same reason. One result of this was that the 
Hellenism which most affected (because it was most congenial to) the 
governing class in Rome was that of autonomous cities such as Athens 
and Rhodes, not of the royal capitals, Pergamum, Antioch, Alexandria. 
And again the fortunate chance that both Cesar and Augustus had 
their training, their personal friends, and some of their ablest advisers, 
among that class, helped to bring about the renaissance of more 
classical Hellenism which characterizes the literature and the arts of 
the “‘ golden age.’’ Conversely, persecution of the survivors of that 
class under the emperors from Nero to Domitian was not a political 
precaution only. In literature it was the victory of the “silver 
age ’’ over the “golden ”’; in the arts and amenities of daily life, 
the super-session of the ‘‘ Ara Pacis’’ (Rostovtseff, Plate VI., 2) and 
the patera from Aquileia (Plate XII., 1) by the suburban sentimental 
prettiness of Flavian Pompeii. In higher matters too, in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes; Mithraism and Christianity alike were gentile not 
civic cults. 

Here we reach a point at which it is difficult to make use of modern 
terminology without risk that specific notions may disguise generic. 
To call the culture of the Flavian and Antonine ages “‘ bourgeois,”’ or 
even to describe it as “ middle class,” inevitably has this effect; to 
contrast “urban ”’ (still more ‘‘ urbane ’’) with ‘‘ suburban ”’ would be 
pedantic, and misleading in another direction. What is characteristic 
of it, in all departments, as with its modern counterpart, is that it is 
“the second-rate at secondhand ”’; it is a veneer, a facade, not solid 
structure; and the core, which it precariously and pretentiously veils, 
is not sound republican brickwork such as Augustus essayed to replace 
with marble, but the disastrous rubble of jerrybuilders from Pliny’s 
Nicomedia. What was solid in it was what their successors grimly 
call “‘ aggregate,” unassimilated splinters of nobler materials, wrought 
in purer styles. What should have held it together, they advertised — 
as cementum, but it was not ashlar any longer. It was ‘“‘ cement ” at 
best, and the lime had gone slack. 

Dr. Rostovtseff notes that what worried the emperors from first — 
to last was not so much lack of labour (though this was bad enough), as 
of capital sufficiently “liquid” to be mobile, and applicable where and 
when it was required. And here his insistence on the disastrous results 
of defective transport is noteworthy. Unprecedentedly efficient as 
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Roman road-construction and Greek ship-building were, they were 
inadequate to the needs of this unprecedented situation. An orbis 
terrarum, inward-facing on a lake-region, sounds an almost ideal stage 
for economic drama with a happy ending; but without fuel, and there- 
fore without either boiler-plate or springs, Hero’s turbine remained 
‘a laboratory toy. Without estuaries—and even Ostia is tideless—no 
“ ship of Alexandria ”’ could really “‘ sail into Italy,”’ but unloaded at its 
edge. Without perennial trade-winds or westerlies, navigation itself 
was seasonal, and its overhead cost enormous. An ingenious French- 
man attributes much of the inefficiency of ancient land-transport to 
defective harness. The vast capital expenditure of modern society on 
means of communication is eloquent commentary on these handicaps 
to ancient capitalism. 

From top to bottom of the community it was the same; and the 
remedies which were applied were similarly ineffectual. ‘‘ As the 
regular income of the State was not adequate to meet emergency 
needs, the emperors instead of prudently increasing the taxes, which 
they disliked doing, resorted to far worse expedients, by attacking not 
income, as before, but capital” (p. 343). Contrary to a common 
belief, Dr. Rostovtseff thinks (p. 3) that in the city-states men had 
continued to accumulate capital in the fourth century, as well as before 
it and in the Hellenistic age. In republican Italy (p. 23) capital was 
being accumulated by Roman business-men, as well as by extortionate 
proconsuls. It wasinvested, partly in Italian land, partly in industries, 
both worked by slave labour merely because free labour was not to be 
had, after the devastations of the Hannibalic war. But whatever 
amount of capital there was, even in the Augustan age, it was not 
enough to make Mediterranean enterprise remunerative, when the 
overhead costs of administration and defence were met. To justify 
imperial exactions by “ the principle of the liability of the rich for the 
poor” did not disguise the fact that at this rate there would soon be 
no rich; and as the richer usually find means to unload their liabilities 
on to the poorer, even the immediate object was not gained, at all events 
in the opinion of the poorest. State-supervision, and eventually State- 
management, of what had once been capitalist enterprises, took the 
heart out of business, and also multiplied the Government agents 
(many of them drawn from the armies) whose upkeep became the only 
luxury the State could afford. Armies for frontier defence were no less 
costly and quite as inefficient, even after they had been profes- 
sionalized by the military emperors of the third century. The State 
was draining society of its accumulated wealth (p. 374); and as the 
bulk of this capital was held in the cities, it was the urban elements 
which suffered most severely and directly, while they incurred the 
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most direct odium of those on whom alone they could unload theirt 
burdens. They were indeed between the millstones; and revolts such} 
as that of M. Antonius Gordianus in Africa (A.D. 402) did not improve 
their position. 

The difficulty of nomenclature reappears in the use of the term | 
‘‘ proletariate ’ for those elements in the Empire which were in the: 
main not urban, and whose increasing predominance in the armies; 
accounts, as Dr. Rostovtseff believes, for the political activities of! 
those armies. In his analysis of the population in Flavian and | 
Antonine times (pp. 175-179) he defines this class by exclusion of the: 
various sorts of ‘“‘ bourgeoisie ’’; the ‘‘ aristocracy of service ’’ which | 
had grown up with the restoration of order after the Civil Wars, the : 
private capitalist large and small, and the marginal class of salaried . 
employees. How the last-named differed from the “ free wage earners | 
and the slaves employed in the shops and in the households ”’ is not 
very clear. A slave house-steward might be, and sometimes certainly 
was, a capitalist in a modest way: he could save, invest his savings, 
and eventually capitalize himself with his investments; after which he 
had everything to gain from the maintenance of order in a capitalist 
régime. But this analysis hardly goes outside the towns, and the 
country-houses owned by the townsmen. Quite distinct were the 
pagant, the agricultural labourers, whose name acquired so ominous a 
sense, when Christianity spread in the towns; though Dr. Rostovtseff 
describes (p. 466) how the peasant might drop his profession altogether 
and become a proletarian in one of the cities. In marginal regions 
such as Scythia (p. 243), and probably also elsewhere, these pagani 
were numerous; they had never been fully Hellenized; and they were 
losing what Hellenism they had. Around a large city like Antioch 
(p. 245) they are estimated at about a tenth of the population, another 
tenth being rich landowners, and the rest ‘‘ small landowners and 
shopkeepers.’’ Dr. Rostovtseff is probably right in assuming that this 
rural proletariate was a heritage from Hellenistic times; and indeed 
the view challenges disproof, that such a class was as old in Syria as 
the fellaheen in Egypt. Certainly Seleucid Hellenism did nothing to 
create it, that had not been done by earlier conquerors again and again. 
So it was not the existence of such a “ proletariate,” but the cir- 
cumstance that in a period of decline this class alone had no one on 
whom to unload its share of the general shortage, that made its reaction — 
dangerous. As long as it stood ever so little above subsistence-level, — 
it was to that extent a market for industries and commerce. But 
when, like its neighbours, it began to “‘do without,” its economies hit 
directly those who were next most hardly hit already, the small traders 
and craftsmen, destroying their margin of purchasing power in turn. 
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~ The fabric of Roman industry rested therefore on very weak founda- 
tions ”’ (p. 305) in the country as well as in the towns. 

It was to prevent the smaller men of independent means from 
lapsing into this “ proletarian’’ slough, that Flavian and Antonine 
policy was directed, especially in Italy; for it was probably at this 
point in the social fabric, as we have seen, that distress was earliest 
apparent. Especially notable is the endowment of education, to save 
at all events the children along the border-line. 

The Antonine age has been described as exceptionally prosperous. 
But there was clearly another side to the picture. For it is precisely 
at the close of this age that evidence becomes frequent as to most of 
the greater distresses of later times; fiscal exactions, compulsory 
labour and other “liturgies,” trouble between town and country, 
strikes and peasant revolts; all debilitating the more cultured, the 
richer, the more urban elements, sweeping their stragglers into the 
class which had nothing but life to lose, and effecting “‘ a gradual absorp- 
tion of the higher classes by the lower ”’ (p. 480). This is something 
quite distinct from what Dr. Rostovtseff in the same passage calls a 
“ slow penetration of the lower classes into the higher ” and the effects 
jof each were different. When the lower classes absorb the higher, 
cultured individuals are cut off and not replaced, but the culture itself 
fis not necessarily changed, however much it is simplified by each 
enforced economy. But when the lower interpenetrates the higher, 
without being assimilated by it, the culture itself changes, however 
} continuous its development may seem to be. The breakdown of the 
capitalized industries of the early Empire into something little better 
than house-economy illustrates the first alternative, for the city-state 
culture had originated out of “ house-economy,”’ quite as simple, and 
relapsed into it by successive abstentions from its peculiar arts of living. 
The transformation of the higher thought of Mediterranean com- 
munities from Hellenistic to Christian is a supreme example of the 
second; the new notions and outlook coming less from outside than 
from beneath. The long sequence of schemes for repeopling the 
country-side, the prophetic figures of Salus, Hilaritas, Caritas mutua, 
and Terra stabilita, the clasped hands and cornu-copie on the coins, 
testify no less than the revolts, persecutions, and supertaxes which 
were destroying (instead of redistributing) the capital resources of the 
townsfolk, to a “ distress of nations with perplexity ’’ wherein men’s 
hearts were “‘ failing them for fear.’”’ There was plenty of experience 
and ability, but the best laid plans seemed somehow to go all wrong. 
What was really the matter with the world ? 

Earlier writers, from Liebig to Seeck, have attributed much of this 
distress to what they vaguely describe as ‘“‘ impoverishment of the 
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soil.”” Thus expressed, Dr. Rostovtseff is justified in challenging this 
explanation (pp. 328-329), and in part it certainly confuses cause with’ 
effect; for when husbandry is intelligent as well as persistent, the soil. 
is not impoverished but improved. But while he admits the spread 
of malaria, and the efforts of the better emperors and local adminis- 
trators to reclaim “’ waste places,” he overlooks the evidence of choked 
harbours and gulf-heads, testifying to denudation on a very large 
scale; and he does not allow for the fatal effects of even temporary, 
interruption of the labor improbus of ploughing, through disorder, 
epidemic, or mere “‘ hard times ” and shortage of labour. It was not 
‘impoverishment of the soil,” but disappearance of soil altogether 
that was limiting the food supply of the empire. Much had been 
swept down-stream, but more was being petrified into what the modern 
Greek peasant calls halépa. 

Yet another physical factor Dr. Rostovtseff hardly mentions at all. 
He repeatedly notes the frequency of famines, but he is content to 
account for them as local effects of defective communications between 
lucky and unlucky districts. He desiderates fuller studies of these 
famines (p. 529), but does not seem to have noticed how the dates of 
them are grouped, and how general were the effects of some of them. . 
Historical climatology has not gone very far yet, but the pioneer work 
of Brueckner and Huntington has been supplemented, revised, and in} 
great part accepted by men of wide experience like Antevs, Pettersson 
and Brooks; and it is at all events as certain as any historical inference 
can be, that after a period of quite unusual moisture culminating about 
400 B.C. the general climate of the Mediterranean region had become? 
closely comparable, in the days of Augustus, with that of our own! 
time (with a ‘‘hard winter” in A.D. 93), and then, after another spell | 
of moisture between A.D. 180 and A.D. 300 became steadily drier till 
about A.D. 700. Naturally scholars are not yet agreed as to the? 
bearing of these considerations on historical events; but they cannot : 
be safely neglected when the question is why statesmen and private : 
persons everywhere were so haunted by the fear of dearth as Dr. Ros- : 
tovtseff (p. 148) believes them to have been. The copious expenditure : 
on aqueducts and irrigation works could not postpone the day when: 
there was no up-country water to distribute. These points help to: 
explain the failure of betterment projects which were reasonable if the \ 
physical conditions remained constant, and also the helplessness and | 
bewilderment which beset even the more level-headed people, and made: 
the task of administrators harder and more tragical than it was in. 
any case. 

It is indeed the tragedy of this period which Dr. Rostovtseff has: 
illustrated, above all, in this impressive book; on this, his massive: 
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learning, his great skill in making vivid mosaic out of all sorts of 
material, his receptive humanity, converge. In details it is possible 
to criticize, and a man who deals so straitly, when he disagrees, may 
expect vigorous criticism from many sides. But he has written a great 
book, and illuminated more than the special period with which he is so 
eminently qualified to deal. 

tera Ly RE: 


Sir Wirt1AM AsuLey. The Bread of Our Forefathers: An Inquiry 
in Economic History. (Humphrey Milford, Clarendon Press. 
T026..- 21 2S.0Dd.) 


Sir William Ashley’s posthumous volume, originally designed as 
a course of Ford Lectures, is worthy of his great and deserved reputa- 
tion as an economic historian. It is a development of the thesis he 
advanced seven years ago, that rye rather than wheat was the chief 
bread-corn of the masses in England during the greater part of English 
history, and the method of exposition is that made classical by Seebohm: 
the more recent periods are first considered, and the reader is led back 
step by step in time. The main conclusions are: “ Firstly, that a 
complete transition to a wheat bread diet on the part of the mass of 
| the people was only effected during the eighteenth century; secondly, 
} that there is reason to believe that the cultivation of rye was relatively 
more extensive the farther back we go in time; thirdly, that during the 
Middle Ages rye was cultivated to some extent in almost all the arable 
districts, and that in some it preponderated over wheat; and fourthly, 
that throughout the Middle Ages it was a very important element in 
the rural life of the country, in the food of the people, and in the policy 
of the Government, so that the proposition that ‘rye was very scantily 
cultivated ’’ must now be frankly surrendered’”’ (pp. 132-3). These 
definite conclusions are supplemented by some interesting and far- 
reaching suggestions as to the causes for the triumph of wheat in the 
eighteenth century. In a passage which reminds one of Sir Halford 
Mackinder’s well-known generalizations about the geographical rela- 
tions of Britain, Ashley shows that Britain lies almost immediately 
opposite the frontier between the rye-belt of North Europe and the 
wheat-belt of the South (a map on p. 135 illustrates the point), and he 
suggests that the factors which eventually led England to follow the 
lead of the South were the early development of capitalist farming in 
this country and our early industrial development. Capitalism made 
it possible to fit the soil for wheat by marling and other expensive 
improvements. Industrialism meant that the masses required a more 
easily digestible bread than the rye-bread which their ancestors, who 


1 Economic Journal, September, 1921, pp. 285-308. 
VOL, Il. , pete 
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lived largely in the open air, had found suitable enough. Thus con-: 
ditions both of supply and demand came to favour the wheaten ioaf. 
The geographical advance of wheat may have been influenced by soil | 
conditions, but Ashley is commendably cautious in regard to the rela- | 
tive importance of such conditions and of more specifically historical | 
factors, though I must add that I feel sceptical about his suggestion | 
that a Roman tradition in favour of wheat was one of these factors in | 
Kent (pp. 156-62). 

On the whole, though the tentative suggestions as to the causes of 
the ultimate triumph of wheat obviously require further investigation, 
the great mass of evidence produced in this book (which contrasts 
favourably with the slight treatment of the subject by Steffen’) seems 
to me to necessitate the acceptance of its main contention that wheat 
did not occupy the all-important place in the past which Thorold Rogers 
assigned to it. But perhaps Ashley’s preoccupation with rye made him 
underestimate the extent to which the evidence indicates the use of 
barley and oats as foodstuffs. Though he admits in regard to a Kentish 
case that ‘‘ maslin could be made to include barley ”’ (p. 121), the force 
of his arguments about rye would be appreciably lessened if this possi- 
bility had been kept in view throughout the book. That the terms 
“‘maslin ” and ‘‘ mancorn,”’ when strictly employed, usually meant a 
mixture of the two winter corns (wheat and rye) is clear, but this was 
not always the case. The Oxford Dictionary refers to a Deposition 
of the year 1575 which speaks of “‘ masseljon corn, being most part 
benes,”’ and to the statement of Barnaby Googe that ‘‘miscelin”’ is to 
be reckoned ‘‘amongst the sommer seedes.””? The frequent mention of 
maslin and the absence of all reference to ‘‘drage”’ in the Winchester 
Pipe Roll of 1208-1209 make one suspect that in that document 
the former term may be loosely employed and may include mixtures 
of barley and oats. It is a pity that Sir William Ashley overlooked the 
interesting evidence provided by the Diary of Celia Fiennes. Speaking 
of Westmorland at the end of the seventeenth century, she says, “In _ 
these parts its altogether y® oatbread,”’ and on passing from Lancashire 
; 1 G. Steffen, Studien zur Geschichte dev Englischen Lohnarbeiter, Bd. I. (1901), 

31. 

* Durham Depositions (Surtees Society), p. 305. Barnaby Googe, The 
Whole Art and Trade of Husbandry (1614 edition), p. 31a. Googe (p. 29a) Says: 
“The Sommer seedes are almost all such as are ripe within three moneths, or 
foure at the uttermost.’’ Ballard, in his article on ‘‘ Woodstock Manor in the 
Thirteenth Century” (Vierteljahrschvift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
vi., p. 454), Says that ‘‘ mixed corn, under the name of mestilion or Tramas, was 
sown at Bladon and Handborough,”’ but unfortunately does not quote the rele- 
vant passages from the Compotus Rolls: if his identification of ‘‘ Mestilion ”’ 


and “‘ Tramas’’ is justified, this is interesting, for ‘‘ Tramas ”’ looks to me like 
a word for spring corn (cf, the common expression ad tremesiam). 
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into Westmorland she remarks, ‘‘ In these Northern Countyes they have 
only the summer Graine . . . noe wheate or Rhye for they are so cold 
and Late in their yeare they Cannot venture at that sort of tillage.” 
It is worth noting, incidentally, that another passage in the Diary 
illustrates more than one of Ashley’s points. Miss Fiennes says: ‘‘ They 
have much Rhye in Lancashire Yorkshire and Stafford and so Herriford 
and Worcestershire, w I found very troublesome in my journeys, 
for they would not own they had any such thing in their Bread, but 
it so disagrees w* me as allwayes to make me sick . . .; in Suffolke 
and Norfolke I also met w* it.’ 

A few more detailed criticisms suggest themselves. A good deal 
is said about the allowances of food and foodstuffs made in the Middle 
Ages to farm servants and to manorial tenants performing boon-works 
(pp. 90-1, 108-9, 112, 116, 120, 126-7); but the fact that these may have 
helped to introduce wheaten bread among the labouring folk is not 
brought out, and the Cuxham and Anesty Compotus Rolls which Steffen 
quotes as showing the large amount of wheat in the allowances at those 
places—and the absence of rye—seem to have been overlooked.” 
The evidence of the Blackbourne Tax Assessment of 1283, to the perti- 
nence of which in this connection I called attention in a review of 
Ashley’s original article,? is made use of (pp. g8-9), but the statement 
that ‘‘ the preponderance of one or other grain depended not so much 
on the status of the owner or tenant as on the character of the soil - 
rather slurs over the significant fact that some mativi appear in the 

1 Through England on a Side Saddle (1888), pp. 159, 158 (cf. p. 166). Some 
other scraps of information which have been overlooked are to be found in the 
Diary of Ralph Josselin, 1616-83 (Camden Society, third series, vol. xv.), pp. 36, 
37, 49, 64, 65, 69, 70, 139; the Diary of Christopher Sanderson (Surtees Society, 
vol. cxviii.), p. 38 (1674); and in Pococke’s Travels (Camden Society, new series, 
vols. xlii. and xliv.), vol. i., p. 258 and vol. ii., pp. 178, 183. 

2 Steffen, op. cit., i, pp. 238-9. According to Ballard, at Wootton (Oxon) 
in 1276 no less than 16 quarters 5 bushels of wheat out of a total crop of 40 quarters 
14 bushels went in allowances or bread for boon-workers or hired workers (op. 
cit., p. 451). At one of the Ramsay Abbey manors (Holywell) we are told 
(A.D. 1252), in regard to bread given for certain boon-works, é¢ panis erit de 
frumento et siligine, ita quod major pars sit frumentum (Cartulavium Mon. de 
Ramescia, vol. i., p. 300). Another way in which the cultivation of wheat on 
demesne would tend to encourage its cultivation on tenants’ holdings would be 
through tenants being required to sow portions of the demesne for the lord with 
their own seed. At Sandon (Hertfordshire), for example, in 1222, the tenants 
of ten acres had to sow land de proprio semine scilicet de frumento [Domesday of 
St. Paul’s, Camden Soc., p. 18]. On the other hand, we have proof of the 
cultivation of rye on demesne as well as on tenants’ holdings in the fact that 
according to the antiqua consuetudo villanovrum at Harvington (Worcestershire), 
as recorded in the Worcester Register (1240), quelibet virgata... seminabit... 
de proprio siligine [Register of Worcester Priory, Camden Soc., p. 616]. 

3 English Historical Review, January, 1922, pp. 157-8. 
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assessment in possession of stocks of wheat and no rye, or with more 
wheat than rye. I think that in connection with this fact it is worth 
noting that some of the wills of nativi of the early Tudor period printed 
by Miss Davenport mention land sown with wheat, while I have only 
noticed one case of ‘“‘mystlynne” in these wills..| But probably 
bondmen who made wills were more prosperous than the average, and 
perhaps more inclined to eat wheaten bread. To take another point: the 
Discourse of the Commonweal is described (p. 65) as “almost certainly 7 
written by Hales; yet the late George Unwin told me in a letter that 
he gravely doubted this ascription, the sentiments of the Discourse 
being so different from those of Hales’ Defence and Causes of Dearth. 
Again, we are told (p. 130) that the Rectitudines “ has been held by 
good authorities to date from the tenth century ’’: in fact, Seebohm 
considered it to be “‘ probably ”’ of that date, but Maitland, Vinogradoff 
and Liebermann were inclined to assign it to the eleventh century.” 
The suggested identification of the sextar of Domesday Book with a 
cartload (p. 129) is surprising: it is true that Henry of Huntingdon took 
the sextar of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (amm. 1043) as meaning a 
horse-load—sextarius frumenti qui equo unt solet esse oneri are his words 
—but Maitland suspected that the sextar of the Chronicle was “‘as 
small as our bushel”’ and said: ‘‘ We know of no English document 
which suggests a sextarius that would be comparable with a horse- 
load.’’* 

The use which Ashley makes of the evidence in regard to the pro- 
ceeds of seigneurial mills seems open to criticism. On p. 117, speaking 
of the Winchester Pipe Roll of 1208-1209, he says that ‘‘ in two cases 
on the Winchester estates the proceeds of the mill are set forth in 
quantities of corn accounted for,’’ and the figures he quotes for these 
mills show little wheat and a large preponderance of mancorn. But he 
has overlooked the mills on the manor of Taunton, for which figures 
are also given in the Pipe Roll; and these tell us of 72 quarters of 
wheat as against 33 quarters 6 bushels of rye and include no mancorn. 
Moreover, all the rye from these Taunton mills was sold, while some 
of the wheat was disposed of im cibo molendarii (three cases amounting — 
to 3 quarters 3 bushels), and 12 quarters went in expensis constabularit 
et servientium dum fuerunt ad mensam.* 


1 F, G. Davenport, Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, pp. Ixxviii 
Ixxxi, Ixxxv. ] 

* Seebohm, English Village Community (1905 edition), p. 129; Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond (1907 edition), p. 327; Vinogradoff, Growth of the 
Manor (1905), p. 231; Liebermann, Die Gesetze der Angelsachsen, iii., P- 245. 
oe says: ‘‘ Die Abfassung etwa 1020-30 ergibt sich als das Wahrschein- 
ichste.”” 

3 Op. cit., p. 365, note 1, but see Ballard, The Domesday 

: if . iy’ Inquest, pp. 27-9. 
* The Pipe Roll of the Bishopric of Winchester, p. 70. : ae 
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Passing to another point, I think it is, to say the least of it, 
rather bold to imply (p. 120) that the name Peckham Rye refers 
to the grain. No doubt the word “rye” does form an element in a 
certain number of English place-names—for example, Royton, Royley 
and Ryley in Lancashire, and Ryall in Worcestershire. But such 
‘names, if they witness to the cultivation of rye, are, surely, rather 
an argument that its cultivation was sufficiently unusual in the 
district, at the time when the names came into existence, for the 
names to be distinctive. That rye was the normal bread-corn might 
more readily be inferred from the occurrence of names embody- 
ing the word wheat—such as Wheatley (Lancashire), Waddon Hill 
(Worcestershire), Whaddon (Bucks) and Watcombe (Oxon). Certainly 
the use of the word Rugern, which seems to mean rye harvest, as a 
name for the month of August among the Anglo-Saxons would be highly 
significant (p. 131), if it was commonly so employed. But does it 
occur elsewhere than in the Preamble to the Laws of Wihtraed of Kent ? 
May it not be a Jutish peculiarity and an immigrant word, not neces- 
sarily based even on Kentish fact ? 

It is odd that while Ashley argues that the use of the word Rugern 
as the name of a month is a sign of the importance of rye, he also 
seems to have thought that the case for rye is strengthened by the 
possibility that the word frumentum may sometimes have been used 
to cover all winter corn, and so may have included rye as well as wheat 
(pp. 109-110). I should be inclined to argue that a word whose primary 
meaning is ‘‘ wheat ’’ would only come to have a general sense of 
“‘ winter-corn ”’ if wheat were the typical winter corn. 

REGINALD LENNARD. 


A. H. Tuomas. Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1323-1364. 
(Cambridge University Press. 1926. 15s.) 


The Clerk of the Records at the Guildhall deserves well of the 
City of London and of historical students. His former calendar of 
the early rolls of the Mayor’s Court, with its remarkable introduction, 
showed what good use can be made of a wealth of material more 
frequently discussed than explored or understood. We are inclined 
to think that this succeeding volume will be still more valuable. The 
Plea and Memoranda Rolls, of which 102 survive, cover the period 
1323 to 1485. Mr. Thomas does not say whether he regards the first 
surviving roll as the first to be written, nor, if this were so, does he 
suggest why the records should have begun in the year 1323. The 
early rolls are not so definite and limited in scope as the rolls of ten or 
fifteen years later, yet on the other hand there is nothing in the first 
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roll to imply that it was originally the first of a series. Beginning as 
a register of correspondence, the rolls gradually assume a judicial 
character. Mr. Thomas comes to two main conclusions about them 
as judicial records: first, that they contain excerpts of pleadings from 
the records of the Mayor’s and Sheriff’s Courts, pleadings which would 
be useful as precedents; second, that they represent the judicial work 
done by the mayor and aldermen, apparently attended also by the 
sheriffs, in accordance with royal writs and commissions, or in other 
words, that they are the records of a new jurisdiction, of sittings 
‘‘ which were later to be known as the Quarter Sessions of the Peace.” 
The second conclusion is elaborated by Mr. Thomas, the former, thrown 
out in passing, requires more discussion. 

Mr. Thomas does not mean, of course, that a new court was created, 
but that the mayor and aldermen, sometimes sitting with the “ com- 
munity,’’ sometimes with the sheriffs, had a large and varied com- 
petence, semi-administrative, semi-judicial, which became both more 
definite and more extensive as the system of local jurisdiction under 
commissions of the peace developed. He shows that in the thirteenth 
century the exceptional conditions of life in London made it necessary 
to entrust the City’s officials with powers which probably were pre- 
cedents for the later development of the justices of the peace, and that 
the exercise of these powers, when they became definitely judicial in 
character, was always liable to be resented and called into question 
as illegal. Such authority was regarded as inconsistent with the 
normal exercise of mayoral functions. The present writer has argued 
elsewhere (in the Magna Carta Commemoration Essays) that most of 
the special instructions about keeping the peace, issued to sheriffs or 
special officers, from 1195 onwards, were in fact deliberate exercises 
of royal power, to meet exceptional conditions, and corresponding to 
our modern Crimes Acts, Defence of the Realm Acts, and soon ; whereas 
the later commissions to justices of the peace always imply that the 
new officials will act in accordance with the law of the land. Mr. 
Thomas’s interesting and important analysis seems to show that, 
while the conditions which produced the various “‘ schemes ”’ for keep- 
ing the peace in London were the result of exceptional conditions 
and led to a jurisdiction which was resented as exceptional, there was 
more connection between this development and the more normal — 
functions of the justices of the peace (who in London were the mayor 
and aldermen) than the present writer had been willing to admit. — 
Yet it may be doubted if Mr. Thomas draws a clear enough distinction 
between the exercise, under authority, of exceptional power and the 
development of public jurisdiction in the city courts. 

The rolls are full of interest to the economic historian; the details 
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of everyday trade, the prices of commodities, the condition of the 
streets, the administration of the Statute of Labourers, and very many 
other matters are illustrated. The range of material can be seen at 
a glance in the index of subjects. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
in the book is the story, told in letters, of the discussions at the parlia- 
ment of York early in 1328 on the question of the Staple; for we see 
representatives of towns acting as a “community” of merchants 
and giving their views to the King at his request. This is a text of 
great value in the history of the Commons. The part played by the 
City in favour of Queen Isabella and Mortimer is also fully revealed, 


di age ite 
and is of constitutional significance. ad ig vacates 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls, vols. viii. and ix.; Calendar of the Close Rolls, 
Richard II., vol. vi. (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1924, 
1926, 1927.) 

These volumes are the latest additions to two series that have 
become thoroughly familiar to students of mediaeval English history. 
The contents of the particular rolls here summarized are also, in part, 
already known, since many of the more obviously interesting passages 
are printed in such collections as Rymer’s Foedera. The publication 
of systematic and exhaustive calendars of these rolls is not, however, 
the less welcome, especially to the economic historian: for Rymer and 
his fellows, benefactors though they be, had their eyes fixed mainly 
on political and constitutional matters; moreover, these rolls contain 
a great many entries which, taken individually, may be of no great 
interest to anyone, but which to the economic historian may easily 
become, by the sheer repetition which characterizes the calendars, 
full of significance. 

Maitland once remarked that ‘“‘he would be a bold man who said 
that there is any question about the government of England by 
Edward I. which cannot be answered.’’ Each new addition to the 
growing stack of calendars of Chancery enrolments recalls this saying 
afresh, and sometimes almost tempts one to apply it to the fourteenth 
century as a whole, so great is the mass and variety of the detailed 
information which these calendars supply. The three volumes now 
under review are no exceptions to the rule, and any summary im- 
pression of their miscellaneous contents must necessarily be inadequate. 

The volume of Close Rolls covers a short period (1396-99) which 
was eventful in the political and constitutional rather than in the econo- 
mic sphere. Consequently the entries of economic interest are mainly 
in the nature of new detail, illustrating the normal working of institu- 
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tions and tendencies already familiar; speaking very broadly they relate 
mainly to commerce—to the wool and cloth trades, to shipping and 
to the coinage. 

The two volumes of Fine Rolls, regarded from the point of view of 
economic history, have more obviously a single outstanding interest: 
they are brimful of information about royal revenue. In the fine 
rolls, at this time, were enrolled the commissions of the collectors of the 
taxes granted by Parliament, and of the collectors and farmers of the 
older customs. Here, too, were enrolled the appointments of sheriffs 
and escheators. But the greatest space is devoted to that part of the 
royal revenue which was derived from ‘“ farming ’’—in the original 
sense of the word—and if one were forced to offer a generalization, 
it would not be altogether misleading to say that “‘ farming ’’ is the 
main subject of economic interest in these two volumes. It is well 
known that the King often farmed out portions of his land for a fixed 
or defined annual payment, and this was more especially the practice, 
as the fine rolls show, with lands which came into his hands “ casu- 
ally,” by such means as escheat or forfeiture, or during the minority of a 
ward, or (in the case of alien priories) during the war with France. 
The convenience of the practice from the King’s point of view is 
obvious. Its attractiveness to the farmers was that it gave them an 
opportunity of making a profit over and above the amount which they 
paid asfarm. The appearance of the London financier, Richard Lyons, 
famous as one of the victims of the Parliament of 1376, among these 
farmers and keepers of lands and tenements, prompts the question 


whether anyone may have been dealing in these farms as systematically 


or as extensively as Lyons and others dealt in farms of taxes. So far as 
the evidence contained in these two volumes of Fine Rolls goes, there 


seems to be no obvious sign of any person or ring of persons “‘ operating ”’ 


in farms of lands and tenements: the taking up of these farms, which 
implies that the farmers could (like the farmers of taxes) command 
more or less of capital, seems to have been fairly widespread during the 
period in question (1369-83). It is also worth noticing that a good 
many of the farmers appear elsewhere as sheriffs, escheators and 
knights of the shire: some of them were obviously successful townsmen, 
like Lyons himself, but the majority seem to have been ordinary 
country gentry of the class of Chaucer’s Knight and Franklin. This 
is a point that is worth bearing in mind, for it is possible, in tracing 
the growth of capital, to lay too exclusive an emphasis upon the towns 
and unduly to neglect the plat pays. 


* He received the alien priory of Mersea in 1373 ata yearly farm of £53 6s. 8d. 
plus £20 a year for the sustenance of the prior and a chaplain; vol. viii., pp. 222-3. 
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Among the more detailed matters may be mentioned a number of 
leases in Vol. VIII. of the Fine Rolls (1369-77). These leases throw 
interesting light upon the stocking, sowing, manuring and cultivation 
of the manors to which they refer. Four of them (pp. 46, 79-80, 252-54) 
_ have a further interest in view of the late Sir William Ashley’s The Bread 
of our Forefathers. A lease of the demesne of Langley Marish (Bucks) 
in 1369 shows a sown area of 46 acres of rye and 14 acres of “‘ mesline ”’ 
(a mixture of wheat and rye), as against 48 acres of wheat; a lease of 
the manor of Bray (Berks) in the following year shows 25 acres of 
rye to 34 acres of wheat; even Kent, which Ashley allows to have been 
“markedly a wheat country,’ shows two manors leased in 1374, one 
with rz acres of rye to 32 acres of wheat, the other with ro acres of rye 
to 51 acres of wheat. These figures, so far as they go, very neatly 
support Ashley’s thesis “ that during the Middle Ages rye was cultivated 
to some extent in almost all the arable districts, and that in some 
it preponderated over wheat.” 

The second of the two volumes of Fine Rolls, covering the period 
1377-83, is in one respect disappointing; the few entries touching 
the actual events of the peasants’ revolt add practically nothing to what 
is already known from the documents used or published by Powell, 
Réville and Petit-Dutaillis. 

The three volumes are well printed—though by an unusual accident 
p. 282 of Vol. VIII. of the Fine Rolls is misnumbered 228—and the 
indexes, especially that of the volume of Close Rolls, are excellent. 


J. G. EDWARDS. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office, 
Edward VI., Vols. IV. and V. (Published by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. 1926.) 


Volumes IV. and V. of the Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward VI. 
cover the years from 1550 to 1553, and Volume V. includes, in addition, 
two appendices, of which the first consists of a Calendar of the Fine 
Rolls from 1547 to 1553, and the second of a Calendar of Chancery 
Warrants for the same period. The work has been excellently done, 
and the economic and social historian will find in these volumes much 
that is of the greatest interest and significance. 

The period dealt with was one in which the acutest phase of the 
Tudor land question was only just over, and when the problem created 
by reckless depreciation was at its height. Among the most numerous 
and most important of the documents contained in these volumes are 
those occasioned by the transference of land which was the result of 
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the dissolution of the monasteries and of the confiscation of much gild 
property under the Act of 1547. In spite of the valuable monographs 
of Dr. Savine and Dr. Litjegsen, much work remains to be done upon 
the former before its economic effects can be fully understood, while 
the latter, except for Mr. Leach’s book upon the educational aspects 
of the matter, is a field which is still almost entirely unexplored. The 
first impression made by these volumes is that of an immense redistribu- 
tion of property. More than three-quarters of the documents con- 
cerned must relate to grants and sales of land formerly in the ownership 
of monastic houses or gilds. Only a very elaborate analysis could 
enable far-reaching conclusions to be drawn. One is struck, however, 
by the very considerable amount of property owned by chantries and 
gilds, by the large blocks obtained by certain purchasers, and by the 
fact that, though the latter are usually landed gentry, a considerable 
number of business men—clothiers, mercers, haberdashers, goldsmiths, 
and others—took part in the scramble. The opposition which the 
Acts of the Privy Council show Coventry offering (together with King’s 
Lynn) to the measure of 1547, and which the Government bought off 
by promising that the city should acquire the endowments confiscated 
from the gilds and chantries in it, becomes intelligible when one looks 
at the document describing the endowments in question. They include 
the property of the gilds of Corpus Christi and Holy Trinity, ten 
chantries, and considerable sums applied to obits. Somewhat parallel 
cases are the grants to the City of London of “‘ the late hospital of 
Thomas Becket in Southwark,” and of the Bridewell. Nor is it without 
interest to notice the evidence of the retransfer of property soon after 
it was bought, which confirms what is known from other sources as to 
the speculative character of many of the purchasers. Occasionally a 
gentleman and a city merchant buy land jointly. Possibly the latter 
was financing the former. 

A detailed study of these documents would probably add a good 
deal to our knowledge of the economic and social side of the English 
Reformation. At the same time, however, there is much else in them — 
that is instructive. There is quite a large number of cases of the 
foundation of new schools, which require, however, to be set side by 
side with Mr. Leach’s statistics as to the far larger number which were 
destroyed. There are some vivid side-lights on the burning question 
of currency and prices, though they do not seem to add anything 
material to what is already known, on pauperism and on piracy. The 
existence of villeinage is referred to in several cases: in one of them the 
king, “ hating slavery ”’ (servituti odientes), manumits four serfs. There 
is an interesting grant of incorporation to the merchant adventurers 
of Bristol, describing in characteristic language the evils which arise 
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as a result of artificers and manual workers meddling with the mysteries 
of foreign commerce. Altogether these volumes are a mine in which 
much valuable ore may be found by the patient digger. 


Rk. H. TAWNEY. 


ASTRID Friis. Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade: 
The Commercial Policy of England in its Main Aspects, 1603- 
1625. (Levin and Munksgaard, Copenhagen. University Press, 
Oxford. 1927. 30s.) 


Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade, by Miss Astrid 
Friis, is one of the most important books which have appeared in 
English on the economic history of the seventeenth century. It 
throws a flood of new light on English trade and trade policy during 
the reign of James I. It uses, with conspicuous success, materials 
such as the Port-Books, which have hitherto been little worked. 
Altogether it is an extremely valuable work, which must have involved 
immense industry to produce, and the authoress is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the result of her labours. 

The book consists of six chapters, followed by five appendices. The 
first chapter contains an introductory account of the development of the 
English cloth industry up to about the middle of James I.’s reign, and of 
the policy of the State towardsit. The second describes the organization 
and trade of the Merchant Adventurers. The third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth deal respectively with English commercial policy, as handled by 
James I., the House of Commons, and the Privy Council; the project 
of Alderman Cockayne, its motives, aims, and methods; the failure of 
the project, and the reaction against it. The Appendices contain some 
documents relating to the cloth duties, an account of the Port-Books, 
with a list of those used, some statistics as to cloth exports from London, 
a reprint in full of the notes made by Sir Julius Cesar at meetings of 
the Privy Council relating to Cockayne’s project, and a bibliography. 

It will be seen that Miss Friis’s book deals with a much wider range 
of subjects than its title, at first sight, suggests. The Cockayne 
experiment has been discussed by Miss Durham, Professor Scott, and 
Professor Unwin among English writers, not to mention references to 
it by Gardiner and Cunningham; and Miss Friis’s correction of some of 
their interpretations must, I think, be accepted. Her account of the 
origin and motive of the project is that the interest behind it was that 
of the Eastland merchants. They suffered severely from the competi- 
tion in the Baltic market of the Dutch, who bought white cloths 
exported by the English Merchant Adventurers, dyed and dressed them 
in the Low Countries, and then re-exported them. Many of them 
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retired from business between 1606 and 1614, and, led by Cockayne, 
the survivors saw a chance of renewed prosperity in the project of 
dyeing and dressing cloth in England. Miss Friis’s evidence in support 
of her argument seems to me, at least, convincing, and her picture of 
the influences behind the scheme is the most plausible that has yet been 
drawn, though possibly rather more might have been made of the 
financial straits of the Government at the time when it was put forward. 
The special significance of her book does not consist merely or mainly, 
however, in the fresh information which she puts at our disposal with 
regard to the particular project associated with Cockayne, valuable 
though that informationis. Itisto be found in her study of the economic 
and political situation from which it emerged. Cockayne’s plan was, 
after all, merely an unusually grandiose and disastrous specimen of 
a galaxy of policies of the same species. We want to know its 
sociological background, the economic and political forces at work, 
the play of interests promoting and surrounding and opposing it. Miss 
Friis analyzes them with a wealth of detail which makes her book 
indispensable to any student of the commercial history of England, or, 
indeed, of Europe, in the seventeenth century. 

Limitations of space make it impossible to mention more than a 
few of the points which have specially struck the reviewer. The first 
is her use of the Port-Books to throw light on the state of trade. Dr. 
Clapham has rightly urged that economic history should, as far as 
possible, be quantitative, but everyone knows the difficulties which 
that ideal presents before the'nineteenth century. Miss Friis’s work, 
with its statistical account of cloth exports for certain years, shows 
that some of the difficulties can be overcome, and it is much to be wished 
that either she, or some other student, should work at the same materials 
by the same methods for a later period—e.g., 1630-1640. The second 
point which seems especially to deserve notice is her description of the 
organization of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company. The treatment 
of company organization by most previous writers has tended, perhaps, 
to be somewhat too formal, and to content itself with explaining the 
constitution of companies as laid down in rules and ordinances. 
Miss Friis’s description is admirably realistic. She not only tells 
us what the regulations of the Company said Merchant Adventurers 
ought to do, but how many Merchant Adventurers were trading in 
London in a given year; what number exported to each of the 
principal foreign markets; on what scale, as measured by the number 
of cloths shipped, they carried on their trade; what number of them 
went out of business over a period of years. Obviously, facts of this 
kind are essential to any reasonable judgment of the organization and 
policy of the Companies. When one finds that in 1606, out of 219 firms, 
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more than half did only ro per cent. of the trade, while 11 per cent. 
of the firms did about 44 per cent. of it, the complaints of contemporaries 
against corporate monopoly assume a new meaning. In the third place, 
Miss Friis’s account of commercial policy is extremely illuminating, 
from a political, as well as from an economic, point of view. Itis perhaps 
natural that most political histories (following Gardiner) should tell 
us next to nothing about the economic interests behind the politics 
of the age, though so obvious a source as the Journals of the House of 
Commonsisfullofthem. But it must be confessed that some economic 
histories have been almost equally naif in talking as though 
economic policy were dictated by some consistent and clearly conceived 
body of ideas. The story as told by Miss Friis is much less harmonious, 
but a great deal more true to life. It shows a struggle between the 
outports and the London Companies, the former influential in the 
House of Commons and the latter with greater facilities for influencing 
| the King and the Privy Council (though she points out that the latter 
disapproved on the whole of James’s support of Cockayne), which is 
important for an understanding not only of the economic, but of the 
political, life of the period. The outports’ grievances were an old issue, 
but they appear to have assumed new importance under James I., and 
became a political force of serious importance. It should be added 
that the book gives a good, though short, account of the ideas and 
policy of Lionel Cranfield. 

These are only a few of the matters touched upon in an extremely 
interesting and informative work. One brief grumble may be per- 
mitted. In correcting the errors and supplementing the omissions 
of previous writers, is it necessary to do so with the violence which 
Miss Friis (or her translator) occasionally permits herself? X’s 
“treatment, though without misstatements, is very superficial.” Y’S 
‘exposition of the organization of the Company needs no correlative 
[sic. presumably “correction ’”’], but for the succeeding years his recon- 
struction is utterly gratuitous.’’ Z is guilty of “a thoughtless blunder.” 
All flesh is grass, and historians wither, poor things, sooner than most. 
Is not Falstaff’s attitude to be preferred? “Tut, tut; ... they'll fill 
a pit as well as better: tush, man, mortal men, mortal men.” 

R. H. TAWNEY. 


H. B. Morse. The East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1926. 70s.) 

Dr. Morse’s exhaustive study of the East India Company trading 

to China relates the whole history of English commercial relations with 

that country from the first abortive venture from Surat in 1635 to 
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the end of the Company’s monopoly in 1833. His sources are th 
Company’s records, which survive in the India Office. There are a few 
gaps, the most serious of which covers the period from 1754 to 1774, 
but from 1775 the records are complete, and three out of Dr. Morse’s 
four volumes are therefore devoted to a detailed study of the period 
1775-1834, for which the main sources of information are the consulta- 
tions and reports of the Council of Supercargoes, which ordered the 
affairs of the Company in Canton, and of the Select Committee, which 
superseded the Council in 1786. Dr. Morse’s method is to set out the 
gist of these records year by year, with numerous extracts, appendices 
of documents, tables of exports and imports and lists of all ships sent 
out, with their tonnage and measurage. It is not a method which 
makes for easy reading; constant repetition obscures the main trend | 
of events, and the book is rather a collection of materials for a history’ 
than a history. But as a chronicle, season by season, of English trade : 
to China up to 1834, it will be indispensable to every student of English . 
commerce in the eighteenth century and to everyone interested in the : 
evolution of that situation between England and China which almost : 
inevitably resulted later in the ‘“‘Opium ” and “‘ Arrow ” wars. 

The trade of the East India Company in China was a trade between 
London and Canton, preserved as a strict monopoly, though towards 
the end of the eighteenth century the monopoly was flouted with in- 
creasing success by private traders. There was also a considerable 
trade between Canton and India, carried on by “country ships,” 
both English and Indian. The chief goods imported from China were 
raw silk and silk piece goods, nankeens, China-ware and tea, and in 
return the Company’s ships carried to Canton lead, tin and copper 
from Cornwall, Yorkshire woollens and latterly Lancashire cotton goods. 
The law demanded that not less than one-tenth of the stock carried 
by each ship from England should consist of goods which were “ the - 
growth, product or manufacture of the kingdom,” but except for the 
metals there was little demand for English goods in China, and for the 
greater part of its career the Company was beset with the difficulty of © 
providing goods which the Chinese would buy and silver, which they 
demanded in payment for their own produce. The woollens were sold 
without profit, or even at a loss, and sometimes left unsold from one _ 
season to the next, which led to the emergence of a kind of truck 
system, by which they were sold as part of the tea contract, each Chinese — 
merchant taking a quantity proportionate to his contract. This — 
system continued to prevail and spread to other commodities, in spite 
of the anxiety with which the Directors regarded it. The situation 
gradually improved, but even at the end of the eighteenth century the 
imports from England provided, with difficulty and loss, only a little 
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over half the resources available to the Committee at Canton, and to 
replenish its treasury it had to depend largely on the country trade 
with India, particularly the growing trade in raw cotton. The Com- 
pany itself imported large quantities and so did the country ships, 
and this large balance of trade not on the Company’s account was 
almost all paid into its treasury at Canton against bills on London. 
A further provision of funds came from the opium shipped by country 
ships from Calcutta and Daman to Macao. In 1812 Indian opium 
contributed one million and Indian cotton three and a third million 
taels to the funds available to adjust trade balances. 

The establishment of trade with China was fraught with unending 
difficulties and only carried through by an uncommon mixture of 
dogged determination, business instinct and political sagacity on the 
part of the Company’s agents. The relations of the Company with the 
Chinese recall the conditions under which foreign trade was carried 
on in medieval Europe. The Company was confined to a single port, 
Canton, where it was allowed to maintain a factory, and trade was 
strictly regulated. For each ship a Chinese “ security merchant ’’ was 
appointed, to be responsible to the Government for the duties and 
customs on all goods imported or exported on that ship. These security 
merchants were chosen from a small number (varying between five 
and thirteen) of licensed ‘‘ Hong merchants,” through whom alone 
trade in the main staples could be conducted, and who were used as 
an instrument for exacting a great revenue from foreign trade for the 
benefit of the Hoppo (Imperial commissioner of the Kwangtung cus- 
toms, whose headquarters were at Canton) and indirectly of the Canton 
officials and the Court of Peking. The extortion to which they were 
subjected was merciless and unremitting, reducing one after another 
to bankruptcy, and sometimes to imprisonment and torture, followed 
by banishment or suicide. In spite of these dangers attendant upon 
the position of a Hong merchant, many of them flourished and grew 
rich, for the trade was a lucrative one, and the relations of the Com- 
pany’s supercargoes and the Chinese merchants were usually happy 
and based upon a strong mutual esteem. 

Another restriction upon the action of the Company was the refusal 
to allow the Englishmen to learn Chinese. Trade was carried on through 
“linguists,” Chinese interpreters who knew only a kind of pidgin-English 
themselves, and some of the most interesting passages in Dr. Morse’s 
chronicle are concerned with the secret attempts of the Company’s 
servants to learn Chinese, so as to have some control over the linguists 
and over the translation of petitions. It was only after a long siege 
that the Company won the right of itself addressing petitions in Chinese 
to the officials, and the privilege was regarded as of the first importance 
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In this matter a pioneer was Sir George Staunton, and on his retire: » 
ment he was succeeded by the famous Sinologue, Dr. Robert Morrison, , 
for whom the Court of Directors maintained a printing press, and the : 


cost of whose great Chinese dictionary was partly borne by them. 


But more serious than these definite restrictions were the indefinite :f 
extortions, interruptions of trade, persecutions and insults of every ' 
kind to which the Company’s servants were subjected. It was in the: 
hope of improving this situation that the embassies of Lord Macartney ' 
(1793) and Lord Amherst (1816) were dispatched by the British Govern- | 


ment to the Court of Peking, but neither was successful. The difficulties 
all arose from the clash of two incompatible points of view. The 
Chinese Government and officials, on the one hand, attached no value 
to the European trade, and regarded the English as some obscure and 
uncivilized tribe which might feel itself honoured by being allowed to 
bring tribute to the Emperor. On the other hand, the English desired 
reasonable security for a trade which was too lucrative to be stopped, 
and knew themselves members of a great company which had founded 
an empire in India, and of a great nation. 

Nor were the Company’s difficulties confined to its relations with 
the Chinese. It had also to deal with the jealousy and obstruction of 
the Portuguese at Macao and the rivalry of other European nations, 
of the “country ships’”’ and of the “‘ private English.”” In the eigh- 
teenth century its chief rivals were the French, Dutch, Danish and 
Swedish merchants, but after the War of American Independence the 
Americans became enterprising and successful traders to Canton. In 
1821 the Committee attributed the bad season for the sale of the 
Company’s woollens to the competition of imports from American 
merchants who increasingly and illicitly brought in British manufac- 
tures. The reason for this American success in the carrying trade and 
for the increasing opposition in England to the Company’s charter is 


partly to be found in a list of prices current in 1825, in which occurs — 


the illuminating item, “ Freight to Europe {40 per ton. Freight 


to the United States 4o dollars per ton,” the difference, as Dr. Morse 


observes, between monopoly and free competition. The country ships 


from India were also a great nuisance to the Company, continually — 
defying its authority, and committing irregularities for which the — 
Chinese held it responsible. As to the “‘ private traders,” or inter- 
lopers, as they would have been called in the seventeenth cen tury | 
it was the policy of the Company to try to prevent them from residing — 


in China and to control them when there, for they were in theory 
trading under its licence. But they resisted all attempts at control, 
and their numbers steadily increased, especially during the early nine- 
teenth century, when impatience with the Company’s monopoly was 
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growing. Many of the names later famous in Chinese trade appear in 
the Company’s records at this time, notably those of Mr. Jardine and 
Mr. Matheson, who first joined Messrs. Charles Magniac and Co., and 
formed the famous firm of Jardine, Matheson, and Co. in 1832. 

Messrs. Jardine, Matheson and Co. and the greater number of private 
traders and country ships, as well as of foreign traders, dealt largely 
in the contraband opium trade, which was a further difficulty to the 
Company, which sometimes became involved in the troubles of the 
opium ships. The Company in China did not import opium, and for- 
bade its ships to carry the drug, but its position was an ambiguous one, 
for it was largely dependent for silver upon the opium trade carried on 
by others, while the Company in India regularly shipped opium in 
country ships and the Indian administration was vitally interested in 
the trade for reasons of revenue. Although the import had been for- 
bidden by the Chinese Government early in the eighteenth century, 
increasing quantities of opium were brought in by the connivance of 
Chinese officials, and so lucrative was the trade, subject to no duties 
but only to bribes, that every year saw a larger number of opium ships 
moored outside Macao, Whampoa or Lintin. In 1825 the Committee 
recorded that the quantity consumed had nearly doubled, and in 1833 
the British brought in 17,614 chests, the Portuguese 2,000, and the 
Americans 963. But the private traders engaged largely in legitimate 
trade as well, and their ultimate victory in securing the opening of the 
trade was inevitable. As in India, the Company had served its purpose 
once trade was established, and when the Industrial Revolution in 
England brought to the fore a powerful body of manufacturers, who 
shared the interest of the private merchants in bringing the Company’s 
monopoly to a close, that end could not be long postponed. It came 


in 1813 in India and in 1833 in China. 
EILEEN POWER. 


SrettA Kramer. The English Craft Gilds: Studies in their Progress 
and Decline. (Columbia University Press, New York. 1927. 
238.) 

The economic activities of the Middle Ages were organized on a 
corporate basis: agriculture was regulated by the village community, 
industry by the gilds, foreign commerce by the trading companies. 
When the invention of printing and the discovery of America combined 
with the Renaissance and the Reformation to usher in the modern era, 
it was impossible to discard in an instant the traditional framework 
of medieval society. The principle of association still continued, in 
spite of the dissolving influences of individualism, to dominate economic 
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life. The survival of the open-field system preserved in an attenuated | 
form the control of the village community, though this was only a, 
vestige of the authority once enjoyed by the manorial courts. The: 
gilds did not surrender without a long struggle their right to govern | 
industry and to determine the conditions under which it should be : 
conducted ; but the current was against them, and the growing conscious- f 
ness that they were becoming an anachronism sapped their powers of | 
resistance. Alone in the case of foreign commerce, the peculiar circum- 
stances in which oversea trade was carried on made the system of 
trading companies appear more in harmony with the natural order 
of things; so that Bacon concluded that “‘ trading in companies is most 
agreeable to the English nature,” and even the interlopers disclaimed 
any desire to abolish “ order’ in trade. This no doubt explains, partly 
at any rate, why the later history of the gilds has been largely neglected, 
while the trading companies of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
have been studied with attention. To trace the history of an institution 
in decline is not altogether an agreeable task, and Miss Kramer is to 
be commended for her courage in attempting it. The story is neces- 
sarily a difficult and confused one, for not only every town, but every 
gild, has its own history; and the problem of piecing together innumer- 
able fragments in order to present a coherent and intelligible picture 
is one which will continue to tax the resources and skill of all who 
choose this field of research as their province. Miss Kramer brings 
to her enterprise a most ‘‘ worshipful”” knowledge of local records, 
and the patience and devotion which she has shown in collecting and 
sifting a mass of material deserves recognition and gratitude. She 
will, I hope, forgive the criticism that the narrative she has constructed 
out of her material is not always easy to read, and that it is sometimes 
difficult to see the wood for the trees. One reason why The Gild 
Merchant is a classic is that Gross understood the art of book-building, 
and knew how to present his material in an attractive and lucid 
manner. I must add that the authoress has not been well served 
by the printers of the Columbia University Press, who have accom- 
plished the feat of crowding almost fifty lines on an ordinary-sized page. 
Those who are asked to pay 23s. for a book of about 230 pages may 
reasonably expect that the printer’s art should be displayed to better 
advantage. 

The book consists of three “ studies.” In the first Miss Kramer 
examines with a wealth of illustration the amalgamation of craft gilds; 
in the second the conflict between the mercantile crafts and the handi- 
crafts; and in the third the end of the craft gilds. Perhaps the most 
important fact which emerges is the extent to which mercantile crafts 
came into existence. In London and in the provinces there arose 
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a definite class of merchants who had differentiated themselves from 
the craftsmen. But while in the Metropolis merchants were organized 
in separate companies according to the trade in which they were 
engaged, most provincial towns appear to have had a general trading 
company of dealers. The examples adduced seem to justify the con- 
clusion that by the end of the sixteenth century these companies 
had become very nearly a universal institution in the English boroughs. 
The section devoted to the “ end of the craft gilds”” deals mainly with 
the failure to enforce the system of apprenticeship and. to exercise 
supervision over trade and industry. The conflicting nature of the 
evidence makes generalizations here extremely hazardous. The 
authority of some gilds lapsed at an early period, but in other cases 
survived almost to the nineteenth century. An example, which is not 
mentioned by Miss Kramer, will serve to show how the fate of a gild 
might be determined by circumstances which left other gilds unaffected. 
After the Fire of London Parliament enacted that workmen who were 
not freemen of the City should have the same liberty of working as 
freemen. The Carpenters’ Company vainly depicted the ‘‘ sad conse- 
quences ” of permitting a breach in the traditional system, and its 
position was greatly impaired by this legal toleration of “‘ foreigners.” 

One caution will perhaps not be superfluous. It is customary to 
speak of the “‘ decline” of the craft gilds after the sixteenth century. 
This must be understood to mean that the growth of new centres of 
industry, where the writ of the gild did not run, deprived the gilds of 
their former predominance in the industrial system. It must not be 
taken to imply that the gilds ceased to be of any account at all in the 
national economy. The vitality of the gild principle, and the strength 
of the tradition in favour of regulating industry on a corporate basis, 
is shown by the numerous grants of incorporation in the seventeenth 
century, and by the proposal to reverse the whole trend of industrial 
development by bringing even rural industry under gild control. 
This is an aspect of which due account should be taken by those who 


investigate the later history of the craft gilds. 
E. LIPson. 


Studies in Economic History: The Collected Papers of George Unwin. 
Edited with an Introductory Memoir by R. H. Tawney. 
(Macmillan. 1927. 15s.) 

The last illness of George Unwin came while I was on the way to 
visit him. Though I never knew him personally, I felt his genial warmth 
even across the Atlantic. His interests were to a large extent mine, 
and many of the influences that he felt had also come my way. 
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The present memorial collection of articles, book reviews, and un- 
published material is prefaced by a brilliant memoir by the editor of 
the volume, which is at once appreciative and critical. It is a scholar’s 
tribute to a scholar. A colleague of Unwin’s once said: “‘ Unwin is 
not an historian; he is a philosopher.” While this saying reflects the 
special point of view of objective history, it contains a measure of 
truth. With an early bent toward philosophy, Unwin turned to 
history as something more fruitful. Mere logical spinning and weaving 
never appealed to him, nor did the mere collection of data. He stood 
between the two extremes, as a reflective and philosophic historian. 
Seeking the meaning of history is a winding lane for any scholar. 
While it probably lowered the work of Unwin in quantity, it heightened 
the quality. Many of his analyses are fresh even though not quite 
original. To him a German had foresight, while an Englishman had 
insight. Some countries, he pointed out, have a strong directive 
central government, others a strong upwelling popular initiative. 
To him England possessed the happy combination of the two. 

A Nonconformist in religion, Unwin took life seriously. He sought 
to play his part, particularly in academic administration. He also 
felt inwardly obliged to lecture more than was required from the out- 
side. He was a bit of a preacher, too, with a mission, as the editor 
points out. By all accounts poor in presentation, he was rich in ideas. 
Love of teaching, which he did badly, injured his research, which he did 
well. His incapacity for orderly arrangement probably led to a dis- 
trust of anything systematic. Doubtless this was the safer extreme, 
but it was a real weakness in so far as it was a prejudice. His effort, 
in his first book, to express diagrammatically the development of indus- 
trial forms was promising but was not followed up. Perhaps he felt 
that his charts were muddled, as indeed the chief one was. At any 
rate, they were abandoned. One test that I have given to advanced 
students has been the reading of Industrial Organization. A student 
who can really understand that book in two or three readings has 
promise. If Unwin had only rewritten it in his best style, taking plenty 
of room, and pulling apart the things confused, particularly association, 
combination, and organization, he would probably have produced a 
masterpiece. He believed in the comparative method; indeed, he worked 
it rather too hard in his first book. But still it was something to seek 
a broader foundation than England itself. Indeed, his eyes peered both — 
abroad in his own age and backwards into many centuries. Perhaps the 
sixteenth was his favourite century, but he looked both before and 
after. He did good work in the fourteenth, and his latest and last 
interest was the eighteenth. His study of the Oldknow papers was the 
most promising of his later achievements. Here was an adumbration 
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of business history in England where so much business pioneering had 
actually been done. 

Unwin possessed the power of learning anew. As the editor points 
out, streets and cellars, churches and shops meant much to him, while 
they signify but little to most of us. In this respect he resembled 
Freeman, Green and Parkman. And yet he sometimes pulled in his 
line too soon, even in the most promising fishing grqunds, notably 
while at work on the London gilds. Partly from the drift of his own 
generation in England and partly from his studies in Germany, he 
turned from the point of view of political economy to that of soczal 
economy. To him society was larger, more enduring, and more 
dynamic than the state. Governmental crimes, whether of his own 
day or of Edward III.’s, he could see clearly enough. In his treat- 
ment of gilds, he saw what Gross and other institutionalists never 
saw for long. To him the gild was not merely an association. It 
/was an association with a function to perform. As conditions 
changed, functions changed. And gildmen altered their association 
to meet their purpose, though, of course, not without the usual insti- 
tutional inertia. 

In spite of all the good work he was doing and planning, Unwin, 
being careless of his fortune and his health, killed the dearest thing he 
possessed. Like a missionary in a miasmic foreign land, he sacrificed 


himself for his charge. This was the very man. 
N. S. B. GRAs. 


Lujo BRENTANO. Eine Geschichte der Wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung 
Englands. Three Volumes. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1927-8.) 

The opening of Professor Brentano’s active and distinguished 
career was marked by a work, The History and Development of Guilds 
and the Origin of Trade Unions, which made a valuable contribution 
to the institutional side of economic history and, until the appearance 
of Dr. Gross’s Gild Merchant in 1890, profoundly influenced English 
students of the subject. Almost sixty years have elapsed, but Dr. 
Brentano’s interest in English economic problems remains undiminished. 
Resignation of his Chair at the University of Munich has at length 
allowed him to revise and amplify lectures which must have been a 
delight and a stimulus to his long succession of students. 

Since Cunningham wrote The Growth of English Industry and 
Commerce an abundance of new material has been revealed by recent 
research. Professor Brentano is the first who has utilized this material 
to survey afresh the whole of English economic history. The three 
volumes which have been published contain more than fifteen hundred 
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pages. They trace the economic evolution of England from the earliest :f 
times to the passing of the Wheatley Housing Act. A fourth volume +f 


is promised dealing with the growth of the British Empire. The scope: 
of the work is wide, not merely in time, but in subject-matter. The: 
author has no compunction about administering plentiful doses of | 
economic theory. Two of his most admirable chapters are those in| 
which he expounds the ideas underlying Mercantilism (II., c. 19) and | 
examines the growth and character of free-trade principles (IIL, , 
cc. 29, 34). Many pages are devoted to what English economic : 
historians would regard as purely political history. Nor have I read . 
any English Economic History which contains an account of the: 
Land Laws comparable to that given by Professor Brentano (I., c. 14 . 
and II., c. 21). The political systems of Hobbes, Locke, Harrington 
and others are elaborately described. English students may set 
narrower bounds to their subject, yet they will be unable to withhold 
their admiration for the comprehensiveness, the learning, the mastery 
and apt citation of the numerous specialized studies and official pub- 
lications, the lucidity, liveliness and vigour in exposition which are the 
distinctive features of Professor Brentano’s work. Covering so much 
ground, he is concerned mainly to co-ordinate and interpret data 
accumulated by others, but though he may make no new contribution 
to our knowledge of English economic history, he enables us often to 
see familiar facts from new viewpoints. 

The first volume extends “‘ from the beginnings to the end of the 
fifteenth century.’’ In discussing Celtic customs the author might 
perhaps have modified some of his statements if he had had access to 
MacNeill’s Celtic Ireland. He does not, however, readily abandon 
a favourite theory. He stoutly maintains his general position against 
the attacks of Gross, though he submits to correction on points of 


detail (I., c. 4). He still thinks of the relations between the merchant — 


gilds and the craft gilds in terms of a class war between wealthy traders 
and discontented craftsmen; and he still accepts Thorold Rogers’ 


explanation of the Peasants’ Revolt. In the chapter on England’s — 


foreign trade in the Middle Ages, he seems to under-estimate the extent 
to which English merchants carried on foreign trade in the thirteenth 


and early fourteenth centuries. A few minor points may be noted. 
The title ‘‘ tanaiste’” does not appear before the thirteenth century — 
(I., p. 10). The name for the English silver penny has nothing to do — 


with the Easterlings or German merchants (I., p. 160). Was it owing 


to the departure of the Hansards that the English fairs decayed (I., _ 


p. 230)? In this volume Dr. Brentano expounds once more his well- 
known conception of the “economic unit,” and the internal and 


external relations of its members. He repeats, too, his views as to the © 
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sources of modern capitalism which he contrasts with the economic 
system of feudalism, based on a natural economy. 

The second volume embraces The Age of Mercantilism. Especially 
valuable seemed to me the chapters dealing with the Cromwellian and 
the Restoration period. I am inclined to think that Professor Gras’s 
The English Corn Market was overlooked when the chapter (II., c. 23) 
on the Tudor Enclosures and Tudor Corn Policy was written; and the 
account of the Tudor Poor Law Policy (II., c. 25) does not notice the 
extent to which the experiments of various local authorities paved the 
way for the legislation of the central Government. Linen is omitted 
from the list of industries whose development was advanced by the 
Huguenot immigrants after 1685 (II., p. 364). We hear of coal-mining 
in England more than a century before 1354 (II., p. 386). The allowance 
system was introduced far earlier than 1795 (II., c. 38). The date of the 
charter granted by the Duke of Brabant to the Merchant Adventurers 
was 1296 (II., p. 140). Professor Brentano considers that the English 
wars of the eighteenth century were “ essentially wars of a capitalistic 
kind.’ He has obviously derived much enjoyment from his description 
of the unscrupulous methods by which Great Britain attained to power 
—an account enlivened by frequent reference to recent events. But 
sometimes he is scarcely fair. In describing the relations between 
Great Britain and the American colonies he has not availed himself 
of recent American research: his principal source seems to be the biassed 
and antiquated work of Mrs. M. A. M. Marks (II., c. 33). 

The third volume, dealing with The Age of Liberation and New 
Organization, extends from the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
to the present day. The tale Professor Brentano has to tell is familiar, 
but somehow he always succeeds in keeping our interest alive. A 
perusal of this volume raises the question: How far can the study of 
Parliamentary Debates, Reports of Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees, give insight into the economic history of the nineteenth 
century ? Moreover, is it not important to distinguish between the 
intentions of the Legislature and the results actually produced by the 
laws which it passes ? Sometimes the explanation of events given here 
seems too simple; sometimes strong personal feeling is allowed to colour 
the judgments. The significance of free trade seems over-estimated 
when it is stated that ‘‘ to it was due England’s economic progress in 
the Nineteenth Century ”’ (III., pp. 141, 163). Finally, it is perhaps 
worth while to point out that the first savings-bank in Great Britain 
was started at Wendover in 1799 (III, p. 341). 


J. LEMBERGER. 
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Documenten betreffende de Buitenlandsche H andelspolitiek van Nederland | 
in de Negentiende Eeuw, vols. i-v. Edited by PROFESSOR 
N. W. Postuumus. (‘‘ Het Nederlandsch Economisch-His- 
torisch Archief.’”’ Nijhoff, The Hague. 1919-27.) 

This publication, of very considerable importance for English and 
general economic history, has not yet received the attention which 
it deserves. It is a collection of documents relating to the policy of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands in relation to foreign trade in the 
nineteenth century, a collection such as, so far as we are aware, no 
other country yet possesses, and it is to be completed in ten volumes. 
Its importance is attested by the fact that it has been accorded a 
subsidy by the Dutch Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The selection of 
documents is admirably judicious. The first two volumes deal with 
the negotiations with England from 1813 to 1838. For these both the 
Dutch archives and the printed materials in Dutch and English publi- 
cations have been laid under contribution, and Professor Posthumus 
supplies brief introductions of first-rate quality. Lest an English reader 
should be deterred by fears about the language, it should be added 
that there are enough documents in English and French to make it 
inexcusable for any student of our foreign trade in the early nineteenth 
century to neglect these volumes. 

Not all the documents are new, and the negotiations are not quite 
unknown to English historians; but they are not so well known as 
they should be, and nowhere else can they be studied so consecutively 
and satisfactorily as here. When the Dutch kingdom arose from the © 
ruins of the Napoleonic domination and the greater part of the Dutch 
colonies were restored by the English, a fresh beginning had to be 
made in commercial policy, and both in Europe and in the colonies — 
relations with England gave the keynote of the new order. At first 
the tendency was towards co-operation with England, or, rather, | 
towards the recognition and acceptance of the economic preponderance 
of industrialized England; but after 1818, especially in colonial matters, 
the desire to foster Dutch shipping and to provide a protected market — 
for the industries of the southern Netherlands largely overcame the 
earlier inclination to freetrade. In his first volume Professor Posthumus 
deals with a number of minor tariff questions, such as the Dutch 
import duties on English rock salt, the British duties on Dutch butter — 
and cheese (1816-22), and the unsuccessful attempt to negotiate a 
commercial treaty in 1824-26. Some of these matters have not received — 
sufficient attention: for instance, the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment to the butter and cheese duties has not been given its proper — 
place in accounts of the economic history of Ireland. An important — 
aspect of all these negotiations is the influence of English protectionism — 
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even during the transitional period of Huskisson, when it began to be 
superseded, in provoking retaliatory measures abroad which were 
upheld after England became a free-trade country. For the study of 
protectionism in general the second volume, which deals with colonial 
questions, is of great interest: the various possible economic policies 
for the Dutch colonies are handled in a number of able state papers, 
while contemporary pamphlets are also included. Lastly, both 
volumes have plenty of the political and personal interest which is 
never lacking in diplomatic papers of the days of Castlereagh and 
Palmerston. Their arrangement and execution are models of what 
such things should be. 

The other three volumes so far published are, needless to say, 
equally well done. They are concerned with relations between Holland 
and Germany. Among Holland’s German neighbours the most im- 
portant was Prussia, and the consolidation of the tariffs of the different 
Prussian provinces effected by the tariff law of 1818, when added to 
the frontier changes of 1814, created a state of things in which both 
parties stood to gain from a commercial treaty. A number of other 
considerations, however, led first one and then the other to postpone 
the settlement in the hope that some change of circumstances would 
give the chance of obtaining more favourable terms. By far the most 
important of these economically was the regulation of the traffic of 
the Rhine. Prussia insisted on combining the settlement of this with 
the commercial treaty. Holland was with great difficulty made to 
recede from the view that the navigation of the Rhine was to be free 
not “‘ jusque dans la mer,” but only “ jusqu’a la mer.” While she 
held up the commercial treaty in this way, great changes were afoot 
in Germany. Professor Posthumus rightly points out the influence of 
these very problems on the greatest of them all, the formation of the 
Zollverein. By the time when that was accomplished nothing had been 
settled among the questions at issue between Holland and Prussia 
except the minor matter of differential duties on shipping. 

It was now with Prussia as the representative of all the states of 
the Zollverein that Holland had to deal, and the fourth of the volumes 
before us traces these negotiations down to the conclusion of the 
Prussian navigation treaty of 1837 and the commercial treaty of 1839 
with the whole Zollverein. The Dutch Ministers gave scarcely more 
than a momentary consideration to the suggestion that their own 
kingdom should itself try to join the Zollverein: the disturbance of 
its economic system and the danger to its foreign relations would 
have been too great. Instead they worked away at the old negotia- 
tions. Some of the former difficulties were removed by the progress 
of events. The secession of Belgium, for instance, simplified the 
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economic interests of the kingdom, and made it easier to provide for 
them by treaty. New difficulties, of course, came up: the Dutch 
Corn Laws seemed likely to bring on a regular contest of reprisals. 
In the end, however, agreements were reached. The two treaties are 
alike in one curious feature: they each contain secret articles, printed 
by Professor Posthumus for the first time. These are not all very 
shocking in their actual content, but some of them mean a deliberate 
infringement of the ‘“‘ most favoured nation ”’ rights enjoyed by third 
parties, and in any case the principle of secret commercial agreements 
is vicious. Both these treaties narrowly missed being abortive: there 
are interesting documents from the Dutch discussions as to whether 
to ratify the first, and the term fixed for the second, failing renewal, 
was the remarkably short period of less than three years. 

The fifth volume shows how it came about, mainly through 
reluctance in South Germany, that this treaty was not renewed. In 
1849 the Prussian navigation treaty also was terminated. In 1851 
a new agreement was reached which covered the whole ground of both 
these older treaties, and lasted without modification, in spite of various 
discussions which are also dealt with by Professor Posthumus, until 
1923. It is characteristic of the thoroughness of the whole work that, 
even in the three volumes dealing with Germany, at least down to 1845, 
the reports of British diplomatists are included as well as those of 
the negotiating states. G. N. CLARK. 


Ernst Baascu. Hollandische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena, 1927.) 


(Handbuch der Wirtschaftsgeschichte, edited by Professor G. 
Brodnitz.) 


The growing interest in economic history, which is manifest in all 
countries, may be seen by the increasing number of textbooks and 
general surveys; and the realization of the need for systematic treat- 
ment of the very extensive subject-matter is proved by the appear- 
ance of a new book by Kulischer, Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des 
Mittelalters und der Neuzeit,: so shortly after Kétzschke’s Allgemeine 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte2 Besides these general histories, some excellent 
books have already been published on the economic and social develop- 
ment of various separate countries, and further works on others are 
announced. The fine series edited by Professor Brodnitz is to include _ 
volumes on the economic history of most of the European countries — 
and of the United States, and among them is the book recently published 
by Dr. Baasch on Dutch economic history. The historians of the 
Netherlands have not been spoilt by an excessive supply of textbooks 


? Munich and Berlin, 1928. 2 Jena, 1924. 
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on the subject. The last general treatise of scientific importance was 
published in 1863 by Otto van Rees, Geschiedenis der staahuishoudkunde 
in Nederland. Forty years later O. Pringsheim produced a well 
written but superficial and very brief little book on the development 
of the Republic in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.1 Neither 
of these books gave a survey of the entire development of the country 
from the Middle Ages up to the modern era. Van Rees treated the 
Middle Ages as well as the Republic, giving the history of the great 
companies, but he stopped at the end of the eighteenth century, while 
Pringsheim kept closely to the period indicated in the title of his book. 
During the last thirty years such a number of sources have been 
published that the economic history of the Netherlands needed to be 
written entirely anew. Both the former writers had mainly used 
printed material only, while Van Rees could also be criticized on the 
ground that his judgments were formed too much from the standpoint 
of the free-trade partisan.? It isno wonder, then, that Professor Baasch’s 
book has been received with great interest. It is the latest effort to 
make Dutch economic history accessible to every student, and it will 
undoubtedly form a very welcome addition to our knowledge of the 
economic history of Holland; while the facts which he has collected will 
be of great and general use. 

As a German, Dr. Baasch approached Holland and its history as a 
foreigner, but he has taken great trouble to make acquaintance with 
the existing literature on the subject, and his book has the merit of 
bringing the history of the Netherlands into connection with the 
economic history of the world as a whole. The treatment of the data, 
however, is open to a number of objections. The author holds more 
or less old-fashioned theoretical views, and the constructive element, 
which is characteristic of modern times, is lacking. The first criticism 
is to ask why he ignores the Middle Ages and begins his book in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century. The Middle Ages were of very 
great importance, and the flourishing growth of the Republic of the 
United Netherlands cannot be understood without an account of the 
preceding prosperity of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
title of the book is consequently not very exact, and this omission 
leaves the account of the later period in the air. I will not deny that 
in the present state of our knowledge an adequate treatment of the 
economic history of the Netherlands during the Middle Ages is extremely 
difficult. The different stages in importance held by the various 


1 Beitrage zur wirtschaftlichen Entwicklungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Nieder- 
lande im 17 und 18 Jahrhundert, 1892. 

2 H.C. Diferee, De geschiedenis van den Nederlandschen handel, Amsterdam, 
1908, is a guide for the study of economic history by accountants, etc. 
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provinces are a particularly delicate problem, and this is one of the 
reasons why Dutch historians have so far refrained from treating the 
subject; but, on the other hand, it is not permissible to assume the 
task of the historian and to omit the difficulties of the early ages.. 
Here lies a field, hardly worked as yet, which includes agrarian develop- : 
ment and monetary history amongst other items. I will add at once,, 
however, that Dr. Baasch has done for modern times what he has omitted | 
to do for the Middle Ages. He has been the first to aim at making a} 
general analysis of the development of the nineteenth century on the: 
basis of the existing literature. 

On the whole he can be said to have a good knowledge of the his- 
torical literature of the Netherlands, and only a few books have escaped . 
his notice. He has not made use of those of Briinner, De order op de ' 
buitennering van 1531,) of Dijksterhuis, Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis | 
der heerlijkheid Tilburg en Goirle,? of Hudig, Das Glas,’ and of Otten, 
De ontwikkeling der verbruikscobperatie in Nederland Further, he 
seems not to know of the work of his countryman Metz on Rhine ship- 
building in the Netherlands, published in 1913, nor of the two books 
on the first stages of modern banking in Holland by Dr. Hirschfeld 
and Dr. de Vries,° the documents of J. P. Coen, the Dutch governor 
of Java at the beginning of the seventeenth century,® and the docu- 
ments about the cloth-shearers in Holland, published by N. W. 
Posthumus.”? Generally speaking, he has made an insufficient use of 
the publications of records which he does mention. An instance of this 
is in his account of the large work by Dr. van Dillen on the banks of 
exchange,® which is mostly taken from an older book by Mees.? The 
records of the textile industry of Leyden, which have been published 
for the period 1574-1795 in four volumes,’ do not appear to have been 
used; only the introductions have been consulted. No better use has 
been made of Dr. Heeringa’s book on the trade with the Levant." 


1 Utrecht, 1918. 2 Leyden, 1899. 

3 Vienna, 1923. 4 Amsterdam, 1924. 

5 H. M. Hirschfeld, Het ontstaan van het moderne bankwezen in Nederland, 
Rotterdam, 1922. M. de Vries, Tien javen geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche 
bankwezen en de Nederlandsche conjunctuur 1866-1876, The Hague, 1921. 

6 Edited by H. Th. Colenbrander. 

oh Bescheiden betreffende de provinciale organisatie dey Hollandsche laken- 
beveiders, Utrecht, 1917. 

* Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis der Wisselbanken, 1925 (R.G.P., nos. 59, 60). 

9 Ww. Cc. Mees, Proeve eener geschiedenis van het bankwezen in Nederland gedu- 
vende den tijd dey Republiek, Rotterdam, 1838. i 

10 Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van de Leidsche textielnijverheid (1 I 

-179 
1910-1922 (R.G.P., nos. 8, 14, 18, 22, 39, 49). : eee 

11 Bronnen tot de Geschiedenis van den Levantschen Handel, 1910-1917 (R.G.P., 

nos 9g, 10, and 34). 
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‘Extensive researches in archives cannot, of course, be expected in a 
book of this kind, but there is a wide difference between this and the 
mere use of existing monographs on the subject. In many cases a 
better knowledge of the published records would have given Dr. 
Baasch a clearer insight into the historical facts and a fuller understand- 
ing of the inner relations between several important events. Thereis also 
another category of printed material of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries of which he has omitted to make use, namely contemporary 
works treating of the significance and the technique of Dutch commerce: 
the works of Savary, Lemoine de l’Espine, Huet, the two Ricards and 
Savary-des-Bruslons contain a number of important data which are not 
mentioned. Dr. Baasch, therefore, has only produced a general text- 
book surveying existing opinions, but this will certainly be of service 
to many people. The very extensive materials are now properly 
collected and the analyses made of them recorded; and we have 
the results of recent research in various subjects up to modern times 
collected in one volume. Later historians will find that it is easier 
to form a judgment on the work that remains to be done, and the 
study of economic history in the Netherlands will be stimulated by 
this guide to the labyrinth of detailed research. 

Scientifically, however, the book does not give full satisfaction. 
One is struck by the fact that Dr. Baasch still clings to the old-fashioned 
theory of considering the gilds as the most important factor in the in- 
dustrial history of the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century. 
He goes so far in this respect as to take the gilds as the starting- 
point at Leyden, the most developed industrial centre in Holland, 
although even in the Middle Ages they were of very little import- 
ance! In Leyden the system of domestic industry was the chief 
feature, and the “‘ entrepreneur ”’ had in his service a large number of 
labourers working for him in their own homes.” The gild theory may 
be correct for Germany, but for the Republic it is not to the point. 
The organization of the producers does not give us the economic 
structure of the society; we have to look at the forms of the enterprises. 
The different ways of producing, the relations between the under- 
takers and the market, and between them and their labourers as re- 
flected in the forms of the undertakings, are all of great importance. 
Dr. Baasch has not studied the forms of the undertakings in different 
towns; he speaks of hardly anything but gilds, halls and similar organiza- 
tions, which touch only the formal side of economic phenomena. He 
does not make it clear how important industry was under the Republic, 


* V. pp. 75; 95: : ) ai 
2 On the other hand, he goes too far in speaking of ‘‘ factories ’’; these were 


non-existent in Leyden or elsewhere in Holland before 1806. 
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and how these activities were, relatively speaking, of greater moment ; 
than in the nineteenth century. He has not mentioned some industries 3} 
at all—for instance, the brass industry (clocks, etc.) and the applied | 
arts. The important manufacture of ceramics at Delft is treated |p 
in half a page, and no attention has been paid to glass. Nor is | 
there any analysis of the development of the Dutch cotton industry ' 
after 1830. In the chapter on the Amsterdam exchange he does not 
appear to know the work of Sbrik, Der staatliche Exporthandel Oester- | 
yeichs, or he could have given more details on financial relations with . 
Austria. This is, however, one of the best chapters of the book. 

I have noticed a few statements which are not in accordance with . 
facts. It is inaccurate to classify the cloth industry of Rotterdam as 
coming immediately after Leyden? On p. 85 it is said that inland 
competition was not known in the time of the gilds. The published 
records give another picture: complaints about competition in the 
Middle Ages were extremely numerous, especially those emanating 
from Leyden against the clothiers at The Hague. In treating of the 
nineteenth century, the so-called cotton-contracts (lijnwaad con- 
tracten) of the Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij (not Handels 
Maatschappij) seem to have been misunderstood. 

To sum up, the book is mainly descriptive; it neither formulates 
problems nor solves them. Dr. Baasch is generally content to quote 
the opinion of the authors he cites and never, or hardly ever, gives his 
own judgment. He has collected, however, many valuable facts, 
and although he gives little new insight into them, his book will be a 
good stepping-stone for further work. It also provides an excellent 
introduction for those who need a first scientific orientation in the maze 
of the economic history of the Netherlands. 

N. W. PosTHUMUS. 


1 Vienna and Leipzig, 1907. aT Daden 
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In its second and revised edition Professor Tenney Frank’s book, 
An Economic History of Rome (The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1927, $3.00), has been enlarged by nearly two hundred pages. This 
increase in bulk is to some extent the result of expanding and bringing 
up to date the chapters of the original work; in the main, however, 
it is due to the addition of seven new chapters. Two of these (IX., The 
New Provincial Policy, and X., Financial Interests in Politics), though 
stimulating for the student of the late Republican period at Rome, 
deal largely with matters that lie outside the scope of an Economic 
History. In Chapters XVIII. to XXII. Mr. Frank gives a sketch of 
the economic history of the Empire. As he himself remarks, he is in 
no sense competing with the recently published monumental work of 
Rostovtzeff; but he adds (Preface, p. ix): ‘‘ Since, however, the materials 
are exceedingly difficult to interpret, and there still exists a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, especially regarding the causes of the economic decline, 
I venture to hope that an independent treatment of the problem will 
not be without value.’”.. The truth seems to be that Mr. Frank has 
attempted to combine two irreconcilable things. A brief account of 
the economic development and decline of the Empire was well worth 
writing, since his book is intended for the general student of ancient 
history. But Mr. Frank has allowed himself to give too much space to 
controversial topics; he has devoted a whole chapter to Egypt, and a 
reat deal of space to Northern Africa, while other provinces are either 
onsidered very briefly, or are virtually ignored (for instance, the Black 
ea region, Britain, and the Germano-Rhetian frontier settlements). 
ven if the material for Egypt is exceptionally full, and that province 
econd in importance to none, the disproportion in treatment which 
onfronts the reader of this book is likely to leave a very false impression 
nhismind. The book, moreover, bears every mark of hasty composi- 
ion. Apart from a goodly number of misprints and a looseness of 
tyle, which is sometimes perilously near being slipshod, there is no 
niformity in the matter of references to other works. For example, 
ostovtzeft’s book is abbreviated in no less than five different ways, 
hile his name is spelled nowin the German, now in the English, fashion. 
ften the references to books or periodic literature are so cut down 
hat they are unintelligible save to a few specialists. A select biblio- 
aphy with a uniform system of abbreviation in the footnotes would 
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have rendered the book far more serviceable than it now is. In short, 
the new chapters are disappointing, and not of the same excellence as 
those which formed the original work; so that one cannot but regret 
that Mr. Frank, who points out that it is seven years since the first 
issue of the book, did not find it advisable to follow Horace’s counsel 
to authors more rigidly. M. L. W. LAISTNER. 


M. Albert Demangeon’s volume on Les Iles Britanniques (Armand 
Colin, Paris, 1927, 80 fr.), remarkable for the extent of its learning, the 
clearness of its composition and its pleasant style, has a double 
interest for economic historians: first, in its admirable illustration 
of the influence of situation on historical evolution; secondly, in 
that, by describing the present state of things with extreme pre- 
cision, it adds to our understanding of the past. The first part, 
which contains a general description of the British Isles, is less 
interesting from this point of view than the second, which consists 
of regional studies in which M. Demangeon keeps always in mind 
the relations between the soil and the economic life upon it; thus he 
explains the reasons which have obliged Ireland to look towards Eng- 
land, and the way in which she is closely bound to the larger island, by 
the very conditions of her economic life. In the third part, where he 
deals with economic history, he gives interesting glimpses of the 
country’s development; and he lays great emphasis on the English 
fleet, on which depends her enormous commercial traffic, and also on 
the British Empire with its possessions scattered throughout the 
world. He shows that since 1880 the economic life of the country has 
not experienced a real decay but only a relative decline, since she no 
longer holds the predominant position which she formerly possessed— 
a change which the World War precipitated still further; and in this 
there is a serious danger, for the extreme industrialization of the country 
has destroyed the old equilibrium. The whole volume shows that situa- 
tion is one of the great factors in the economic history of England, 
but not the only one, nor, perhaps, the most important; for up to the 
sixteenth century the British Isles remained almost wholly agricultural. 

There is a useful bibliography for each chapter, but as far as economic 
history is concerned it omits some important recent works, such as 
those of Mr. Lipson, Mr. Ashton, and Mr. Gill. H. Sér. 


Another excellent work by M. Albert Demangeon, Belgique, Pays — 
Bas, Luxembourg (Armand Colin, Paris, 1927, 60 fr.), will be no less 
interesting to economic historians than that on the British Isles. 
Perhaps no country has been more transformed by man’s labour than 
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Belgium and the Netherlands, especially the latter, which have been 
largely won from the sea by persistent and energetic application. M. 
Demangeon points out how an historical event, the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, determined the definite separation of the northern 
Netherlands from those of Belgium; it is, in fact, an historical reason 
which explains the survival of an active provincial and municipal life 
in the two States in question. 

Economic history has a large place in this book. From the Middle 
Ages onwards, the Netherlands have owed their prosperity to their 
vocation for commerce. Thence came the predominance of urban 
life, which is especially striking in Holland. This is also the reason 
why there are so few peasant proprietors in Belgium; the land has been 
engrossed by middle-class owners who have accumulated wealth; 
the same phenomenon, though to a less degree, appears in Holland. 
Industry, as M. Demangeon remarks, was mainly urban in the Middle 
Ages, and then became largely rural in the sixteenth century; in the 
nineteenth century it is the heavy industries (mines and metals) which 
take the first place, on account of the coal mines. He further insists 
on the bilingual question in Belgium, while pointing out that the 
Flemish movement does not really threaten Belgian nationality. He 
shows that Brussels, which to-day has 800,000 inhabitants, has only 
reached that size through its position as a residential town. He 
emphasizes the fact that maritime and colonial commerce has been the 
only factor in making the fortune of the Netherlands; but he might 
perhaps have insisted a little more on the financial supremacy of Holland 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In Holland the urban 
population has not ceased to grow, but in the Netherlands in general 
it is less ‘developed than in England. There are some interesting 
descriptions of ports, especially of Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
Industry sprang almost entirely from maritime commerce.’ As for 
agriculture, it is extremely specialized, and this fact often gives the 
country the appearance of a garden; in Holland cultivation on a small 
scale is always predominant, and peasant proprietors are numerous, 
especially in the eastern provinces. 

This fine book, written in a most agreeable style, and well furnished 
with maps, graphs and beautiful illustrations, will be a very valuable 
possession to the student.” H. Ste. 

1 The author says that 750,000 French Protestant refugees took refuge in 
Holland at the end of the seventeenth century; this number appears to be 
much exaggerated. 

2 There are good bibliographies at the end of each chapter. It would have 
been well to cite G. Lefebvre, Les Paysans du N ord et la Révolution frangaise 
(1924), although itis concerned with the French Netherlands; but this district 
has a character analogous to that of Belgium. 
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An admirably documented study by M. Albert Mathiez (La Vie 
chére et le mouvement social sous la Terreur, Payot, Paris, 1927, 32 fr.) 
sets in a new light many aspects of the economic history of the Revolu- 
tion. The high prices, says the author, were less an effect of the war 
than of the inflation—that is, of the interminable issues of paper money, 
rendered necessary by the unwillingness to resort to a sufficient measure 
of taxation. The many victims of the high prices (owners of fixed 
incomes, artisans, country workmen) demanded a return to the regula- 
tions of the Ancien Régime. To defend their claims, obscure con- 
spirators such as Varlet and Jacques Roux set the right to live in 
opposition to the right of property. The revolutionaries at first 
resisted and crushed the popular movement, but the ‘“‘ Montagne,” 
after their struggle against the Gironde, had to rely on the people, and 
although favourable to economic liberty, they were obliged to fix a 
maximum price for corn (May 4, 1793), which, however, was not very 
successful. In enacting the law on monopolies, they tried to avoid 
imposing a general regulation of prices, but the Hébertist struggle 
of September 5 made it necessary. 

M. Mathiez shows that this general regulation of prices influenced 
the organization of the Terror in both its forms, political and economic. 
After the condemnation of the Hébertists and Dantonists, the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety tried to modify their economic terrorism; and 
subsequently, to satisfy the most democratic element, they passed 
the decree of Ventdse, promising the property of suspected persons to 
the Sans-Culottes. This resulted in a secret reaction on the part of 
everyone who feared a profound social transformation; and the 
counter-revolution of the ninth of Thermidor can be explained in this 
way. The reason why the people of Paris allowed it to be carried out 
was that they were discontented with the regulation of wages. Nothing, 
in fact, could prevent the triumph of inflation with its favourable 
results for the commercial middle classes and the purchasers of the biens 
nationaux. M. Mathiez shows that the laws regulating prices and those 
in restraint of monopolies were very difficult to enforce, but, on the 
other hand, the system of requisitions seems to have provided sufficient 
supplies for the army. The whole story exhibits that reciprocal action 
of political events and economic phenomena which no historian should 
ever seek to dissociate. iste 


— 


In his dissertation Verkeersindustrieén te Rotterdam in de Tweede 
Helft der Achttiende Eeww (Academisch Proefschrift, Rotterdam, 
1920), Dr. C. Visser gives a good example of the systematic description 
of local industries at a definite period in the light of general principles 
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of economic history. His framework is mainly that which a dis- 
criminating study of Professor Werner Sombart’s works would suggest, 
and into it he fits an exact account of those finishing industries of 
Rotterdam in the second half of the eighteenth century which employed 
chemical as distinct from mechanical processes. These were sugar- 
refining, brewing, malting, distilling, and the preparation of white-lead 
and salt. In the appendices are given, with numerous particulars, 
lists of the firms engaged in these trades. Altogether they employed 
probably somewhere near a thousand workmen. Most of them shared 
in the decline of Dutch economic life in general which was brought 
about principally by the development and policy of foreign competitors; 
to this the distilling and white-lead industries were exceptions. Dr. 
Visser thinks that Dutch commercial policy after 1748 deserves more 
credit than it has received for checking, by opportunist measures of 
protection, the tendency to decline. This suggestion will, no doubt, 
receive consideration as the history of this obscure period is further 
explored: at present it can only be tentative. The stage reached by 
capitalistic organization in each trade is well indicated : the one abnormal 
phenomenon is the persistence of pre-capitalist organization in the 
distilleries of Schiedam, though not of its bigger neighbour Rotterdam 
itself. Rotterdam is specially interesting to us as the main port for 
English trade with Holland, that is, mainly to and through Holland. 
We learn that one English firm had a monopoly of the importing of 
English coal; that Dutch firms, on the other hand, bought lead in 
Hull, Stockton, Sunderland, Newcastle and London. There are 
evidently materials in Dutch archives which will add much to our 
knowledge of British economic history in the eighteenth century, and 
Dr. Visser has given a good contribution—we might almost say a 
good beginning—to their exploration. His work is throughout 


competently done. G. N. CLARK. 


Helen D. Lockwood’s Tools and the Man (Humphrey Milford for 
the Columbia University Press, 1927. 15s.) is a comparative study 
of the French working man and English Chartists in the literature of 
1830-1848. As such, it is of interest to students of modern literature 
as well as to those of the rise of working-class movements. The career 
and contributions of such men as Perdiguier, Moreau, Lachambeaudie, 
Vincard, Magu and Gilland in France, and Thomas Cooper in England, 
are recounted, and the influence of these working-class writers upon 
Kingsley, Disraeli, Carlyle, Mrs. Gaskell, George Sand, Lamertine, 
Hugo, and others of their bourgeois contemporaries is stressed. The 
author has made a real contribution in bringing to light again the 
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literary endeavours of these working-class intellectuals, and in pointing 
out the high idealism of the early labour leaders. “The fact that 
they realized themselves as part of articulate humanity,” she says, 
‘was one of those subtle and unmeasurable influences that produce 
revolutions. It was one of the first factors to break the workman’s 
stultifying sense of inferiority’ (p. 230). These men, little known 
to-day, gave voice to the aspirations of labour and undoubtedly hastened 
its development. This monograph is strong in its handling of the French 
phase, and in its attempts to compare the literary output of the English 
and French workers. It is weak, however, in its grasp of the English 
field. Cooper is the only English worker whose story is developed in full. 
Bamford, Massey, and Lovett are barely mentioned. The volume 
would be strengthened by more footnotes and a longer bibliography. 


Unfortunately, likewise, there is no index. 
HAROLD U. FAULKNER. 


Tracing the development of the wheat market of the Minnesota 
farmer from 1858, when middlemen began to collect the product for 
export, down to 1900, Miss Henrietta M. Larson has furnished a sub- 
stantial and interesting contribution to the recent history of commercial 
organization. The book, The Wheat Market and the Farmer in Minne- 
sota, 1858-1900 (Columbia University Press, New York, 1926, $3.75), 
describes the physical agencies of transportation in the order of their 
appearance, first the river and then the railroad, and sketches the 
intricate problems of transportation rates which they posed to the 
producer and the legislator. It describes the development of storage 
facilities, and the struggle for their control. It introduces on the scene 
one after another of the specialists who play a part in the marketing of 
wheat, and recounts their attempts to win profits by their services, 
fighting against each other to share the difference in price between 
producer and consumer. Offered primarily as a contribution to the 
history of the West, the book reaches out to cover the world market, 
and presents a vivid picture of the process by which people have learned 
to accomplish, more or less effectively, one of the great tasks which the 
world market imposes on them. Based on an extended collection of 
material of varied character, it gives abundant evidence of sound scholar- 
ship in the use of the material. Altogether, it is an excellent piece of 
work on an important subject. 

a CLIVE Day. 

Mr. Whitney Combs’s The Wages of Unskilled Labor in Manu- 
facturing Industries in the United States, 1890-1924 (Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1926, $2.25) is a contribution to the quantitative 
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approach to recent economic history. A series of index numbers is 
presented, showing variations in the wages of common labour during 
the period covered. These are converted into indices of real wages. 
The purchasing power of unskilled wages is shown to increase through 
1897. After 1898 the trend is clearly downward through 1915, followed 
by a sharp rise during the war years. Two years of falling real wages 
were then followed by another upward movement, with the index for 
1924 the same as that for 1923. The author concludes that, although 
the war period brought unskilled wages to the highest point in thirty- 
five years, ‘‘it did not do much more than to restore them to the level 
of the last decade of the last century. . . . Unskilled labor received 
in purchasing power during the last five years less than 4 per cent. 
more than it was receiving twenty-five to thirty-five years ago... . 
Apparently the increase in production that has taken place during the 
eriod has not contributed its share toward the increase of the wages of 
nskilled labor.” 

The author discusses the sources of his wage data and evaluates 
arefully the material used. A considerable amount of this data is 
resented in tables, charts and an appendix. Some of the preliminary 
eries of index numbers showing the course of unskilled wages in 
articular industries are of much interest. The methods of computation 
sed throughout the study are explained, and there is a frank recognition 
f limitations in the results achieved. A bibliography of wage data 
nd studies of wage data are included. 


LAWRENCE SMITH. 


In The Pulse of Progress (Scribner, New York, 1926, $5.00) Dr. 
untington’s aim, as he states, is to summarize and popularize the 
esults of his researches and his ideas as to man and his environment, 
Iready extensively published. Yet more than half the book is new. 
hapters II. to IV., on ‘“‘ The Handicap of Poor Land,” “ Migrations 
n the United States,” and ‘“‘ The Sifting Power of Cities,’’ represent 
ew investigations. Chapters V. to XI. develop systematically the 
uthor’s views, now well known in the scientific world, on the relations 
etween climate, race quality and cultural achievement. The basic 
rocess is biological selection, ultimate origins being relegated to the 
ealm of mystery as mutations. In this connection climate and climatic 
hanges, especially periodic oscillations and migrations, largely the 
esult of climatic differences and changes, play the leading rdle. The 
nderlying assumption that cultural achievement rests on biological 
ace quality is rather weakly substantiated—first by a bald appeal to 
opular preconceptions (pp. 153-6), and then by a six-page summary 
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of a study by Porteus and Babcock of racial groups in Hawaii. Chaptersg 
XII. to XVII. give a rather full history of “a great race ”_namel 
the Jews—as an historical illustration and application of the doctrine.’ 
While the physical-biological explanation must be conceded som 
role, yet the general effect is inevitably that of a revamped “ material+ 
istic interpretation ”’ (in the accurate sense—Buckle plus Darwin and 
Galton, not Marx and Engels, who are rationalist-utilitarian and not 
materialistic). As such the argument is unconvincing. The reasonin 
is of an extremely long-range and highly tenuous character. The 
reader with an opposite bias will require little ingenuity to turn mosti 
of the arguments against the author’s position, without great loss i 
plausibility. However, both the data and the speculations are in+ 
trinsically interesting and deserve consideration, and they are readabl 
presented. The book is a good statement of the case for the type of 
historical explanation which it represents. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT. 


The Economic History Society has embarked upon an enterprise 
the success of which must depend mainly on the support which it 
receives from its members. It contemplates a series of “ Reprints 
of Economic History Classics,” which will enable all who are interest 
in economic history to have on their own shelves, for a modest outlay 
books which at present are accessible only in great libraries. It is 
a very serious drawback to the study of economic history that the 
original sources are not readily available, and this not only hampers: 
those engaged in advanced work, but cuts off teachers and students 
from that contact with first-hand authorities which, in the long run 
alone can kindle and sustain a living interest in the subject. 

The first volume of the series is Thomas Mun’s England’s Treasure 
by Forraign Trade (Blackwell, Oxford, 1928). When the book wa 
published, in 1664, a correspondent wrote to Williamson, afterwar 
Secretary of State, that he thought Mr. Mun’s treatise “‘ the mos 
rational and demonstrative he ever heard, and that the printing of it 
will reclaim intelligent readers from old heresies in trade, and shot 
them the natural advantages of the nation.”! The book was quote 
by Adam Smith, and has generally been considered the classic of 
Mercantilism. The price to members of the Society (on application 
to the Secretary) is 1s. 6d., and to non-members 3s. . 

Another reprint is Defoe’s A Plan of the English Commerce (Blackwell, 
Oxford, 1928, 6s.). The present text is a reprint of the original edition 
of 1728. Nothing was alien to Defoe’s interests, and his range, asi 


1 State Papers Domestic, 1663-4, Pp. 525. 
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exhibited in this and other works, was astonishingly wide. Every 
aspect of trade is touched upon; and, taken in conjunction with his 
Tour of Great Britain and his Complete English Tradesman, it gives an 
invaluable survey of the industrial and commercial state of England 
in the opening years of the eighteenth century. The vivid sketch 
of the growth of a town (pp. 15 seg.) recalls Balzac’s famous description 
in one of his novels. 

We welcome the Bedford Series of Economic Handbooks, which 
aims at providing ‘‘ translations of works on economic and social history 
by distinguished foreign authorities which are likely to be of interest 
to English students.”” An excellent start is made with The Industrial 
Revolution in the Eighteenth Century, by Professor Paul Mantoux, 
who has revised it in the light of modern research; and Capital and 
Finance in the Age of the Renaissance: A Study of the Fuggers and their 
Connections, by Dr. Richard Ehrenberg (Jonathan Cape, 1928, r6s. 
and 21s.). These are both well-known works: the first is still the best 
book on the Industrial Revolution, down to 1800, and the second 
describes the working of financial capitalism in the sixteenth century 
when Antwerp was the world’s money market. 

Gross’s Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1485 has long been recognized as the indispensable 
bibliography for the Middle Ages, and an attempt is now being made to 
continue his work down to recent times. The continuation, which is 
entitled Bibliography of British History, is issued under the direction 
of the Royal Historical Society and the American Historical Association. 
The Tudor and Stuart periods are each allotted a separate volume, and 
the Stuart volume, 1603-1714, edited by Mr. Godfrey Davies (Clarendon 
Press, 1928, 21s.), is the first to appear. It is comprehensive in its 
scope, embracing Political, Constitutional, Military, Naval, Religious, 
Economic, and Social History, Literature, Ballads and Journalism, 
Fine Arts and Music, Science and Medicine, Political Science, Local 
History, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, Voyages and Travels, and 
Colonial History. The sections on Economic and Social History 

omprise about forty pages. The list of books and pamphlets will 
be found very useful, but there are important omissions. There 
is no mention of Parker’s Of a Free Trade, perhaps the best 
efence of the regulated companies; Robinson’s England’s Safety in 
Trades Encrease; Bland’s Trade Revived; Mun’s Discourse of Trade 
into the East Indies; The Trades Increase, the first important attack 
n the East India trade, for which the author was brought before 
he Privy Council, and Sir D. Digges’s reply, Defence of Trade; 
estcote’s View of Devonshire in 1624; Sheppard’s Clerk of the 
arket; Primatt’s The City and Country, Purchaser and Builder, 
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important for prices, building, and references to coal; Matthew's | 
A Mediterranean Passage, which deals with improvements in com- : 
munication: Turner’s Case of the Bankers; and the writings of | 
Pollexfen, Scarlett, Winstanley (the “Leveller”), etc. These and. 
other omissions indicate that the Bibliography, while it will prove: 
of great utility, does not exhaust even the most important sources} 
on seventeenth-century history. The aim “that every aspect of its; 
subject-matter shall be presented” has not been entirely fulfilled— - 
e.g., the index of subjects does not mention gilds or monopolies, and | 
there is no separate subsection referring to either of these topics. . 
The index notices some trading companies, but not the Levant and | 
Muscovy (Russia) Companies, and in a second edition it should be: 
considerably amplified. It remains to add that the book is admirably ' 
produced. 

“The first need of a student engaged in research is to ascertain | 
what the literature of his subject is, and how he can have access to: 
it.’ To meet this need of which Sir F. G. Kenyon speaks in his} 
Introduction, the Association of Special Libraries and Information | 
Bureaux has issued The Aslib Directory: A Guide to Sources of Specialized ' 
Information in Great Britain and Ireland, edited by G. F. Barwick 
(Oxford University Press, 1928, 21s.). It is intended to make avail- : 
able the resources of specialist libraries in the British Isles by furnish- » 
ing an inventory of collections of material in print and MS. Thus under ' 
the heading of Economics will be found a list of collections of economic | 
literature. There is also a very useful section giving information | 
about all the libraries mentioned. 


E. Lipson. 


*,.* A List of Books and Articles on The Economic History of 
Germany published since 1927 will appear in the next number. (An 
Article on ‘Recent Work in German Economic History, 1900-1927,” 
by Professor G. Brodnitz, appeared in Vol. I., No. 2.) 


LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON 
THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 


(PUBLISHED 1928 UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED) 


I. ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Sheffield Manorial Records. Vol. ii. Ed. by 
J. W. Hall. Pp.x+272. Sheffield: J. W. Northend. 

Abstract of Parish Records, Civil and Ecclesiastical (County of Surrey). 
Compiled by Miss D. L. Powell. 5s. Abstract of the Court Rolls of the 
Manorial Records (County of Surrey). Compiled by Miss D. L. Powell. 
5s. Presented by the Records of Ancient Monuments Committee, 
County of Surrey. Ed. by H. Jenkinson, Kingston-on-Thames: 
County Hall. 

Deror, D. A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain. Introduction 
by G.D.H. Cole. 2 vols. £3 3s. London: Peter Davies, 1927. 
EpEN, Sir F.M. The State of the Poor. Abridged and edited by A. G. L. 

Rogers. 15s. London: Routledge. 

Eighteenth-Century Documents relating to the Royal Forests, the Sheriffs and 
Smuggling. Selected from the Shelburne Manuscripts in the William 
L. Clements Library by A. L. Cross. Pp. xvii+328. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: William L. Clements Library. 

The Book of John Rowe, Steward of the Manors of Lord Bergavenny, 1597- 
1622. Ed. by W. H. Godfrey. Sussex Record Society, vol. Xxxlv. 
Pp. xvi+276. 21s. Cambridge: Heffer. 

The Book of Remembrance of Southampton. Ed. by H. W. Gidden. Vol. i. 
Henry VI. to James I. (1440-1620). Pp. xxix+129. 28s. South- 
ampton: For the Southampton Record Society, Cox and Sharland. 

The Certificates of Three Leicester Gilds. Introduction and Notes by 5. oH. 
Skillington. Pp. 50. Leicester: For the Corporation, Edgar Bachus. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the Fifth Year of K. Richard I. Mich. 1193 
(Pipe Roll 39). Ed. by Doris M. Stenton. Pp. xxv+264. The Great 
Roll of the Pipe for the Fourteenth Year of K. Henry III. Mich. 1230 
(Pipe Roll 74). Ed. by C. Robinson. Pp. xXxxli+472. Pipe Roll 
Society, vols. xli. and xlii. London: Milford. 

The Parish Register of Ilkley. Transcribed and edited by W. Cooper. 
Pp. viii+270. Leeds: Yorkshire Parish Register Society. 


II. MODERN WORKS. 


[Books marked with an asterisk deal with economic history in general 
but contain matter relevant to England.] 


ASHLEY, SIR W. The Bread of our Forefathers. Pp. xii+206. 12s. 6d. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
Barnarp, E. A. B. Stanton and Snowshill, Gloucestershire. Pp. 122. 
7s.6d. Cambridge University Press. 
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BenHaM, W.G. Essex Sokens and other Parishes in the Tendring Hundred. 
Pp. 62. 2s. Colchester: Benham. 

BirNiE, A. A Short History of the Scottish Teinds. Pp.63. 1s. Chambers. 

Boser, M. M. Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History. Pp. X+370. 16s. 
London: Milford; Harvard: University Press. 

Brapy, A. William Huskisson and Liberal Reform. An essay on the 
changes in economic policy in the twenties of the nineteenth century. 
Pp. 177. 12s.6d. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Brown, H. History of St. Lawrence, Essex. Pp. 159. 55. Chelmsford: 
J. H. Clarke. 

Brown, W.H. A Century of London Co-operation. Pp.179. 2s. London: 
Co-operative Society Education Department. - 

BROWNBILL, J. West Kirby and Hilbre. A parochialhistory. Pp. viii+198. 
6s. Liverpool: H. Young and Sons. 

Bucnan, J. W., AND Paton, Rev. H. (Epitors). A History of Peeblesshire. 
Vol. iii. Pp. xx+723. 25s. Glasgow: Jackson and Wylie. 

Cote, G. D. H. A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement. 
Vol. iii. 1900-1927. Pp. 237. 6s. London: Allen and Unwin. 

Conroy, J. C. A History of Railways in Ireland. Pp. viii+386. 15s. 
London: Longmans. 

Craic, R. S. Hawick and the Border. A Survey of Social and Political 
History from the Earliest Times to the Union of the Crowns. Ed. by 
J. Wotherspoon. Pp. xii+304. 25s. Hawick: W. and J. Kennedy. 

Daysu, G. H. J. Southampton : Points in its Development to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. Pp.56. Southampton: Cox and Sharland. 

Dietz, F.C. A Political and Social History of England. Pp.xx+772. 7S. 
New York and London: Macmillan Co. 

— The Industrial Revolution. New York: Holt. 

Ewinc, G. Westmill: The Story of a Hertfordshire Parish. Pp. 288. 
6s.6d. Tunbridge Wells: Kent and Sussex Courier. 

Fay, C. R. Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day. Pp. xii+ 
458. 12s.6d. London: Longmans. 

Faye, C. E. The War and the Shipping Industry. New Haven: Yale © 
University Press, 1927. 

Foster, Rev. C. W. A History of the Villages of Aisthorpe and Thorpe in 
the Fallows. Pp. xii+225. tos.6d. Lincoln: Ruddock, 1927. 

FowLer, G.H. The Strip Map of Oakley Reynes, 1795. With an Introduc- 
tion to the study of Field Maps. Pp.13. 8s. Aspley Guise: Bedford- 
shire Historical Record Society. 

Gravy, H. F. British War Finance, 1914-1919. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1927. 

GriFFITHS Davigs, J. D., AND Worts, F. R. England in the Middle Ages. 
Pp. xiii+298. Knopf. 6s. 

HAMILTON Tuompson, A. A Short Bibliography of Local History. Pp. 16. 
Is. London: For the Historical Association, Bell. 


Hine, R. L. The History of Hitchin. Vol. i. Pp. 375. 16s. London: 
Allen and Unwin. 


Hyett, F. A. Glimpses of the History of Painswick. Pp. xviii+260. 5s. 
Gloucester: John Bellows. 
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James, F. C. Cyclical Fluctuations in the Shipping and Shipbuilding 
Industries. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1927. 

JEFFERY,R.W. The Manors and Advowson of Great Rollright. Pp.ix +207. 
Oxford Record Society. 

JONES, E. J. Some Contributions to the Economic History of Wales. Pp.197. 
gs. London: P. S. King. 

KLINGBERG, F. T. The Anti-Slavery Movement in England: A Study in 
English Humanitarianism. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

KRAMER, STELLA. The English Craft Gilds. Studies in their Progress and 
Decline. Pp. xi+228. 23s. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

LEANING, T. E. Tadworth Court, Surrey. A historical sketch. Pp. 10+ 
126. 5s. Redhill: Holmesdale Press. 

Lerol, R. La politique monétaire dans l’Inde. Pourquor et comment les 
Anglats veulent stabiliser la roupie. Paris: Giard. 

Mantovux, P. The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. Revised 
edition translated by M. Vernon. Pp. 539. 16s. London: Jonathan 
Cape. 

Noran, Dom P. A Monetary History of Ireland. Part II. From the 
Norman Invasion to the Death of Elizabeth. With an Introductory 
Essay on the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Norman Systems. Pp. xl+213. 
5s. London: P.S. King. 

PacKarRD, L. B. The Commercial Revolution, 1400-1776: Mercantilism— 
Colbert—Adam Smith. Berkshire Studies in European History. New 
York: Holt, 1927. 

Porteus, T.C. A History of the Parish of Standish, Lancashire. Pp. 242. 
21s. Wigan: J. Starr. 

RicHMoND, R. Leighton Buzzard and its Hamlets. Pp. vii+1I7I. 5s. 
Leighton Buzzard: H. Jackson. 

Ripeout, E. H. The Growth of Wirral, Cheshire. Pp. viii+198. 6s. 
Liverpool: H. Young and Sons. 

SHEPHERD, W.R. The History of Kirby Underdale. Pp.xv+194. Ios. 6d. 
Batley: E. J. Newsome. ‘ 

SmitH,T.F. A History of Rochester. Pp.xvi+523. 15s. C.W.DanielCo. 

Stewart, A. A Highland Parish: The History of Fortingall. Pp. xxiv+ 
378. 10s.6d. Glasgow: Alexander MacLaren and Sons. 

SUMMERSCALES, J. H. English Fiscal Policy prior to 1846. Pp. 61. Is. 
Drane, 1927. 

*THOMPSON, J. W. An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, 
300-1300. New York: Century Co. 


III. ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


Asuton, T.S. The Coal Mines of the Eighteenth Century. Econ. Journ., 
Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Banxs,G.E. English Sources of Emigration to New-England Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. lx. 

BANNISTER, REv. A. Manorial Customs in the Herefordshire Bishopric 
Estates. Engl, Hist. Rev., vol. xliii. 

Barpour, VIOLET. Consular Service in the Reign of Charles II. Am. 
Hist. Rev., vol. xxxiil. 
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BLACKMORE, J.S., AND MELLONIE, F.C. Family Endowment and the Birth 
Rate in the Early Years of the Nineteenth Century—II. Econ. Journ., 
Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

BLADEN, V. W. The Association of the Manufacturers of Earthenware 
(1784-6). Econ. Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Bretr-JAMES, N.G. A Seventeenth-Century “ L.C.C.” Trans. Lond. and 
Middlesex Arch. Soc., vol. v., part iv. 

Carus-Witson, E. M. The Overseas Trade of Bristol in the Later Middle 
Ages (Summary of Thesis). Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, vol. v. 

CLarK, G. N. War Trade and Trade War, 1701-1713. Econ. Hist. Rev., 
vol. i., No. 2. 

Crompton, J. R. Some documents in the Public Record Office relating to 
early Public Health Administration. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, vol. v. 


Fay, G. R. The Significance of the Corn Laws in English History. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., vol. 1., No. 2. 

FISHER, Rev. J. L. Customs and Services on an Essex Manor in the Thir- 
teenth Century. Essex Arch. Journ., vol. xix., part il. 

Fow.er, R.C. An Early Essex Subsidy. Essex Arch. Journ., vol. xix., 
part i. (1927). 

FussELL, G. E. The London Cheesemongers of the Eighteenth Century. 
Econ. Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Grant, I. F. Some Account of Highland Sporting Estates. Econ. Journ., 
Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Hamitton, H. The Founding of Carron Iron Works. Scot. Hist. Rev., 
vol. Xxv. 

Hammonp, B. Urban Death Rates in the Early Nineteenth Century. 
Econ. Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Hampson, E. M. Settlement and Removal in Cambridgeshire, 1662-1834. 
Camb. Hist. Journ., vol. ii., No. 3. 

Himes, E. The Place of John Stuart Mill and of Robert Owen in the History 
of English Malthusianism. Quart. Journ. of Econ., vol. xlii. 

Irtsu, G. P. The*Carolina Merchant : Advice of Arrival. Scot. Hist. Rev., 
vol. xxv. 

James, MarGARET. Social and Economic Policy and Projects during the 
ee ane (summary of thesis). Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, vol. v. 
1927). 

Jones, E. J. “‘ Scotch Cattle ” and Early Trade Unionism in Wales. Econ. 
Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

KincsFrorpD,C.L. The Beginnings of English Maritime Enterprise. History, 
vol. xiii., Nos. 50 and 51. 

KOSMINSKY, E. A. Russian Work on English Economic History. Econ. 
Hist. Rev., vol. i., No. 2. 

McArtTuurR, E. A. Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, Woodmonger. Engl. Hist. 
Rev., vol. xliii. 

MILLER, L. R. New Evidence on the Shipping and Imports of London, 
1601-1602. Quart. Journ. Econ., vol. xli. 

MoREHOUSE, FRANCES. The Irish Migration of the Forties. Am. Hist. 
Rev., vol. xxxiil. 

NICHOLS, F, Expenditure on Essex Manors. Essex Arch. Journ., vol. 
xix., part i. (1927). 
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_ Nicuors, F. The Manor of Borley. Essex Arch. Journ., vol. xix., part. i. 

Norman, F. A., AND LEE, L. G. Labour Exchanges in the Seventeenth 
Century. Econ. Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

PACKARD, S. R. Miscellaneous Records of the Norman Exchequer, I199- 
1204. Smith Coll. Studies in History, vol. xii., 1926-7. 

Postan, M. M. The Financing of Trade in the Later Middle Ages, with 
Special Reference to English Foreign Trade in the Fifteenth Century 
(summary of thesis). Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, vol. v. 

— — Credit in Medieval Trade. Econ. Hist. Rev., vol.i., No. 2. 

Ricwarps, R. D. A Pre-Bank of England English Banker—Edward 
Backwell. Econ. Journ., Econ. Hist. Series, No. 3. 

Ricuarpson, H.G. Richard FitzNeal and the Dialogus de Scaccario—Il. 
Engl. Hist. Rev., vol. xliii. 

Rose, Miriam A. Petitions in Parliament under the Lancastrians from or 
relating to Towns (summary of thesis). Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 


vol. v. 

Satzmann, L. F. The Legal Status of Markets. Camb. Hist. Journ., 
vol. ii., No. 3. 

SincLair, Hon. G. A. The Scottish Trader in London. Scot. Hist. Rev., 
vol. xxv. 


SrrEL, A. The Practice of Assignment in the Later Fourteenth Century. 
Engl. Hist. Rev., vol. xliii. 

— Some Aspects of English Finance in the Fourteenth Century. History, 
vol. xii., No. 48. 

THORNLEY,1I.D. Hartland Parish Documents. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
vol. v. (1927). 

THORNTON, GLADYS. A History of Clare, Suffolk, with Special Reference 
to its Development as a Borough during the Middle Ages and its Import- 
ance as a Centre of the Woollen Industry (summary of thesis). Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research, vol. vi. 

Usuer, A. P. The Growth of English Shipping, 1572-1922. Quart. Journ. 
of Econ., vol. xlii. 

WATERMAN, ELIZABETH L. Some New Evidence on Wage Assessments in 
the Eighteenth Century. Engl. Hist. Rev., vol. xliii. 


LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


(PUBLISHED I927 AND 1928). 


I. BOOKS. 


ALLEN, G. W. (Editor). Massachusetts Privateers of the Revolution. Hist. 
Soc. Colls., vol. xxvii (1927). 

Brupa, A. The History of the American Working Class. New York: 
International Publishers, 1927. ; 
BocEN, J. I. The Anthracite Railroads. A Study in American Railroad 

Enterprise. New York: Ronald Press, 1927. 

Burpee, L. J. (Editor). Journals and Letters of Pierre Gaultier de Varennes 
de la Verendrye and his Sons, with Correspondence between the Governors 
of Canada and the French Court, Touching the Search for the Western Sea. 
Toronto: Champlain Soc., 1927. 

Burr, A. R. The Portrait of a Banker : James Stillman, 1850-1918. New 
York: Duffield, 1927. 

Caron, L’ABBE IvANHOE. La Colonisation de la Province de Québec : les 
Cantons de l’Est, 1791-1815. Quebec: L’Action Sociale, 1927. 

Cote, A. H. (Editor). Industrial and Commercial Correspondence of 
Alexander Hamilton. Published under the auspices of the Bus. Hist. 
Soc. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1928. 

Cowan, HELEN I. British Emigration to British North America, 1783-1837. 
University of Toronto Studies, History and Economics, vol. iv., No. 2. 
Toronto: University Library, 1928. 

Dow, G. F. Slave Ships and Slaving. Publications of the Marine Research 
Society, No. 15. Salem (Mass.): Marine Research Society, 1927. 

EasTMAN, E.R. These Changing Times. A Story of Farm Progress During 
the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. New York: Macmillan, 1927. 

EpsTEIN, R.C. The Automobile Industry. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1928. 

FAULKNER, H. U. Economic History of the United States. The World 
To-day Bookshelf. New York: Macmillan, 1928. 

FLEMING, W. ©. Freedmen’s Savings Bank; A Chapter in the Economic 
History of the Negro Race. Chapel Hill (N.C.): University of North 
Carolina Press, 1927. 

FormAN, S. E. Mo oa and Editor). Sidelights on our Social and Economic 
History. New York: Century Co., 1927. 

ForMaN, S. E. The Rise of American Commerce and Industry. New York: 
Century Co., 1927. 

Heaton, H. A History of Trade and Commerce with Special Reference to 
Canada, Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1928. 

Jennincs,W.W. American Economic History. New York: Crowell, 1928. 
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JETER, HELEN R. Trends of Population in the Region of Chicago. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. 

Lauck, W. J. Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926. New York: 

: Funk and Wagnalls, 1926. 

Lippincott, I. Economic Development of the United States (Revised Edition). 
New York: D. Appleton, 1927. 

Lippincott, I. AND Tucker, H. R. Economic and Social History of the 
United States. New York: D. Appleton, 1927. 

McItwarne, H. R. (Editor). Executive Journals of the Council of Colonial 
Virginia, vol. ii., August 3, 1699-April 27, 1705. Richmond: Virginia 
State Library, 1927. 

Maxwe tt, L.W. Discriminating Duties and the American Merchant Marine. 
New York: H. W. Wilson, 1926. 

Patten, W. Pioneering the Telephone in Canada. Montreal: Herald 
Press, 1926. 

Purp, A. Le probléme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis. Paris: F. Alcan, 1927. 

Puiturs, U. B. anp Grunt, J. D. (Editors). Florida Plantation Records 
from the Papers of George Noble Jones. St. Louis: Missouri Hist. Soc., 
1927. 

Roy Prerre-GEorcES. Inventaire des Concessions en Fief et Seigneurve, 
Fois et Hommages, et Aveux et Denombrements. Two volumes. Beauce- 
ville (Quebec): L’Eclaireur, 1927. 

Spars, L.M. Jefferson and the Embargo. Durham: Duke University Press, 
1927. 

Smitu, A.D. H. Commodore Vanderbilt ; an Epic of American Achievement, 
New York: McBride, 1927. 

Smit, J. G. The Development of Trust Companies in the United States. 
New York: Holt, 1928. 

Stock, L. F. (Editor). Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments 
respecting North America, vol. ii., 1689-1702. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1927. 

Van GELDER, A. P. AND SCHLATTER, H. History of the Explosives Industry 
in America. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. 

Van Lazr, A. J. F. (Translator and Editor). Munutes of the Court of Albany, 
Rensselaerswyck and Schenectady, 1668-1673, vol. i., Continuation of 
the Minutes of the Court of Fort Orange and Beverwyck. Albany: 
University of the State of New York, 1926. 

VAN WAGENEN, J., Jr. The Golden Age of Homespun. Bulletin of the New 
York State Department of Agriculture and Markets, No. 203. Albany: 
New York State Dept. of Agric. and Markets, 1927. 

Wutaker, A. P. The Spanish-American Frontier, 1783-1795: the Westward 
Movement and the Spanish Retreat in the M ississippt Valley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. 

Wie, F. W. (Editor). A Century of I ndustrial Progress. Published for the 
American Institute of the City of New York. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1928. 

WoopwarD, C. R. The Development of Agriculture in New Jersey, 1640-1880. 
N.J. Agric. Exp. Sta., Bulletin 451. New Brunswick (N.J.): Rutgers 
University, 1927. 

Wronc, H. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Explorer and Fur-trader. Toronto: 
Macmillan, 1927. 
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II. ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


ABERNETHY, T. P. Andrew Jackson and the Rise of South Western 
Democracy. Amer. Hist. Rev., vol. xxxiii. 

ABERNETHY, T. P. Early Development of Commerce and Banking in 
Tennessee. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. xiv. 

Barton, R. A. The Camden and Amboy Railroad Monopoly. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. xii. “3 

Broom, L.B. Early Weaving in New Mexico. New Mexico Hist. Rev., vol. i. 

Botton, ErHe, S. Immigrants to New England, 1700-1775. Essex Inst. 
Hist. Coll., vol. xiii. 

BRADLEE, F. B.C. (Compiler). Marblehead’s Foreign Commerce, 1789-1850. 
Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., vol. lxiv. 

BREWER, W.M. Some Effects of the Plantation System upon the Ante- 
Bellum South. Georgia Hist. Quart., vol. xi. 

CARMAN, H. J. AND MUELLER, C.H. The Contract and Finance Company 
and the Central Pacific Railroad. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. xiv. 

ConraD, L.H. A Story of Midland. Michigan Hist. Mag., vol. xi. 

Coons, A.C. Investment Activity in the Period 1910-1925. Journ. of Pol. 
Economy, vol. Xxxv. 

CrAvEN, A. O. The Agricultural Reformers of the Ante-Bellum South. 
Amer. Hist. Rev., vol. xxxiii. 

DAUGHERTY, C.R. An Index of the Installation of Machinery in the United 
States since 1850. Harvard Bus. Rev., vol. vi. 

DosiE, Epitu. Looking at Oregon Territory through Advertisements. 
Washington Hist. Quart., vol. xviii. 

DONNAN, ELIZABETH. The Slave Trade into South Carolina before the 
Revolution. Amer. Hist. Rev., vol. xxxiii. 

ForEMAN, G. River Navigation in the Early Southwest. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., vol. xv. 

Gatpin, W.F. Grain Trade of New Orleans, 1804-1814. Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., vol. xiv. 

GaLpIn, W.F. Grain Trade of Alexandria, Va., t801-1815. North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., vol. iv. 

Gray, L. C. Market Surplus Problem of Colonial Tobacco. Wéalliam and 
Mary College Quart. Hist. Mag., vols. vii. and viii. 

HaFen, L.R. Supplies and Market Prices in Pioneer Denver. Colorado 
Mag., vol. iv. 

Hamitton, J. G. DE R. Those Southern Repudiated Bonds. Virginia 
Quart. Rev., vol. iii. 

HARRINGTON, VirGINIA D. New York and the Embargo of 1807. Quart. 
Journ. of the New York State Hist. Assoc., vol. viii. 

Hopkins, J. A., Jr. Economic History of the Production of Beef Cattle in 
Iowa. Iowa Journ. of Hist. and Pol., vol. xxvi. 

Howay, F. W. The Trading Voyages of the Atahualpa. Washington Hist. 
Soc. Quart., vol. xix. 

Innis, H. A. The North West Company. Canadian Hist. Rev., vol. viii. 


KEENLEYSIDE, H;. L. American Economic Penetration of Canada. 
Canadian Hist. Rev., vol. viii. 
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Locan, H. A. Rise and Decline of the One Big Union inCanada. Journ. of 
Pol. Economy, vol. xxxvi. 

Marin, A. K. Annals of a Wisconsin Thresherman. Wisconsin Mag. of 
Hist., vol xi. 

Morison, S. E. New England and the Opening of the Columbia River 
Salmon Trade, 1830. Ovegon Hist. Quart., vol. xxviil. 

NosBLe, J. M. Early Telephone History of Oklahoma. Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, vol. v. 

PRICHARD, W. Routine on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation under the Slavery 
Regime. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. xiv. 

Rankin, E. S. The Purchase of Newark from the Indians. New Jersey 
Hist. Soc. Proc., vol. xii. 

RIDDELL, W. R. Pre-Revolutionary Pennsylvania and the Slave Trade. 
Pennsylvania Mag. of Hist. and Biog., vol. lil. 

RIDDELL, W.R. The Slave in Early New York. Journ. of Negro Hist., vol, xiii. 

Ross, E. D. Roosevelt and Agriculture. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. XIV. 

SELLERS, J. L. The Economic Incidence of the Civil War in the South. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., vol. xiv. 

SHIELDS, L. R. Reminiscences of a Railroad Builder. North Dakota Hist. 
Quart., vol. viii. 

Suryock, R.H. Early Industrial Revolution in the Empire State. Georgia 
Hist. Quart., vol. xi. 

Synpor, C.S. The Free Negro in Mississippi before the Civil War. Amer. 
Hist. Rev., vol. xxxii. 

TapLey, Harriet S. Dr. William Stearns, Merchant and Apothecary, with 
Some Account of the Sprague Family. Hist. Coll. Essex Inst., vol. Ixiv. 

Tuomas, W. Economic Significance of the Increased Efficiency of American 
Industry. Amer. Econ, Rev., vol. xviii. 

WAGNER, PEARL E. Economic Conditions in Western Pennsylvania during 
the Whiskey Rebellion. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., vol. x. 
Witson, B.H. Abandoned Railroads of lowa. Iowa Journ. of Hist. and Pol., 

vol. Xxvi. 
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LIST OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES ON THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF FRANCE 


(PUBLISHED I927 AND 1928). 


[An article on “‘ Recent Work in French Economic History, 1905-1925,” 
by Professor Henri Sée, appeared in Vol. I., No. 1.] 


I. ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


Cahiers de doléances du Bailliage d’Amont, vol. ii. Ed. by M. Godard and 
L. Abensour. (Coll. des Doc. Econ. de la Révolution.) Auxerre, 1927. 

Cahiers de doléances des sénéchaussées de Quimper et de Concarneau en 1789. 
Ed. by J. Savina and D. Bernard. (Coll. des Doc. Econ. de la Révolu- 
tion.) Rennes, 1927-8. 


II. MODERN WORKS. 


ANCHEL, R. Napoléon et les Juifs. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1928. 

Bacguik, F. Les Inspecteurs des Manufactures sous l’ancien régime, 1661- 
1791. (Mem. et Doc. pour l’hist. du commerce et de l’industrie, 11th 
series.) Paris: Hachette, 1927. 

Bico, R. La Caisse d’Escompte, 1776-1793, et les origines de la Banque de 
France. Paris, 1927. 

BoIssONNADE, P. Le Socialisme d’Etat ; l'industrie et les classes industrielles 
en France pendant les deux premiers siécles de l’ire moderne (1453-1661). 
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